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"To Subscribers for 1875. 
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One copy, one year . ° : . $3 00 copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year : , . 500 club, making nine copies $21 00 

Three copies, one year. ° . 7 50] Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year ‘ , . 10 00 tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies ; extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 


CLUBS: 


@@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Rescue”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: ‘** Sunday Afternoon,’’ ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good Evening.” : 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Rescue,” and, as an 
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Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.”’ 

@@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the “‘ Rescue,” or *‘Sunday Afternodn,” or ‘‘Good Morning,’’ or ‘* Good 
Evening.”’ 

«@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. n 

é@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

&@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘‘The Rescue,’? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos, 

ee CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
Lapy’s Book. 

«@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-oflice where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents, 

HCW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-oFFICE ORDER on Philadelphia 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, pegebie to the order of L. A. Cotes is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book.can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES 





See Description, F'ashion Department. 
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‘ To Mrs. S. P. BACKUS, Lake Owahgena, N.Y. 


We're All Alone. 


SONG. 








As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Poetry by Miss PRESCOTT. Music by A. J. tata . 
Op. 34. 


Andante con expressione. 
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WE'RE ALL ALONE. 





sweet hopes fail, And we are all a- lone, 2. Whyshould we care, though 
sweet hopes fail, And we are all a- lone. 4. How late it is since 
A 















trees are bare, And leaf - Jess branch- es woo the air? The 
such as this, Had topp’d the height of breath - ing bliss! And 





earth is cold, All is cold, Our hearts are dead, Why 
now We keep Our i - ron sleep, In that gravethere— And 
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QUEEN JUNO. 





BY INO CHURCHILL. 





SHE was named Juniata, after the river 
whose waters blue have been made the theme 
of song and story; but her eyes gleamed like 
a star-lit night, and her hair wreathed her 
brow like a sable cloud. She had come to our 
village two years before, and in her six days’ 
sojourn had left such impress on our minds as 
does the rare old painting touched by the fire 
of the artist’s soul. And now she had come 
to dwell awhile among us; at least so said 
Jessie Lee, who tripped down the street by 
her side, like a mountain-grown daisy abreast 
a vivid magnolia bloom, and then tripped back 
just to tell us all that “she was the sweetest 
and beautifulest lady that ever there was in 
the world.” 

Our prettiest village street travelled miles 
and miles from the country back, and walked 
placidly through our midst, as broad, and 
straight, and beautiful as any vaunted city 


avenue, till, nearing the adjacent town, it hur- | 


riedly leapt the circuitous river, and proudly 
went its way, Jeaving the slanting stream to 
playful meadow frolic at the northern side, 
then hiding it cleverly, till far in the distance 
it could throw us laughingly back its mischiev- 
ous sparkle. 


On the picturesque side of the road stood | 


a roomy, airy cottage, seeming sometime to 
have sprung up of itself, so suited was it to all 
its surroundings, with its latticed windows 
decoying the breezes, its shaded balconies and 


porticos, its grassy terraces stepping softly | 


down fora lavein thestream. Here lived two 
maiden ladies; or, rath r, I think they grew 
there, for they could never have existed in any 


other place, nor would the place itself have | 
kept its moorings one fragrant summer hour | 


without them. They w-2 Sallie and Mollie 
White, plump and pretty yet, in the fortieth 


vear of their twin-sisterhood, with their soft 
| hazel eyes looking timidly on life, though 
| their cheeks were rounded and warmed by its 
| meridian sun. It was said they had nothing 
in all the beauteous day to do but train their 
vines bewilderingly, to counsel and consolidate 
the roses, and teach the honeysuckle wherein 
its sweetness lay. 

But they were verily the busiest of mortals ; 
| five as sleek cats as ever trod on velvet paws 

must be daily trained and fed; and little 

bunches of brown feathers that thought they 

were such wondrous thrifty birds, and played 
| at keeping house close under the eaves, must 

have encouragement to sing and teach their 
| young; and what, with it all, the days were 
| quite too short for trifling. It was into this 
| home of taste and peaceful quiet, where the 
| musical river gave sweet companionship, and 
| the nearmountain stood, stanch defender, that 
the beautiful lady sought an entrance. 

“You would have laughed had you seen 
Miss Sallie and Miss Mollie when she asked 
them,” twittered Jessie Lee. ‘‘They drooped 
their funny, scared eyes, and put up their little 
fat hands, just so—like four round, rosy pin- 
cushions, all struck of aheap. But they had 
only to look at her smile, and then they said, 
‘Yes, if she liked simple fare, and would not 
worry the pets.’ But they ’ll let her, I know, 
| paint every brown quill of the birds, and curl 
the eats’ fur, if she likes.”’ 

Early the next week she came, choosing the 
tiniest of rooms, that was all ‘‘out of doors,’’ 
Jessie said; ‘and it was queer; too, for she 
, had heaps on heaps of money, and the great 
hall-like room wirre she was to sleep she had 
made like herself, and all over the couch and 
the windows were folds of the crimsonest silk, 
that hung bright and rich like the general's 
sash when he dressed for parade; and she, 
yes, plain Jessie Lee, was to go every day and 
| Shake up the down of her bed.” 
| _ She was here without relative or protector, 
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though the boldest of villains would have 


hardly dared invade this enclosure, whose fair, 
clear purity would surely mirror his defile- 
ment. She was not young ; at least there was 
nothing of the immaturity or impulsiveness of 
youth abouther. Neither would she, it seemed 
to me, ever grow old, any more than there 
could be signs of age about the ever-fresh 
sunrise, or in the amethyst glory around the 
everlasting hills. 

We could hardly tell at first if she was 
social; we were afraid of her. Not that there 


was any intentional haughtiness in her royal | 


air; but that the most favored of us saw by 
the exceeding contrast our own plainness of 
person, mind, and manner. But afterwards, 
when I knew her better, I found that there 
were some points of contrast between her 
heart and mine, though perhaps no more than 
are recognizable between one human soul and 


every other. ‘Humanity can all be brought to | 


one sure text, and is everywhere and in all 
conditions the same in essence, as is the light, 
whether falling upon glittering Sahara sands, 
on fields of verdure, over a busy, bustling mul- 





name. No moroseness, or taciturnity, or any 
shadow of gloom ought to cloud the life or 
spirit of one bound for the world of light.’’ 
But this was before he had understood the 
moulding power of circumstances, or reckoned 
heart-experience against the hopefulness of 
youth. 

When at length his preparatory course was 
over, he came to bid us good-by, be laughed as 
he told us “he should hold himself ready for 
our call.’’ 

We all loved him, and asked him, with an 
interest that never could be thought indelicate 
questioning, ‘if he was to begin his life-work 
alone.” 

“Nay,” he said, “he hoped not,”’ and he 
blushed. 

“Was he engaged, and would he marry 
soon?” 

‘‘Not engaged, perhaps, after the formal 
way; but held by a silken bond, too delicate 
to perceive, but all too strong to break.” 

“Oh! where did she live? and what was she 
like?” we all asked. 

“T call her ‘Fairy,’” he said, with a smile. 


titude, or on the trackless, world-embracing | ‘Imagine her beauty and grace, ye who can.” 


sea. 

Across the road, and on what might be 
called the “highland side,” because it over- 
looked the cottage, though by no means its 


| 


protecting mountain, stood the church, built | 


of rich blue stone, ancient-looking and ivy- 


| 


grown, after the English style, and by its side | 
the rectory, long and low, sombre in color and | 


unpretending in architecture, as though it were 
the outgrowth of some cold, dark shadow. 
There were no vines, or beauteous pliant 
things, or any betokenings of gladness, to 
show that its pale, solitary inmate had any 
interest in earthly life, except to point his fel- 
low-man away from it to heaven. 

The Rev. 


Henry Trowbridge—‘“‘ Harry | 


Trow,’’ the younger of us called him in by- | 
| him wherefore, except that he said he was still 


gone days—had been associated with us vil- 
lagers from early youth. 
birth, but had been placed for education in the 
college, six miles distant, bringing his warm, 
bright nature in contact with our colder hearts, 
often and often in his junior days coming over 
with others for a genuine old-time frolic. He 
was handsome, talented, frank, and noble, and 
prepossessing in every way; of easy, fine ad- 
dress, and after too high and manly a pattern 
ever to mingle an act of mischief or dishonor 
with his gay sports. He was to be a lawyer, 
he said, but after conversion he changed his 
course of study, resolved on the ministry. 
* He wanted to teach,” he said, ‘‘that religion 
was designed for man’s needs, not man for the 
mere condition of religion. He believed in a 
broad, physical, large-hearted, generous-souled 
Christianity ; a grand development of all the 
powers towards a higher life, whether it be of 
geniality, generosity, or virtues of whatsoever 


He was of Southern | 





Of course, we thought nothing of his laugh- 
ing challenge for our ‘‘call.’”” We had a faith- 
ful, beloved pastor, and we wished no other ; 
but when, after eight years, his place was left 
vacant by death, pains were taken to ascertain 
the whereabouts of our favorite Harry, and an 
unconditional invitation was extended him to 
be our guide in holy things. We felt abso- 
lutely sure of his high character, and had 
undoubted confidence in his ability and attain- 
ments, and mutual love was already ours. 
And, accepting the invitation in the spirit it 
was given, he came, obviously unconscious of 
change in himself, but so changed we scarcely 
knew him. He was alone, too, not bringing 
his ‘* Fairy” and the group of rosy children we 
had hoped to see. But we could not question 


unmarried. 

**Were we disappointed in him?” we asked 
ourselves. We could not tell. We could not 
find fault with the exalted tone and spirituality 
of his discourses, or ask for a fairer example 
of devotion and true piety. But the hwman- 
izing element was left out, starved out, perhaps ; 
but by what unhappy chanee, or self-inflicted 
penance, or Heaven-directed discipline, we 
could not tell. 

Where could there be greater contrast than 
in these two houses opposite each other, though 
gayety in neither? In the one, the enjoyable 
lookings-over of the infinitesimal things of life, 
the careful gathering of every honey-drop ex- 
uded from the world’s wayside clover; in the 
other, the strict shunning of innocent joys, 
the constant turning away from free, sunny 
breezes, to the rarefied atmosphere of an upper 
and intenser life. But they were only sepa- 
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rated by the road; the high, royal road, may- 
hap, that led more gloriously and with less 
of unheeded toil to the far-off promised goal. 

I think I was the first to venture toward 
“Meadow Cottage,’’ as the pretty place was 
named, after the arrival of the beautiful 
stranger. Miss La Fayette, I called her, in 
the newness of my acquaintance, but after- 
wards I lavished on her al! the bright, sweet 
names her dear presence suggested. We be- 
came fast friends ; not, I suppose, because she 
* found anything interesting in me, but because 
my somewhat magnetic being was irresistibly 
attracted by her wonderful vitality. 

I asked her one day how, with all the glow of 
her tropical nature, she could endure to dwell 
with people whose slow Northern blood must 
remind her of stagnation, or exist at all in our 
quiet, obscure town, whose very holidays were 
dull. 

She smiled. ‘I know something, I think, of 
the fire of Northern blood when it is once 
aflame, though I confess itis slow of kindling. 
I came purposely for quiet, and to perfect my- 
self ina lesson, whose Preceptor, Exemplar, and 
Illustrator seemed to me here, more than any- 
where else, to dwell. When I came here I did 
not suppose I should see any one I had ever 
met before, except Mr. and Mrs. Lee (at whose 
house I stopped two years ago), and their little 
Jessie, otherwise I should not have come where 
quiet must become to me direct and sudden 
conflict. It cannot surely be that I am here 
by chance. You are among those, | think, 
who believe in the leading of a higher Power?’’ 

Yes!’ I replied, emphatically ; but, coward 
that I was, I dared not venture more. 

She was not counted one of us, I know. She 
had entered the church but once, and that at 
first, and she evidently every moment wished 
herself away. My seat was in the transept, 
and she chanced to be placed directly opposite. 
I fear I studied her face more than my Prayer 
Book, so many and so various emotions were 
visible there ; vivid color and succeeding pallor 
flickering over it, like alternate flashes of crim- 
son and yellow light darting through some ex- 
quisite rose window. 

She was doubtless not accustomed to such 
high feast of spiritual things, or in any sort to 
Cisciplinarianism, but appointed, by her very 
cast of form and feature, to luxury of life and 
large liberality of thought and feeling. I 
wished the rector might have seen her as she 
looked to me; he would, 1 am sure, have of- 
fered something from the exhaustless store to 
her especial need. But she was hidden from 
his view by the large pillar, and availed her- 


self, I think, of its friendly barricade, though | 


ho cunningly-contrived casemate ever yet se- 
curely shielded one from the shafts of Gospel 
Truth. But I, a thorough-going churchwoman, 
who read the Psalter with undaunted clearness 
every Sabbath morning, now face to face with 





her, dared not seize upon my golden oppor- 
turfity ; and, after a little, she said :— 

“You are a wife and mother, and have come 
through some experience ; do you hold that first 
love is most often the real controlling love of 
the heart, and the arbiter of one’s other life?” 

1 looked at her for some clue whereby to an- 
swer. There was a half appeal in her starry 
eyes that I longed to satisfy, but I answered 
blindly what I thought to be the truth. I had 
but one sure data; Stephen had been my first 
and only love, I his, and we felt ourselves 
linked by an indissoluble bond, and I said— 

at Ny 

“Yes! she repeated. ‘ Yes!’ 

That night, rising to get some water for my 
restless little one, I threw up the sash and 
looked out for a moment on the moonlit land- 
scape. The cottage, some ten rods distant, 
and the low-lying meadows were bathed in 
mellow, golden light. It looked an emblem 
of sweet peace, sweet, satisfying peace, and 
brought me quick refreshment, as did the 
draught to baby from the cup I held. She eud- 
dled down again, and | looked out once more, 
and the sight of a figure walking rapidly to 
and fro changed the scene, as the influence of 
it, to wild, doubting tumult. I closed the door 
softly on my sleeping treasures, and went to 
another window for a nearer view, and tried to 
charge our bold old mountain with some dim, 
secret legendary lore. But it looked calmly 
forth its grand disdain. Far down the range, 
hundreds of miles away, a lesser eminence 
held the romantie story of a girl’s fatal leap 
for love; no shadowy, distant mystery of the 
far-off past; but accounted, it may be, with 
the sure vengeance that will repay, to our 
own prosaic times. I shuddered as I gazed. 
Less than half a score of years had passed, 
and almost the fragmentary story that came 
| to us had faded from our minds. Could it 
be that nightly, of all the weeks, and months, 
and years, the restless spirit of the poor, self- 
murdered girl had wandered over the peaks 
and through the valleys for still unfownd re- 
lief? What would be the thoughts of the dear, 
simple-minded twin women, now locked in in- 
nocent repose, if they only knew? What, 
his just over the way, who held dream-vigils 
with angels no doubt? But a familiar move- 
ment suddenly dispersed my ghostly fantasies. 
lt was Miss La Fayette, I saw; dressed still, 
and walking alone, past midnight, impatient 
of the oppressive quietude, or battling single- 
handed with some unseen, perhaps till then 
unacknowledged, foe. Had the “tyes” that I 
pronounced and she repeated brought her any 
sooner unto dreaded conflict ? 

I held my breath, and looked and listened ; 
| there had been excitement and passionate ges- 
ture, but her walk was slow and solemn now. 
| I smiled ; she took this means, perhaps, of ton- 
| ing down her natural vehemence to our low 
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scale of measurement. The moon was quietly 


giving place to the first beam of day, and Still | 
She turned and looked toward the blue arch 


1 watched. She clasped her hands now in al- 
most plaintive motion, then she stepped down 
to the river. Was she going to plunge herself 
beneath it? my startled fears inquired. Nay, 


she was too strong of life and heart, too proud | 
and brave, too self-sustained for that; but she | 


lifted the water to her lips, her brow, then held 
her arms up toward the mountain, and sang 
with a power, a passion, and a pathos, that 
thrills me now, albeit there was in it the key- 
note of a conqueror. 

I stood appailed. Had these things come to 
pass before my eyes, and I unthinkingly secure 
in my own orthodoxy! I had heard of the de- 


votees of Fire, and far-off worshippers of the | 


Sun, and how the eyes of the once-chosen turn 
at morn, always toward Jerusalem! But what 
strange orgies, what orisons were these? 

The day following, my new-found friend 
claimed the promise I had made to sometime 
escort her to our so-called ‘‘ Prospect Rock.” 
I went with some uneasiness of feeling; the 
way was somewhat lonely, though traversed 
not infrequently by those who love a pleasant 
view. We were rowed across the stream at its 
narrowest point ; stopped, as did every one, for 
a sip of the cool water which gushed bright and 
clear froma jagged rock, then struck the beaten 
path, whose windings beguiled the ascent of its 
weariness. Miss La Fayette talked naturally 
and brilliantly all the time, as though I, a 
guilty witness of her last night’s vagaries, did 
not nervously suspect I was being led on some 
pagan pilgrimage, or up to idolatrous sacrifice. 
My companion was a true lover of nature, and 
though Alpine scenery was familiar to her, 
she did not despise what our native hills could 
offer. : 

The rock, at its summit, was perfectly flat, 
projecting some feet beyond its base on the 
hither side. On the very edge, looking off as 
into futurity, stood one I soon recognized as 


Mr. Trowbridge, rapt and immovable as though | 


he were obtaining glimpses of the Promised 
Land. L almost feared to break the holy spell, 
and would have turned away, but Miss La 


Fayette went on, and I fain must follow. He 


turned at length and looked at her, through 
half-dazed vision, 1 suppose, for he did not 
speak or move. 
simply. There was no inclination of the head, 
or touch of hand, or word of greeting, only a 
fascinated communion of the eye, which seemed 
to hold them fast, as was meet, perhaps, on 
that high ground, above the commonalities of 
earth. They were so differently outlined 
against the sky, I could but gaze at them; the 
woman, superb in physical development, with 
cheeks aflame, as from Italian sunset skies, her 
raven hair her lustrous coronet, herself aglow 
with beauty and with life. The man, tall, pale, 
and slight, a habitant of intellectual spheres, 


I named them to each other | 





where thought was lofty, purpose and act he- 
roically sublime. 


above, down the sheer perpendicular, then 

again at him, her voice growing strangely re- 

| verberant with its own deep, peculiar melody, 
as she said :— 

“How wild is this place! how vivid its sug- 

| gestions are! how wearing recollections, if one 

has them, might culminate just here to pain. 


| How precipitous this rock! One might fancy — 


it the very verge of time, the limit of sweet 
hope. What, will you let me ask, may be the 
character of your thoughts while standing 
here, and in what current, swift or sad, they 
run?” 

‘‘Not always the same,”’ he replied, in quiv- 
ering accents he strove in vain to calm. ‘Un- 
wontedly, to-day 1 thought how soft might be 
the moss of the valley ; how sweet the sudden 
sleep, whose iong awakening would be from 
troubled doubt to certain, lasting joy. You 
see how very fair are earth and sky; how 
softly leafy shadows lap upon the sunshine. 
It is not often thus. Storm and tempest reign, 
and everything in cloud is gloomily enveloped. 
There is no phase of atmosphere I have not 
studied here, and by it typified my life as to 
what has been, or is, or may hereafter be. Miss 
La Fayette,”’ he said, with sudden vehemence, 
““we do not believe, neither do we teach, self- 
expiation, but bitter atonement, in some signal 
sense, is hourly wrung from us.’’ 

He faltered, stopped. I saw her red lips 
pale, and her full eye withdraw its fixed, I had 
almost thought its relentless; gaze, and when 
she spoke again there were tenderness and heal- 
ing sympathy mingled with the sweetness of 
her voice. They talked so earnestly and long; 
they gestured or expressed such height, such 
depth, such wealth of exquisite emotion, that 
I looked as upon some rare heart-symboled 
pantomime. I did not catch the purport of 
their words. I felt, who thought 1 knew them 
both, most out of place with them, while they, 
but strangers scarce a moment since, held such 
exalted converse. J, cup-bearer to the feast, 
mayhap, but having no real part therein, or 
bringing wood unto the altar, exempted was 
| from the fierce baptism of fire. : 

I hurried on and left them. They did not 
know, but came adown the hill, across the 
stream, and through the long street, in com- 
pany, communion, rather, it had seemed. I 
sat me down and wove a wondrous romance. 
| Thad material enough. If such a union could 
| only come about, how glorious the resultant 
| life would be! 

The summer days came one by one as new- 
born stars flash out upon the firmament. No 
commonplace creations unto me; but jewels 
each, which held, perchance, the mystic talis- 
man. Already some effects were visible. The 

| rector’s eye came back at intervals from vague 
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researches, where light maybe there was, but 
never warmth ; and in his pulpit ministrations 
he began to recognize the human needs of hu- 
man hearts, and offer sustenance to them, as 
well as food and stimulant to the ever-craving 
mind. He mingled more with us, and sought 
to share our homely cares, and bear some por- 
tion of our daily burden, and once played 
around his lips the old frank smile we loved in 
‘*Harry Trow,’’ when, in Juno’s presence, I 
challenged him to kiss my baby. He took the 
child and bent his head, but gave it no caress. 
A sudden spasm drew his face to lines of 
agony. Miss La Fayette took baby, and looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“No more, in innocency, may such dear 
pleasures be for me,’’ he said. 

**You mistake, I dare opine. 





you have dreamed of, is yet in store for you.”’ 

He flushed with sudden ardor, and grasped 
her hand; then, dropping it abruptly, he 
bowed in silence and left the room. I took 
my pet from Juno’s arms. In doing so, I 
touched her hand; it throbbed and burned 
with fever-heat, and her great soul-lit eyes 
were fairly dazzling. I smiled, and whtspered 


secret things in baby’s ear, and baby cooed | 


and looked so wondrous wise. 
The beauteous creature’s influence seemed 


to reach out and environ all, and give to our | 


slow existence new color and momentum. 
Whether it was attained and solid joy she 
noted, or shy betokenings thereunto, her quick 
appreciation added fervor to the one, and to 
the other infused new tremulous delight. To 
the sick, her very presence lent vitality; to 
the despairing, an inspiration that took new 
lease on hope. 

As to community and church organization, 
we were not unlike the larger world. We had 
our special interests, and plunged with what 
of impetus we could into fancy fairs and floral 
festivals, as simple means toa great end. But 
whatever before had been our hopeless entan- 
glement in many-colored wools, or wanderings 
in a labyrinthean wilderness of bud and bloom, 
doubtful whether we were bees among the 
bowers, or the bowers themselves, now crim- 
sons and scarlets took beautiful and sure sig- 


nificance, and flowers amassed themselves to | 


picture thought or letter heraldic device. 

We revelled in our lightened atmosphere, 
and gloried softly in this new enthusiasm to 
which we gave ourselves. 
some tokens tended, and secretly portrayed our 
social life as it would be, prolonged, enhanced 
over the coming years—‘‘ Harry”’ our counsel- 
lor; ‘*Juno’’ our pride, our queen. 

Ah! have ye never been led along, like giddy 
butterflies afloat a sun-wave, with a delicious 
sense of unconcern and care-for-nothing-ness, 
or circled by some fairy charm, whose witching 
compass ye had no wish to break? Just so, 
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A happiness, | 
because of this very pain, sweeter than any | 


We saw whither 
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like summer idyls, slipped the days away. 
Were any homely life thus poetized’? or any 
tuneless heart disposed to rhythm? I think I 
should have well-nigh forgotten there were 
other beings in the world, and held ‘the visual 
line that girt my interest, the universe ex- 
treme,’’ had I not just then been spirited away. 

Unusual businegs called Stephen from his 

home, and he was not content if wife and baby 

were not with him; so, travel-stained and 

weary, my pet and I were at last set down in 
|acool sylvan spot to rest and rusticate, while 
| Stephen ran about the stirring dusty city all 
day long, and flew back eagerly to be with us 
at night. 

We boarded with a thrifty widow lady, who 
made her garden, raised her fruits, and cooked 
her meals of mornings, and knit the afternoons 
and evenings through, with the same industry 
| that marked her busy married life, though 
now her well-formed habits seemed all that 
was left to her of it. She laughed at what 
she called my ‘“‘school-girl rambles,” but she 
searched, nevertheless, among the long accu- 
mulated rubbish of her old-fashioned garret, 
for a funny willow wagon in which she used 
to draw her “boys,” now bustling men in 
some distant mart of trade, that nurse might 
| jostle baby over stones and stumps while I 
pursued my rovings. She loved a bit of gos- 
sip, too, and answered an infinitude of ques- 
| tions with the same tireless patience that sent 

her needles around and around her never-ended 
| knitting. 7 

My love of exploration led me over every 
foot of the pretty township, and into every 
green lane of its suburbs. I found one daya 
little bird-nest of a house all gothic roof and 
dormer windows, set down close by a limpid 
| brook like a fancy gondola strayed from Ve- 
netian waters. It seemed to be all flutter and 
taste within, as it was sunshine and summer 
without. Foreign birds swayed in cages, and 
_peered through shadowy lace at the high- 

branched trees; and plants, not at home in 
| our soil, shook their rich leaves at each other 

from doorway to lawn, and swans in the tiny 

lake sailed uneasily, like fairy phantom-ships 
| launched on realistic seas. Dame Porter chided 
| me in her grandmotherly way when I got back. 
| ‘You should never have gone that weary 

way, my lassie. No good comes to young 
, bones when travel has took the spring out of 
them.’’ 

‘But it has not from mine, my dear, good 
| woman. I believe I could jump over your 

house now. But is there not some history or 


| mystery tangled up in the wilds about that 


place ?”’ I added, lightly. ‘‘ Did not the elves, 
some witching night, turn architects? or some 
fantastic dream take shape ?’’ 

“It beats me what a love you have for su- 
perstition. I tell you mysteries are better let 
alone, though that don’t say 1 know there’s 
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any here. Boards and glass will make a house 
if put together, and set on solid ground ; and I 
don’t see, because the boards are peaked and 
painted odd, and glass is diamond-wise and 
tinted, and the whole put where the wizards 
wouldn't dare to sleep, you should want to 
conjure up some ghostly fancy. Real carpen- 
ters and masons made the house, and not 
witches or demons, what or whoever of either 
kind has been around it.” 

I really had not thought of much but its ex- 
ceeding prettiness, but now my curiosity was 


as ever trod over country road, or graced a 
court, it was said. But the girl led him a race 
with her coyness, and sent him daft with mis- 
trust and doubt, though he had known her 
since babyhood, and loved her as long. But 
he only came a few times, and then they all 


| flitted away. The next summer brought them 


on the gué vive to know what there was out of | 


the usual way in its centre or surroundings. 


| name. 


I felt sure there was something, by the good | 
| three miles to look on, for this frivolous set lit 


dame’s manner, and I was bent on knowing 
what it was, and she shovld tell. 
away the next day, and she was fond of me, 
and I would tease her till she did. So, dinner 
over, and knitting out, with miles on miles of 
un-stockinged yarn in her huge ball, and sturdy 
needles bound to neither bend nor break, I in- 
veigled from her what she knew. 

**You are a coaxing puss,” she said, her old 
eyes warming toward me as though I were her 
pet daughter, instead of one coming to her last 
week a stranger, and going the next utterly 
away. “I don’t justly remember how many 
years it was ago—not more than you could 
count on the fingers of your two hands, I 
venture—that them Foresters came to ‘Glen 
Wilde ;’ that’s what they called it, though 
‘t'aint no different from any valley where 
there*s trees, and bushes, and rocks, except 
it’s lonesome and scarey enough for a robber’s 
cave of a darkish night. But they was queer 
folks, and used to follies, and fancies, and flit- 
tings. He come first with piles of timbers and 
planks ready planed and matched, and join- 
ers to set them up, for all the world like a set 
of big blocks they have nowadays for children 
to play with. Then the family dropped down 
like a flock of strange birds that had picked 
up odd things from all over the world and 
tumbled them into one nest ; such queer-look- 
ing chairs and bureaus, and velvet cushions 
for beds, more for heathen Turks than for 
Christians to have and to sleep on. But they 
was queer themselves, and hadn’t the least 
sign of anything to do with anybody in these 
parts, and what was found out was pried out 
by our saucy young folks, who took it haughty 
enough that these grandees should belittle and 
slight them. They wasn’t foreign in nature, 
neither; only in notions. Their lass was a 
pretty creature, not over sixteen when they 
came, ‘as fleet of foot as a deer,’ the wood- 
rangers said, ‘and as shy;’ and her long 
shining hair was like the tasseled silk of the 
maize. 

‘“‘Well, the girl had a lover, as has every 
woman, from Eve down to the silliest chit 
that trips around in dainty slippers to-day ; as 
bonny-faced and pleasant-spoken a gentleman 


I was going | 


back, and the young man seemed more assured, 
for he stayed in happiness all the harvest 
weeks, and the house was crowded with gay 
people—relations, or them they ’d picked up 
by their wandering ways, and the rollicksome 
sports they went through hadn’t number or 
Our young folks was just witched and 
dizzied about them, and went every night the 


up the old hills (‘twas a sin and a shame on 


| their grandeur), and hung lamps in the trees 
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to shine in the pond and mimic the stars; then 
in fantastic dress they would revel the sober 
hours away. When the moon shone bright, 
and sacred, and sweet, they had goblin feasts 
in the groves, mermaid sails in the skiff, and 
silvery songs and ghostly dances that would 
turn the poor brain of us simpler folks. ”Twas 
all wrong, all heathenish and wrong; not the 
motions and lights, but the addlement, as you 
may say, of it all put together. We can’t 
stand high wines, neither in body nor soul. 
‘*T wasn’t no worse than a picture, all alive 
with flicker and phantom,’ the young people 
said; but I’ve minded pictures that was too 
bright to be true, or to be safe if they was, and 
mischief ’s the fruit of them. 

“There’s a centre-pfce, I suppose, in all 
pictures and plays. There was one in this—a 
beautiful woman, whose art, I don’t doubt, 
set all this chicanery a-going. She was hand- 
somer than anybody that ever stood on this 
earth before, if you take the words of our girls 


' and lads for it; but a handsome face don’t al- 


ways cover a handsome heart, and hers was as 
black as her hair, which they said had a pur- 
ple haze about it; and her cheeks were as red 
as her victim’s blood, though damask roses 
was’n’t-ever sweeter nor brighter. There was 
nothing she couldn’t do that was startling, and 
strange, and bewildering, and they called her 
after some heathen god-woman, and thought 
her most worshipful. At last she came with 


her artful ways between the fair girl and her 
| lover, winding herself around and around him, 


as it were, like a great anaconda, singing 
songs to him the while, and glittering out 
changing colors from her beautiful eyes, till 
he, no more than the lookers-on, could tell 
where the one love had ended or the other be- 
gun. He was raptured and dazed, and gave 


| himself up to her wiles, not seeing how pale 


cheeks grew paler and sweet eyes faded out 
by the falling of sacred tears. 

‘At last the visitors all went away but this 
one, who shouldn’t have come, and he who had 
been Miss Forester’s lover; and the next day 
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at nightfall the slighted girl led him alone up 
the great hill yousaw at the right of the house, 
where, like enough, they had made their be- 
trothment; and before his faithless eyes and 
his false, fickle heart she threw herself .off, 
dowh, down the frightful depth below. The 
artful creature who caused it all saw the whole 


thing—’twas a real kind of tragedy to end up | 


her fol-de-rol plays—and she ran and lifted the 
poor, fragile girl with her broken heart and 
her crushed-out life, as tender as could be, now 
it was all over, and carried her into the house ; 
and the doors was all locked, and nobody who 
wanted could offer them aid, and the servants 
couldn’t get out; and when the unhappy young 
man hastened down the slope of the hill, he 
too knocked, and called, and entreated, in 
vain. He hung about with his pitiful, unheed- 
ed cry till past midnight, and they found him 
next morning in sorrowful sleep on the spot 
where the poor girl had struck. But the Fores- 
ters themselves had all gone; him and his wife, 
the sweet dead girl, and the other, servants, 
and horses, and all. But they was queer folks, 
and used to do all sorts of follies and flittings, 
and the young man’s trunk was left, with not 
a bare word to console him, outside of the gar- 
den gate. We!!, he took to remorse, and went 
crazy-like, and he wandered about, or stood 
stark for hours looking off of the hill, and then 
he’d come down and feel of the sod, to see if 
it was soft as a bed to die on. But he went 
afterward, and never a one here has logked-on 


him since; but there ’s shadows come and went | 


over the mount each morning and night all 
these years. Well, two weeks ago the father 
and mother came back, the same looking as 
ever, though maybe just a bit gray, and every- 
thing goes on as before; but they do say a sad- 
eyed thing, with long shining hair, flits in and 
out of the doors like a floating mist, or a va- 
pory, sunshiny cloud. But that’s more than I 
know, only by hearsay, and there’s sorrows 
and shadows that stays this side of the unseen 
world.”’ : 

Dame Porter rolled up her knitting and went 
straight out of the room, while I bowed my 
head and gave way to a flood of regretful tears. 

When Stephen came home I poured the whole 
sad story into his indulgent ear, but he only 
patted my cheek, and called me an inveterate 
romance hunter, and asked if I could endure to 
remain another day longer, as his business 
was not quite adjusted. This was just what, 
above all things, I would have desired, and 
with my answer I jumped to a quick decision, 
which I carried out early the next day, spite 
the good dame’s remonstrance. My intensest 


interest had been awakened, and I must wit- | 


ness again, and intelligently, the scene of this 
tragic, ghostly romance. 

It was all the same, yet not the same as yes- 
terday. Shades quivered and dwelt on the 
mountain, and mystery lurked in the air and 


| under the whispering leaves, and the beautiful 
| vision with snowy robes and shimmering hair 

glided out from the house and over the lawn, 
| and melted away in the grove. I waited and 
| watched, but she did not return. Past the 
| boundary of that other realm, perchance she 
_ had gone. 

I was glad to get back to my own old home. 
| Ihad been away but ten days, yet had swept,’ 
as with a glass, the radii of as many years. 1 
hugged Juniata with all my might, and kissed 
| her ripe cheek in my gladness. I shookall the 
| plump and the sturdy hands of my neighbors, 
| gave plums to the children, and did grace to 
| my rector, then plunged into household cares 
| with a will. I wanted to live the real, round 
| world, to step on the solid ground and hit the 
| sky with my broom, and have Stephen keepa 
| good, dear bothersome man, and not go float- 
| ing away into angels. I cleared my brain free 
| of all cobwebs, and sent whirlwinds of reason 
| there-through, to stir up my plain common 
sense, before I would glance at the aspect of 

| things heré at home. 

History, whether it be public, involving a 
nation’s destiny, or private, and pertaining to 
individual and heart concerns, sometimes de- 
| Velops rapidly. What has lain dormant, or 

slumbered half uneasily for years, or been 
smothered down laboriously, may, by the ral- 
| lying tap of the drum, or the touch of electric 
fingers, be wakened to sudden life and vigorous 
' action. 

Our rector had received the quickening thrill, 
which trembled along the sensitive cords to his 
innermost being. He was not what he had 
been. Less of a saint, perhaps, after the tran- 
scendent pattern, but more one’s ideal of a full- 
rounded, well-balanced Ahwman man. Chast- 
ened, maybe, but not so visibly and painfully 
overborne. There was heart-eloquence now, 
in the words which flowed over his lips in a 
swelling tide, and new adaptability in all pas- 
toral intercourse with us. 

At “Meadow Cottage’’ he was a frequent 
and welcome visitor. Miss Sallie and Miss Mol- 
lie donned their spotless aprons, and beamed 
a mild radiance upon him whenever he came; 
and in the busy intervals carefully concocted 
rose emollient for other eyes, while their own 
were holden. 

Sweet, simple souls—primroses of the hedge- 
way that stands atwixt the thoughtless and 
the suffering world. Juniata came to me often 
—a rare enigma still unsolved—a bright kalei- 
doscope, whose every turn displayed new colors, 
ing and form. And yet, and yet, what was 
that something I could never understand ? 

My piano stood open daily, but she never 
| touched its keys. In all the summer I had 
| known her I had not heard her Jaugh; and she 
had no song, save, that strange one I wot of 

when midnight waned to morning, and the old 

mountain stood solemn guard. But her very 
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breath should have been music, her speech and 
motion pure, high harmony. 
her so much one day, and she replied :— 

**It has all been in my life.”’ 

She went away for a few days, and after she 
returned Jessie Lee came dancing in. 

**O Mrs. Curtis,’’ she said, ‘‘ there ’s the sweet- 
est lady at Miss Juniata’s, and come to stay. 
You never could guess how lovely she is, if 
you guessed all night.” 

“A lady, Jessie! A stranger!” I said, a 
little hurt that [ had not been apprised of her 
coming. ‘‘ What is she like?” 

“I don’t know; ; 8o white and sweet and 
floated away. And oh, I almost forgot; Miss 
Juniata says you are to come in soon and meet 
her.”’ 


meant to exclude me, and brushed my hair in 
a twinkling. Juniata was alone in her pretty 
sitting-room. I greeted her and inquired for 
her friend. 

“She will come in in a moment,”.she replied: 

Is she an invalid?” I inquired. ‘Jessie 
says she looks all floated away.” 

“No, not now, I think; though for a long 
time her life and reason fluttered in the balance. 
She sustained great injury from a terrible fall. 
For years she has been under the best surgical 
treatment the world can afford. But for that— 
I shudder to think what had been. The last 
sure test to mental strength and healthfulness 
must soon come,”’ she mused. 

**My Cousin Viva, Mrs. Curtis,” said Juni- 
ata, simply, as the fair stranger entered. 

I stammered out some words of greeting; 
what, I could not tell; for this graceful crea- 
ture, in her cloudlike robes, was the sweet 
vision I had seen gliding threugh the lights 
and shadows of fantastical ‘‘Glen Wilde.” 
There was no mistaking her peculiar airy mo- 
tions, or the long, shimmering ringlets of her 
hair. I could not speak ; my gaze was riveted ; 
my thought at work with wild conjecture. 

“T urged my cousin to bring her harp,”’ said 
Juniata, relieving my embarrassment. ‘ Will 
you favor my friend, Viva dear?” 

She assented kindly, and took her seat, with 
her exquisite profile turned toward us, her 
loose sleeve falling back from her rounded 
arm, as her dainty fingers touched the strings. 
It needed only that to number her one of the 
angel-choir. 

A movement in the hall attracted me. In 
the doorway stood our rector. Such a look I 
never saw upon a human face before ; so wildly 
wistful in its agony of hope; so awe-struck in 
its own dread and doubt. He did not notice 
us; he only looked at her. 

“Hath the grave given up its dead?” he 
gasped. And then his countenance grew al- 


most glorified, for she recognized his voice, and 
looked through tearful human eyes at him. | 


I expressed to | 





I drew a breath of relief that she had not | 
| wound in Mr. Trowbridge’s heart, which had 











“Fairy! my own Fairy!’ he said, extending 
his hands. 

She flew to his breast, and wound her white 
arms about him. 

Juniata led me through the long, low window. 
We paced the baleony, and walked for hours 
the terraces. I had no words, and she was 
silent. My thoughts took “ flittings’’ towards 
“Glen Wilde.” “‘ Harry Trow’’ was, then, the 
bonny, handsome gentleman, the fair girl’s 
lover, and she the “ Fairy” he had hoped would 
bless his life; and this glorious woman by my 
side, the base, designing creature, whose se- 
ductive arts had wrought their woe! Oh, when 
would wonders cease, and simple, guileless 
ways the eager world content? 

But she, or rather Providence through her, 
had brought sweet restitution. The fearful 


been calloused over, though still rankling deep, 
had been most skilfully reopened and mate to 
bleed, till the healing should properly begin. 
His stunned affections were vivified and roused 
to the very verge of passionate outgoing toward 
herself; and then the object of his first, fresh 
love, his early manhood’s choice, was brought 
to him. I kissed her lips in mute appreciation 
of it all, and left her. I waited long and late 
that night to note if stream and mount echoed 
her shout of victory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forester were summoned to 
confirm their daughter’s happiness, and frankly 
accepted my proffered hospitality when it was 
found our one hotel was full. I found them 
not disagreeably unlike most other people, de- 
spite Dame Porter’s asseverations ; except that 
being rich and travelled, they rather circum- 
scribed themselves within congenial limits, and 
had cherished a bitterness of anger toward him 
who had so nearly been their sweet child’s 
murderer. They meant that he should never 
‘know that by a miracle her life was saved, but 
let his life-long misery be his sure punishment. 
They forgave him now, and thanked Juniata 
for the stratagy which brought about such fond 
reunion. 

There was a wedding in our church, tender 
and eloquent in its simplicity. No bridegroom 
ever before was so devoutly joyful; no bride 
so ravishingly beautiful or so divinely fair. 
Juniata touched the organ at the tremula, and 
music soft and low hovered, dove-like, over the 
kneeling pair; and, as the ceremony ended, 
grandly, with a few quick, masterly notes, it 
rose to a triumverate. The audience paused 
and wondered, then passed out. I, unseen, 
had lingered to hear the glorious afterpiece, as 
for an hour she held the key-board at her won- 
drous will. All melody hath expression, but 
this had more than human wéterance. 

She ceased at Jast, approached and kissed 
the altar-rail. It might, in any other, have 
been the mere observance of some supposed 
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religious rite; in her, I knew it was an act of 
utter and entire renunciation. 

I joined her at the door and linked my arm 
inhers. ‘‘ You loved him, then?’ I whispered. 

‘I loved him,’’ she replied. 

And she might have won him. Yet, she had 
unselfishly, nay, royally, resigned him, with a 
thorough, heartfelt knowledge of it all; re 
maining in the casket of his heart a beauteous, 
brilliant, but unworn gem, rather than seating 
herself upon its exalted throne, his pride and 
queen. Is there no conquest but a so-called 
victory ? Naught regal save an imperial crown? 
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THE BROOK’S MESSAGE. 
(From the German of Rellstab.) 





TRANSLATED BY CARLOTTA S. L. 





GLANCE, littie stream, with thy silver ray, 
Haste to my darling so far away; 

Go, dearest brook, and my message take, 
All my heart’s longing for her sweet sake. 


Sprinkle the flowers her garden bears, 
Which in her beautiful bosom she wears; 
Cool, with a gentle and tender flow, 

The fire of her roses’ crimson glow. 


When into dream-lan:! by thee she sinks, 
Drooping her head as she sadly thinks, 
Whisper that sweet one the glad refrain— 
** Love will soon come to his own again.” 


When the sun sleeps in the arms of night, 
Soothe my love also to slumber light; 
Murmuring, lull her to sweetest rest, 
Whisper in dreams of a love so blest. 
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BENEATH THE OCEAN. 


BY H. W. K. 





THERE be spots of emerald green, 
Coral reefs of grandeur; 

Precious pearls that lie unseen 
Close beside my lover. 


Tiny sprays of violet hue, 
Lost in briny ocean; 

All the will of men to do, 
Could not give their fashion. 


Many forms we loved to see, 
Old men and fair maiden; 

A ship with one dear to me 
Rests there, still unladen. 


Over all the cold, bright wave 
Sings a requiem grandly; 

Mocking when men try to save 
Things they love too dearly. 


Raging wave, and waves that flow 
To soft, ecstati¢ measure; 

Sing your peans high or low, 
You sing above my lover. 


Coral reef, and pearls that glow 
In shell of gaudy color; 

All that wealth, which tempts men so, 4 
Is tribute to my lover. 


Every song old ocean sings, 
And all the treasures in her, 

Though lovely as angel wings, 
Are sacred to my lover. 
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CHSAR’S HEAD. 


BY MARGARET WITHEROW. 








PART I. 
“Wet, I, for one, am morally confident 
that, long before we reach the ‘ Head,’ I shall 
be as doubtful of my identity as that poor old 


| dame of ancient fame— 





**If I be I, as I do think I be, 

You girls must just believe, without looking at me,’ 
for I’m positive’ (Nellie was constitutionally 
positive), “if this weather continues three 
hours longer, I shall be reduced to my normal 
condition, a medium-sized lump of clay.” 

“Aye, and alack! clay soft and mushy, 
without even the redeeming characteristic of 
firmness.”’ 

This is Norah’s rejoinder, and, inasmuch as 
’tis her first for some time, we all pay her the 
unusual deference of listening ; moreover, ’tis 
strongly savored with truth, for even as she 
speaks the water from the drip, drip, trickle, 
trickle, through the roof of the hack, and on 
to our heads, washes briskly Lina’s nose, runs 
in dirty little streams from Nellie’s sad-fated 
frisettes, and even poor, patient, uncomplain- 
ing Norah, as she seeks a moment’s respite 
from the incessant shower-bath, by passing 
her not-exactly-snowy handkerchief across her 
dabbled face, draws a long smudge between 
her eyes, and so down to meet her left ear. 
The others have not yet observed it, and Il am 
just deliberating whether or not to lead the 
laugh against her, when Lina’s shrill tones 
entirely alter the course of my meditations. 

‘*Mercy on me, Dolly Heathecote! I’ll be 
blest if you’re not poisoned, and all from your 
insufferable vanity, too!” 

As I glance up in hasty terror, I discover 
the probable cause of her alarm, and a keen 
pain swiftly divides my heart. A bluish-green 
liquid is rapidly forming impromptu lakes on 
my shoulders and chest, dripping from cheeks 
and chin in reckless prodigality, and even 
meandering in far-stretching and inquisitive 
rivulets down my back and beneath my lacings. 

Alas for the fleeting glory! the transient 
loveliness of my bran-new Riverside, with its 
smart green bows! Only yesterday morning 
Peter Camartin had assured me green was his 
favorite color, and he looked at neither the 
trees nor grass as he spoke; and his eyes told 
me something more, at least I hope—I mean I 
think—they did; but this is not at all to the 
peint now, and Lina again pleasantly inter- 
rupts :— 

“Yes, ’tis all your insufferable vanity! 
Who ever heard of travelling in bright pea- 
green? I would advise you to get rid of it now, 
however, for a liquid green veil is not becom- 
ing ; it makes you look right sallow in spots.” 

“And 1’d rather look sallow in spots than 
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so all over, and all the time,’’ 1 retort with 
more heat than cleverness, for if Lina is slightly 
sallow—and, indeed, she is—her chin is as 
smooth and soft as a fresh camelia; and if her 
mouth is rather large, and her chin a little 
peaked, her nose is good, and her teeth like 
pearls. 

She reddens now with anger, which is be- 
coming, and draws herself up with all the 
overpowering dignity of offended pride; then 
silently but maliciously smooths out and reties 
her fresh black hat ribbons, and shakes and 
brushes her comparatively clean dress; then, 
still silent, but with delightful triumph in her 
eyes, looks down at me—at my horrid, soak- 
ing, dripping hat; my soiled and rumpled 
linen suit , my smudgy, wet, and streaky face ; 
and once more her gaze wanders back with 
complacency to her own attractive ensemble, 
and far more clearly than loud spoken words 
institutes the “odious’’ comparison. 


Iturn my head quickly aside to hide the sharp | 


anger and mortification of my face, for there 
is a hot, burning feeling in my eyes, and some- 
thing not rain ready to fall if I but wink. 
Presently I can turn around again, and then 
slowly and sadly I remove from my head its 
altered shield and adornment ; and ’tis nothing, 
nothing but pride which keeps back the tears, 
as I survey the wreck. Nellie, with her ever 
ready friendship, comes to my aid. 

** Ah, Dolly, my sweet, never mind! ’tis teo 
bad, though, it was such a very pretty hat, 
and so becoming; and I’m not the only one 
who thought so, for I heard Peter Camartin 
say’’— 

‘““My! that’s poor comfort now; her hat is 
ruined, if it was twenty times as becoming,”’ 
interrupts Lina, hastily, determined to deprive 
me of Peter’s remark. How disagreeable of 
her to prevent Nellie, if she can say nothing 
more pleasant herself. 

* Aye, but I have more solid consolation to 
offer, ‘happy thought’ Dolly. I just remem- 
ber a green tissue veil which I stuffed in the 
trunk at the last moment, and which I sha’n't 
need at all ; *twill be the very thing with which 
to trim another hat. There is a store at the 
‘Head,’ and I’m positive we can find some 
sort of a chapeau, and fix it up first thing in 
the morning.” 

“But now—now,” pipes Lina; “there are 
yet many hours before dark, and we'll not 
reach the place until long after, and then, 
when we change vehicles this evening, what 
then ?’’ 

“‘Much promise there is that we shall make 
any change !’’ answers Nellie, sharply. ‘ Look 
at the clouds, the sky, the earth, the air, all 
open space, and what do you see but rain, 
rain, and threatenings of more? and, 

“* Dearly as I love to ride 
With my sweetheart just by my side,’ 
I am not particularly partial to death by 


| drowning, and such will be the certain fate of 
all those who forsake this friendly shelter.”’ 

She ends with a comical grimace as she glances 
| around the leaky old hack, in which we pursue 
| the jolty tenor of our way. There is quite a 
party of us—Nellie, Lina, Norah, and I, Dolly 
b preerenen with Mrs. Jacob Camartin, to play 
at chaperone, and that perfect number, seven, 
| brothers, cousins, and particular friends, of 
| the opposite sex, to play at any little game 
| they may prefer; our nominal destination be- 

ing the famous ‘‘ Cesar’s Head,” but our route 
| embracing much beside of varied interest and 
| beauty. This is our second day out, and hith- 
| erto all has been prosperity and sunshine, but 
| now literally and figuratively the latter has 
fled, and our condition is scarcely enviable. 
| Since eleven A. M. the rain las been fall- 
| ing; not in shimmering summer showers, but 
| in mighty torrents, until even the greedy 
| earth seems satiated and overfull, and still no 
signs of abatement; the sky one mass of low- 
ering gray clouds, the distant mountains almost 
hid ’neath their sad-colored shrouds, while the 
nearer heights look gloomily down from under 
their sombre veils of shifting mist. 

‘Every sweet has its bitter,”’ 'tis said, and 
perhaps ’tis equally true that every bitter has 
its sweet, for our situation, uncomfortable 
though it seems, is not entirely destitute of 
charms. The leaky stuffy old hack in which 
we move along is usually appropriated to the 
baggage ; but when the skyey rivers began to 
descend, the gentlemen persisted in packing 
herein the feminine portion of the caravan ; so 
here we all are, and here we all are likely to 
remain for some time to come. 

What if the hack is rough and leaky (and 





falling oceans?), we are all young, and not 
much given to colds ; and then we started off 
with the intention of braving any and every- 
thing; for what contingencies do not arise on 
a grand mountain tour like ours? If Lina is 
in the hack, so is Nellie, and I have borne up 
bravely, until fond hopes perished, in the de- 
struction of my hat, and even that overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe would have been less crushing 
if Lina had not kept in such spotless order ; 
but, with her usual precision and forethought, 
she secured a seat removed from the leak, and 
with the aid of her large parasol has kept 
comparatively clean and dry. I say compara- 
tively, for we are a sorry-looking crowd, with 
our grim faces, soiled dresses, and dripping 
locks ; but desperate cases call for extra exer- 
tion, and so we have all drained to the utter- 
most our veins of wit and humor, robbed com- 
pletely our schoolgirl storehouse of anecdote 
and story ; we have sung all the songs that we 
know, and many more beside, for some, I am 
sure, never attained to the dignity of utterance 
until this darksome August day ; and have re- 
peated all the marvels we could possibly fabri- 
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cate, until even our elastic consciences refuse 
further elongation. 
* My grandma built a house 
Just sixteen stories high, 
And every story in that house 
Was filled with pigeon pie,” 
pipes Lina’s thin little voice, and perhaps the 
recital of her grandmother’s generous larder 
is suggestive, for we all declare at once we are 
hungry. 

We have been eating every half hour, but 
still we are hungry, and, of course, nature 
must be appeased. 

“*Pass the lunch-basket, Norah,’’ cries Nel- 
lie, vivaciously, her countenance brightening 
at the prospect of change. 

Lina has been singing, and singing is not 
her forte. 

**Pshaw !’’ exclaims Norah, contemptuously. 
‘‘What is the use of the lunch-basket? We'll 
all have to pass, like the folks at the ‘Turkish 
lunch.’ We have eaten all but that horrid fat 
ham and some wet biscuit.’’ 

Our countenances fall at this; but Nellie, 
not to be outgeneralled, says, quickly :— 

““* Happy Thought,’ I’m positive yonder low 
tenement we are approaching is a country 
store. See the circus pictures and advertise- 
ments—an unfailing sign—posted up outside. 
We'll stop and get some pickle, and with 
plenty of pickle even wet biscuit and ham will 
go down.”’ 

Accordingly we stop, and, wonder of won- 
ders! obtain our condiment. We are not dis- 
posed to be critical, and all agree it is splendid. 
I am in an agony of terror, lest the buggies 
join us while we wait, and crowd far back in 
the corner beside Mrs. Jacob, who is deep in 
happy slumber. How I start as the well- 
known sound of wheels comes near, and a gay, 
familiar voice cries out :— 

“Heigho! are you all drowned in there ?”’ 

How I envy Lina her hat and clean face, 
which she at once proceeds to stick out. 

**Not a bit of it!’ she screams. (1 wonder 
if Peter thinks her voice as shrill as I do!) 
** At least, none of us but Dolly, and she only 
because she sat under a leak, trying to keep 
an eye on Frank’s buggy.” 

Frank Toles is Lina’s cousin, and, much as 
[ like the honest soul, I certainly do not care 
to ever, ever keep an eye on him, as she vul- 
garly phrases it. Why, why does she persist 
in teasing me about him, and always before 
Peter? I am peeping through a crack, and 
see Peter turn red and green, and bite his un- 
der lip hard. How I long to contradict that 
glib little goose of a girl, but it is quite impos- 
sible; my face is covered with wretched green 
spots, and my hair quite tumbled down, so I 
ean only groan mentally, and watch while 
Lina chats briskly, and Peter answers absently, 
and John (John is my brother, and Nellie is 
to be my sister some fine day) and his fiancée 








talk in low tender tones through another aper- 
ture. Presently Peter says :— 

‘*Where in the world, or the hack, is Miss 
Heathecote? Is she asleep, or angry, that she 
haS neither spoken nor moved since we drove 
up?” 

“‘Neither,’’ Lina assures him, adding sweetly, 
“She remarked as you all drove up that she 
wished to see no one but her brother; thinks 
herself scarcely presentable, I believe, from 
the loss of her hat, or something. You know 
in these highly civilized days it is hardly safe 
to lose one’s head-covering,”’ and she laughs 
as though her remarks had been fine, but 
Peter only smiles, and says, eagerly :— 

‘*Miss Norah, please present my compliments 
to Miss Dolly, and beg that she will accept my 
broad-brim as a covering for those numerous 
hair-pins, braids, and curls.” 

How horrid of him to believe her artful and 
untrue insinuation, for I have nothing on but 
my own, own hair, save one very small plait. 
I nearly choke with rage at them both, and am 
not conscious of what reply I make. It must 
have been very rude and severe, though (my 
capabilities for that sort of thing are marvel- 
lous), for Peter grows scarlet, looks furious, 
and turns on his heel, while all the others 
titter, all save John and Nellie. Then we 
start off once more, but not before Lina cries 
out :— 

‘Please, good people, whenever there is the 
slightest cessation, let me have a seat in one 
of the open vehicles. I’m tired to death riding 
in this cramped old concern,’’ and Mr. Camar- 
tin, turning back with his courtliest bow and 
smile, assures her he will watch most eagerly 
the uncertain sky, and the earliest possible 
moment will find his buggy awaiting her dis- 
posal. 

We are more quiet than before stopping, all 
save Lina, who sings, sings, and watches her 
clothes. Norah is asleep beside Mrs. Jacob; 
and Nellie and I, we have rolled up our cur- 
tain and can see out nicely, sit silent, hand in 
hand, and look out at the country through 
which we are passing. 

Carolina farming lands, fresh green corn- 
fields, long stretches of stubble, from which the 
smaller grains have sometime been harvested, 
rolling brown uplands, dotted here and there 
with conical hayricks, great patches of scanty 
tobacco plants, hills, hills, and over all the 
drifting, misty sheets of rain, for ‘tis much 
more moderate now; indeed, a faint line of 
blue gleams in the southwest, and there is 
strong probability that Lina will get her ride. 

‘Dolly,’ says Nellie, presently, waking up 
from her dreamy quiet, and rolling down the 
hack curtain as she speaks, ‘‘I am certain it 
is clearing off, and of course they wil! want us 
to get into the wagonette and buggys; that 
was the plan, you know, that if it cleared we 
were to endeavor to see the sunset from the 
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‘Head,’ and you must not think of staying 


-cooped up in this old place.” 


“But what can I do?” cry I, feeling my 
misery redoubled return. ‘It is impossible to 
wear that hat, it stains me so; and my face— 
my face—and my hair’’— 

“Hush, hash! just hear me; we have been 
a stupid couple! This green will come off with 
soap and water, I’ll be bound,”’ and so rejoin- 
ing she produces from her satchel a comb and 
brush, acake of soap, and a rather soiled towel. 
It is no difficult task to wet a corner of the lat- 
ter and froth it with soap. After five minutes’ 
hard serubbing of my face I ask, faintly :— 

‘Is it coming off at all?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; not entirely, you know, but 
much better than at first. There, now, that 
will do, and you have a splendid color from 
rubbing.”’ 

“In my nose, yes,’’ I retort, bitterly; but 
Nellie, not hearing or heeding my small insinu- 
ation regarding her skill as Abigail, proceeds 
quickly to do up my hair. 

Iam not a beauty, but my hair is one of my 
strong points, and I can more readily credit 
her next assertion ; that it looks really lovely, 
all crisp and shining from its long bath. 

“There, now!” cries my ingenuous friend, 
‘just tie on my blue veil and bold up my pa- 
rasol (yours is broken, you know), and you 
are fixed.’’ 

My costume is anything but elegant; but I 
am charmed to feel presentable once more, and 
nearly smother Nell with kisses. 

We are none too swift, either, for even now 
the hack stops suddenly in obedience to a sig- 
nal, and in a few moments the gentlemen join 
us. Slowly, one by one, we clamber from the 
hack—Norah and Mrs. Camartin first to cheer 
Mr. Jacob in the wagonette, while John hands 
Nellie into his buggy near by. As I emerge 
from behind Lina’s slight figure, there is a uni- 
versal outcry. 

“Is it possible that is yourself? we heard 
you had vowed never to forsake the dear old 
hack.” 

“Why, Miss Dolly, can it be you’re alive, 
after all, when we have spent the afternoon in 
bewailing your untoward fate!’’ 

“So Richard is himself again ;’’ this from 
John, ete. ete. 

Their light foolishness embarrasses me 
strangely, and I feel stiff and awkward; but 
endeavor faithfully to conceal it. Only Peter 
is silent, as, after carefully assisting Lina into 
his elegant buggy, he stands beside it, tall and 
dark, and apparently devoted to its occupant. 
If he thinks to affect me by all this, he is mis- 
taken. Mr. Peter Camartin is nothing to me, 


and so, though I feel dull and queer and have | 


a strong inclination to cry (why I cannot ima- 
gine, unless ’tis the quantity of pickle I have 
eaten), I manage to wink and blush as Mr. 
Toles and Walter French at the same moment 








proffer me a seat in their respective vehicles. 
Peter looks towards us as they speak, and I 
am conscious he is watching me keenly ; with 
much empressment, I trow, to Mr. Toles. 

“**The race to the swift.’ Mr. Frank, I be- 
lieve you were three seconds ahead. Mr. 
French, we will have our chat to-morrow.”’ 

“What a coquette Dolly is,’’ 1 hear Lina 
simper as I climb into my buggy, but I fail to 
eatch Peter’s reply; it must have been amus- 
ing and to the point, for Lina laughs immode- 
rately. However, one cannot judge much by 
that, for she giggles if one but observes that 
the day is warm, or the earth round, that is, if 
one is a gentleman; girls somehow fail to en- 
tertain her so readily. 

**Let us fall in the rear, Miss Dolly,” says 
Frank; “that is, if you don’t mind.” But 
something in his manner makes me think I do 
mind, and I answer hastily :— 

‘Ah, no, no; we must never be the last in 
this imposing array ;’”’ but ’tis too late, for as I 
speak Mr. Camartin’s buggy dashes around 
and ahead of us, and we are indeed the last. 
** Ah, well, never mind, we shall do very nicely 
here, I’m sure,” say I, philosophically, and 
then I begin to talk as hard and fast as ever 1 
can, for I really don’t like the way Mr. Frank 
looks, reé and white every ten minutes, and as 
if he might have something to say which 1 
don’t care to hear. 

How delicious the air is after the rain; so 
crisp, fresh, and cool, with a swishy breeze, 
which promises to stiffen as we ascend the 
mountain. The day is fast waning, and ’tis 
scarcely probable we shall see the sunset from 
the heights, but we drive rapidly on, hoping to 
reach our destination ere night closes in. The 
sky is covered with troops of swinging, fleecy: 
cloudlets, with here and there a faint airy 
stretch of soft, pale blue and glimmer of sun- 
Shine toward the west. It seems later than it 
really is, here on the mountain side, for we 
are ascending all the time now in gradual, 
easy slopes, with an occasional precipitous 
climb, short and steep. The road is narrow, 
winding, and rough, crossed most frequently, 
almost every half mile it seems, by a boister- 
ous, dancing, glad little creek, slipping with 
swift, musical, foam-white feet, across its shal- 
low bed, or striding with hasty, heavy, angry 
steps adown some narrow rock-lined channel. 
The bridges are frail, insecure rustic little 
structures, which I should delight in if it were 
not that Mr. Frank’s arm has an uncomfort- 
able habit of slipping to my side of the seat 
whenever we approach the same. Our way is 
almost shut in by stout, leafy oaks, and stately, 
slender pines, through whose tops the wind 
rocks softly, while a thick undergrowth of rho- 
dodendron, ivy, wild, clinging vines, and sap- 
lings too numerous to mention, still further 
dims and obscures the light. An occasionai 
turn in the read reveals Mr. Camartin and 
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Lina ; how absorbed in each other they seem, 





| us to surmise that some peaceful old satyr of 


and it is not only I who thinks so; Mr. Yoles | the vale is just now indulging in his evening 


observes the same. 

**We shall be there now in fifteen minutes,’’ 
said the latter, and then suddenly, and with- 
out warning, he said something else, much more 
disagreeable, which makes my face feel on fire 
and my head dizzy. A quick bend in the road 
at this moment reveals Mr. Camartin riding 
slowly and bending close toward Lina. My 
face burns still hotter, and then I grew white 
as the dead, and my heart almost ceases its 
mad throbs. I must determine, settle all this; 
shall I decide my fate, and end forever this 
weary doubt, indecision, and pain? At any 
rate I must give some answer to Frank, who, 
good fellow, looks thoroughly in earnest, and, 
I must add, thoroughly sheepish. 

“Will you wait a little—give me a little time 
to think—to decide; say till to-morrow?’’ I 
murmur. 

“A week—two of them ; a month, if you will, 
if so be there is any hope for me at the last,’’ 
he cries, and then he adds something very fcol- 
ish, too foolish indeed to repeat; and which 
I atonce stop, after which he looks snubbed 
and uncomfortable, and I feel thoroughly the 
last, and am charmed when a final steep pull 
brings us unexpectedly up to a wide, open 


stretch of modulating land, rising and falling 


in soft green curves, and where we seem almost 
on a level with the awful peaks surrounding 
us On every side. 

In silence we drive rapidly westward, and, 
after another very slight ascent, in equal si- 
lence alight. The others have all gone on to 
the cliff, and I am compelled to receive con- 
siderable assistance from Frank as I clamber 
ever the great rough stones, ere I join them. 

And oh! never, never, can I hope to portray, 
with anything like justice or fidelity, the scene 
which awaits me! Itis only at such times that 
we realize the awful hollowness and emptiness 
of words. Words! the frail, narrow, insuffi- 
cient bridges, which must convey our swift- 


| pipe. 

| We are too late to witness the ancient bride- 
| groom of the earth, with all hisroyal pomp and 
| pageant, pass beyond the closing gates of day ; 
| but we scarcely heed this, for if the west is no 
fitful, blushing, shining bride, it is a fair, frail 
widow, all robed in wonderful fathomless garb 
of trailing clouds, while her numerous hand- 
maids, the distant peaks, stand ready with the 
ineasureless mourning veil of milk-white shim- 
| mering mist. Nearer the bold, scarred side of 
‘*Table Rock,” with the damp vapors cooling 
about its base, faces us in the gathering twi- 


| light, while above us a cloud slips from its 


| place, a single star gleams brightly, showing 
that in those distant realms the Night is light- 
ing his countles lamps. 

Searcely a word is spoken as we so stand ; 
indeed, we all mentally decide that this is no 
time for idle chatter. I, for one, feel com- 
pelled to dumbness, and almost forget my 
faculties of speech, forget everything ; all the 
trouble and care of the day, forget Peter, Mr. 
Frank, and Lina, all save the wonderful, grand, 








shifting panorama, till Lina begins applying to 


_ them her stale, ready-made, insipid epithets, 
| and then the charm is broken. 


Peter is not beside her now; he started ab- 
ruptly when she began, and wandered away to 
the further side of the cliff, and with folded 
arms is peering over the frightful edge. I 


| grow faint watching him and long to call out, 


then recollect myself and turn away, and when 
next I look he is among us. We are all loathe 
to quit the place, and it is deep twilight ere we 
reach the hotel, a fourth of a mile away. 


PART II. 


TIRED and depressed though 1 am, @ vigor- 
ous bath and fresh toilet improve me much ; 


| and hot coffee and a famous supper add to the 


footed thoughts frem the wondrous soul-land | 


to the outer world. 

The huge rugged boulders over which we 
climb, smooth suddenly down into a gray, even 
mass of. slippery rock, elevated nearly five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea; on 
whose narrow, projecting, extremest edge we 
stand gazing down, down an awful sheer pre- 
cipitous descent of twenty-three or twenty-five 
hundred feet! All around and about us, to 
the south and west, rise lofty, towering heights 
of the same blue chain; separated from us at 
unequal distances by a capricious and uneven 


| 
| 
| 
j 


} 


cure. Indeed, I feel unnaturally exhilarated, 
and laugh and talk incessantly. 

Frank is tiresomely devoted, is constantly 
beside me, or watching, with his too-plainly-un- 
derstood gaze, my every movement; and it is 
somewhat to cover this I so rattle away, for 
Nellie looks at me with wondering, half-re- 
proachful eyes, John seems amused, Lina is 
smiling and indifferent, and Peter—one can’t 
well determine how Peter looks—one moment 
stern, dark, almost wrathful, the next serene 


| and tender—at least toward Lina—and through 


valley, which just below us looks shadowy and | 


dark, as if the form of the great impenetrable 
rock ever lingered upon it. Pigmy-like and 
stunted seem its trees in their. green array, 
while the faint upward curling smoke from a 
distant cabin far below and beyond us, causes 


it all distractingly handsome. 

I recount all our foolish, pitiful jokes of the 
day, as we sit on the long, open veranda, 
through which the night wind sweeps with no 
gentle hand; but it is delightful, for my face 
is so hot, and not even Frank’s assurance that 
my color is love:y and wy eyes like stars com- 
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pensates me for the quick throbbing of my 
temples and my burning cheeks. We all laugh 
immoderately in thus reviewing our folly ; 
when Lina, always anxious for a “finger in 
the pie’’ (as the old proverb has it), interposes. 

“Speaking of funny stories and original say- 
ings, reminds me of aremark of an acquaintance 
of mine; he was more than an acquaintance, 
he was a very particular friend. As we were 
starting out together one night, he inquired, 


suddenly, ‘ Miss Lina, are you fond of chicken?’ | 


Of course I wondered what could be coming 
next, but answered, ‘Yes; oh, yes!’ ‘Well, 
then, allow me to offer you a wing,’ and he 
presented his arm. I was so amused, so very 
original in him, wasn’t it?’’ : 

Lina is surely gratified, for as she comes out 
with this, we all literally roar, in the midst 
of which, Walter French leans forward, say- 
ing dryly :-— 

“Miss Lina, are you fond of conundrums 

**Yes; oh, yes, indeed! specially so.” 

“Then let me propound the very latest. 
*Where was Jeff when the candle went out?’”’ 

It is too bad of Walter, for even Lina per- 
ceives his drift and keeps a hard silence, while 
an awkward pause falls on the company. 

It is more to break this than for anything 
else, I ery, “‘Good people, since you are so 
devoted to conundrums, answermeone. ‘Why 
is itsaid that the author of “‘ Innocents Abroad’”’ 
has a specially devoted and attentive wife?’ 
Just three minutes grace for your wit.” . 

Bah !’’ answers Jolin, quickly, ‘‘thatis easy 
enough. Because they ‘ Twain are one.’”’ 

‘““Not my answer,” say I, gravely; “but 
better perhaps. Will none of the others make 
a guess? Then—because she is always calling 
*‘Sam-you-well’ (Samuel).”’ 

All laugh to an absurd extent except Lina, 
who, regarding the point, is where Jeff was. 

‘“‘Whatever is the sense of that, when his 
name is Mark Twain?” 

“Strange,” answers Walter, in an odd, sup- 
pressed voice, ‘“‘passing strange; but there is 
some small enlightenment in the fact that he 
has a second cognomen, ‘Samuel Clemens!’ ”’ 

“Has he? Oh, yes, I see now; but it is 
rather far-fetched, I think. The other answer 
is better because more simple.” 

** And simplicity,”’ rejoins Walter, “‘isa thing 
for admiration, but would be more so if it were 
rarer.’’ His tone is gravely polite, but a cour- 
teous tone is a flimsy veil for pointed words. 

Then we all retire, the ladies declaring their 
intention of seeing the sun rise from the cliff ; 
the gentlemen laying wagers to the opposite 
effect, and announcing their laudable purpose 
of seeing it after it has risen. 

The chill, gray dawn is abroad in the room 
when I wake, and I spring up at once, for we 
must be expeditious, as the rock is some dis- 
tance off, and the summer morn swift in its 
coming. 


9? 








** Merey on me!”’ growls Lina, “it ain’t morn- 
ing yet, is it? Lam so sleepy I don’t believe 
it is morning ;’’ while Norah answers her by 
another shake, and Nellie and 1 button our 
boots. 

“Girls, girls, we must be off!’’ cried Nellie 
five minutes later, ‘“‘the east is beginning to 
lighten, and we must hasten.”’ 

“But my hair is not done up,’’ said Lina, 
and I, in the same breath, regarding with envi- 
ous eyes the others already hatted and shawled. 

“Ah, well, never mind doing up your hair; 
the gentlemen won’t be there, you know, and 
we will see nobody else so early; just tie on 
| your veils and come along.”’ 

I proceed to take her advice, slipping on my 
convenient waterproof, and tying back with 
a ribbon my long loose hair; but Lina demurs, 
and insists that we wait while she pins on her 
braids, for which I cannot censure her, as she 
certainly looks much better with than without 
them, having but a scanty supply of nature’s 
veiling. 

All is quiet as we pass out, but we run nearly 
all the way, and of course reach the rock a full 
half hour before the sun appears. I do,not 
at all mind this, though; who could, in this 
balmy, dewy, freshest air, so utterly delicious 
that every draught seems an elixir of life, and 
makes the blood tingle briskly in every vein? 

Norah and Lina are still sleepy, and the latter 
yet grumbling at being so needlessly hurried ; 
so, to escape this, Nellie and I determine to ex- 
| plore tie little path to our left, which our 
small guide, Pip, assures us leads to a shelf in 
the rock far below, commonly christened grim 
old ‘‘Csar’s Mouth.’’ The others protest at 





our daring and folly, but nothing daunted we 
follow Pip. I enjoy it immensely, it is so deep 
and precipitate that we step down two or three 
feet at one effort, slide awhile, or swing down 
by bushes and shrubs, till the place is reached. 

It is a large excavation in front of the cliff, 
which above juts far over in projecting eaves, 
atid below furnishes a dry, smooth-floored little 
apartment, sufficiently commodious to accom. 





modate half-a-dozen or. more persons. Old 
| Cesar must have been considered an awful 
| personage by the natives, to have had his 
charms and proportions thus magnified in this 
| grim, rugged effigy of stone. 

How indescribably lovely and fair the valley 
| appears, just escaped from the thraldom of 
| night, while the far, faint glimmer of silver 
fog in the green shows the winding line of a 
distant river. 

Presently the mountains before us begin to 
brighten with a far-stretching, slowly-coming 
radiance ; the topmost peaks, with tremulous 
eagerness, first catching the light, which slowly 
shifts to the next lower heights. The valley 
begins to dimple in stray, short beams; the 
distant silver line in the green glows for a mo- 
ment with a delicate blush at the sun’s first 
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kiss, then graceful and fleet as the mountain 
roe the vapors disappear, showing the swift- 
flowing water; when with one careless bound, 
above the mountains far behind us in the east 
the mighty sun appears, bathing the world in 
his matchless glory. 

When we climb back to join the others, only 
Norah and Mrs. Jacob await us; Lina, fearing 
the advent of the gentlemen, has returned 
alone to the hotel. As we reach the rear 
piazza of the same, a servant passes with a 
small untrimmed hat 'n her hand. [I seize her 
at once. 

‘Oh, will you please tell me whose hat this 
is, and where you got it? I lost mine yester- 
day, and am crazy for one. Are there any 
more like it to be had at the same place ?”’ 

The maid smiles provokingly as she re- 
plies : “‘ This one belongs to Miss Toles, ma’am, 
one of your party, and itis the very last of any 
sort Mr. Grau had; he sold the mate to this 
yesterday.”’ 

“Miss Toles!” cried I. “Lina! why Lina 
does not need one; oh, what shall Ido? Lina 
did you say, girl?” 

Lina walks towards us as we speak, and 
calis out sharply: ‘‘Come along; girl, come 
along with my hat. Of course I need it, or I 
shouldn't have bought it.” She speaks briskly 
and loud, but she looks sullen and slightly 
ashamed. 

** Are you sure there are no more at the shop, 
that this is the very last one?” I question once 
more ; but the maid has disappeared, probably 
fearing a scene. 

“Lina, Lina, how could you do so?” ex- 
claims Nellie, while in silent despair I sink 
into a chair near by. ‘‘When you knew how 
much more Dolly needed the hat, and heard 
this very plan for getting it discussed.” 

Lina’s blushes disappear, and she grows 
white and muleish. ‘1 believe, Miss Barton, 
there is no legal demand that I should ask your 
permission ere making a purchase. Allow me 
to judge of my own need of this one, and if 
the paying for and receiving a thing makes it 
yours, this hat is certainly mine.” 

She stoops as she speaks and picks up the 
bone of contention ; certainly it is nothing over 
which so to struggle, and yet if it had been 
gold studded with brilliants, I could not have 
eyed it with more longing eyes. 

How very plain, almost ugly Lina looks, her 
braids all rough and awry, and showing so 
plainly that they are braids, her mouth hard and 
set, and her face sallow and purple in the chill 
morning air. Eshake my head reprovingly as 
Nellie begins again, but it is useless; woman 
like, she is going to say what she thinks. 

“Yours at the bar of mere reason, perhaps, 
but never yours at the bar of generosity, justice, 
ortruth. Why have you been so ungenerous, so 
spiteful toward Dolly on this trip? Your hard 
speeches of yesterday, your petty insinuations 
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about her hair and frightful appearance with- 
out her hat, before the gentlemen; your’— 

But Nellie’s charge suddenly ceases, and her 
face alters. Lina grows scarlet, literally scar- 
let, as she drops, as though it burnt, the un- 
fortunate hat. 1 look around to discover the 
cause of the change. 

Peter Camartin, shut up in a small side yard, 
from which there is no egress save across this 
very porch, is walking toward us, and must 
have heard all that has passed. 

Unlike the rest, Peter is wonderfully com- 
posed and unembarrassed, and cool as the 
morning, lifts his hat with a courtly bow. 
‘‘Bon jour, mesdemoiselles. Pray, do not let 
me interrupt your charming conference. I was 
deep in conversation with Pip when the sound 
of your voices reached me, and have come to 
hear your overwhelming description of your 
morning’s view, to be drowned in an ocean of 
adjectives, those words so dear to the feminine 
heart.” 

With what inimitable ease Peter can control 
his face and manner. I know he could not fail 
to hear every word that has passed, and so do 
the others, but all feign ignorance and reply; 
at least so does Nellie; Lina has disappeared 
like a seared rabbit, and 1 am too hopelessly 
confused by my loose, tumbled hair, which 
sweeps the chair-back and_ reaches the floor, 
and which my nervous fingers in vain attempt 
to pin up, by—everything ! to frame any speech. 

At this moment Pip (dear little Pip! I have 
cause to love her) appears on the scene ot 
action. ‘Are you the lady as what’s dead off 
to buy a hat? ’cause here ’s oneas belongs to my 
cousin’s step-daughter, and 1 guessed, as how 
she ’d never had it on a hair of her head, you’d 
be willin’ to gititof her. It’s all the earth too 
leetle for her, jist sits right up a-top of her 
skull.’’ Pip has forgotten her previous asser- 
tion about “its never having touched a hair of 
her head.”’ 

In an incredible time the bargain is conclud- 
ed, I paying fhe delighted Pip double the re- 
quired sum and feeling ready to embrace her 
beside, but, there being lookers-on, I wisely 
refrain. 

Nellie rushes off to get the veil to trim our 
purchase, and Peter stands by with a comical 
air of interestand amusement. As Nellie with 
nimble fingers pins on the floating green dra- 
pery, Peter addresses me directly for the first 
time since yesterday’s unlucky contretemps. 

**So, not disheartened by the fate of its pre- 
decessor, you are going to try your luck in 
green once more. Whata lovely shade that is !"’ 

His tone is peculiar, and I know he is think- 
ing of that other conversation, three days be- 
fore, when he complimented my green bows, 
and said much beside. What an age it seems 
since then! The very spirit of perversity 
prompts my reply. 


“I believe Lcan’t agree with you. Lam more 
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partial to blue, perhaps because it has proved 
a friend in need. Mr. Toles assured me last 
afternoon, when I wore Nellie’s blue veil, that 
blue was my color.”’ 

What a vain, silly, pointless speech! It 
touches the mark, however, for Peter looks 
mortified and turns away his head. I long to 
say something pleasant, but cannot determine 
what it shall be. 

Presently Peter turns around and speaks 
again. ‘Why did you not accept my offer of 
a substitute for your loss ?’’ 

“There are a great many ways of doing 
everything,” I remark, with striking original- 
ity, ‘and I did not admire your style of mak- 
ing the offer ; beside it was all in jest.”’ 

“Then why, why in the name of all peace 
did you not accept it as such? My foolish 
speech about the curls and braids was deucedly 
impertinent, Iam ready to admit, and. 1 have 
sincerely regretted it every hour since; but 
you knew I was joking, knew I meant no in- 
sinuation—nothing, nothing; by Jove, how 
could I?” and he glances significantly at my 
dishevelled hair. ‘I have not had a peaceful 
minute since; but you have seemed so cold, 
looked so’’— 

He pauses, waiting for me to look up, but I 
keep my eyes persistently on the floor. Peter 
is not going to draw me into any expression of 
regret or penitence ; have not all been remark- 
ing his devotion to Lina? I raise my head to 
make some light reply, but something in his 
face checks me, he looks so deeply earnest. I 
am provoked with him, provoked with myself ; 
with myself for my stupidity, with him for con- 
fusing me so and increasing it thereby. Iam 
determined to say something, so speak quickly. 

“Tam glad thatsome of my friends are more 
considerate, believe more in me; do not con- 
sider me a make-up, a sham!” 


A hot flush dyes his cheeks, and keen disap-° 


pointment burns in his eyes; either Peter is a 
consummate actor, or he likes me very, very 
much; most probably the first supposition is 
correct, just so he looks at Lina; so I pretend 
not to notice his altered face, and cry out gayly 
to Mr. Toles, who is approaching. 

“See how the damages are repaired !’’ and I 
hold up my recent purchase, all trimmed and 
fine. 

He comes forward delightedly, and compli- 

ments profusely both hat and wearer ; insist- 
ing that I shall try it on. With my most dé- 
sbonnaire grace I comply, and his glance is 
decidedly comforting as to the result. When 
I look around to ascertain what Peter thinks, 
only his coat-tails are visible ; he is disappear- 
ing through the doorway. 

Two and a half hours later we have left 
““Cxsar’s Head” and have reached the ‘‘ Cedar 
Mountain House,” eight miles distant; from 


which place we propose to visit the noted | 





“Cedar Mountain Falls,’’ several miles re- 
moved. 

Having obtained fresh water for man and 
beast, and a portly guide, we are once more on 
the wing, though not so 

“Light of heart and gay of wing 
As Eden’s garden bird,” 

for though we seem an enviable, happy, laugh- 
ing crowd, appearances are here, as elsewhere, 
deceitful. Nellie, indeed, wears her soft, na- 
tive look of happy content; but Lina is snap- 
pish and sullen ; Frank uneasy and of doubtful 
mind ; Peter silent, at least when I see him, 
and evidently distrait; while I am positively 
wretched, and only hope I am concealing it 
better and more successfully than the others. 
Nellie, John, Lina, and I occupy the wagon- 
ette, which arrangement seems highly displeas- 
ing to most of the company. Lina is crosser 
and more snappish than usual because Peter is 
wholly indifferent, and shares his buggy with 
one of the men. Frank looks reproachful and 
out of sorts because I refused to honor with 
my presence his conveyance. Peter is moody 
over something, perhaps I don’t know what, 
and I, ah, I can tell but too well the cause of 
my own heavy heart. 

Two miles from the hotel we again dismount, 
and prepare to visit the first of the three falls 
our route embraces. After a long, arduous, 
and rather difficult clamber and slide down a 
winding hill, we feel fully repaid when the 
gorge is reached and the fali appears, for the 
view here is really lovely, even grand. The 
silver clear mountain stream, with one swift 
bound, leaps over a shelving ,wall of stone, 
ninety or a hundred feet below, to a stretching 
platform of the same gray rock, from whence, 
even at a distance of twenty yards, our faces 
are dashed by the delicious spray, which rises 
in laughing snow showers to catch the light, 
then, once more falling, joins the restless 
stream adown its rygged channel. 

Even I, unappreciative as is my mood, am 
charmed by the musical roar of the fall, and 
swish of the restless stream, into a pleasant 
quiescence, a state of mind unknown for 
twenty-four hours, save that brief time spent 
on the grand old rock at the Head; and it is 
not until we are again in motion that I remem- 
ber my troubled heart, my persecuting ad- 
mirer, my stinging conscience; for these all 
belong to one and the same category, and are 
closely connected. Why, oh, why was I so fool- 
ish yesterday? Why did I not say no, at once 
and forever, to poor Frank Toles, who to-day 
literally haunts me? I verily believe he is 
cognizant of every step I take, every glance I 
give, every word I utter, and I am now fully 
convinced that never can I accept this surveil- 
lance as life-long. 

The “Three Sisters,” a graceful, lovely, 
triple fall, comes next in rvute, but I have no 
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eyes for nature’s fair and wondrous picture, 
for here I determine to screw up my courage, 
and have done with Frank. Heavy hearted, 
self-reproachful, and even tearful, [accomplish 
this feat; and, though my generous victim is 
as courteous and considerate as a noble man 
ean be, I shall never retain sweet memories of 
the “Sisters Trio.” As we sit apart, I on a 
stump, Frank on the sward near by, Peter 
stumbles upon us, and looks as absurdly guilty 
as the dramatis persone. 1 do hope he under- 
stood I was saying “nay” instead of “yea;’’ 
he-moved away so quickly, though, there’s no 
guessing. 

One mile further, the guide assures us, is 
the crowning beauty—the famous fall of the 
“Bridal Veil,” and it is planned we shall there 
take our mid-day lunch. Another short ride, 
dismounting, and hard scramble down a steep 
descent, and we reach the desired spot, the 
happy retreat, the delicious place—for is it not 
here we shall once more lovingly dissect the 
intricacies of the lunch-basket ? tenderly bring 
to light boiled beef and chicken, pickle and 
hard-boiled eggs? But, hungry as we all un- 
doubtedly are, I believe no one, even mo- 
mentarily, thinks of these near-to-hand blisses 
as we descend into the gorge and reach the 
place. It is not until our eyes have been 
wholly delighted, altogether satisfied, by a 
long, full gaze at the strange beauty, the rare 
loveliness of the softly-stepping stream, as it 
listlessly glides from ledge to ledge; then, as 
if fearing delay, strides brightly, briskly on, 
till a wide, elevated, overhanging cliff is 
reached, where all its forces culminated, and 
on the alert it sweeps grandly, proudly over 
in an undivided mass of glinting, silver-white 
water, and foamy, wreathing spray; not until 
all this, in far richer detail, has been taken in 
and rejoiced over, do we remember our far less 
artistic, but urgent need of lunch. 

“Blessed hour of dinner, the best of all hours, 

When thorns are all roses, and weeds are all 

flowers,” 
says John, with pleasing emphasis, as we gather 
around our hastily-spread board, the smooth, 
clean rock serving at once for cloth and table. 

“Au vrai chaque état a ses charmes,’’ com- 
ments Peter, with a yielding countenance and 
softening tone; but, alas! both expression of 
speech and face are induced by the cheer 
spread before and below him, and not to be 
appropriated by anything more elevated. 

“Tl vow this steak is the best I ever tasted 
anywhere,”’ puts in Frank, who, to my relief, 
looks a shade less lugubrious and comfortless 
than an hour since. 


“And I’ll stake all 1 have that I have not | 
my share of the same,”’ replies Walter French, 


dryly. 
“Nul n’est content de sa fortune ; ni mécon- 
tent de son esprit,’’ cry I, gayly, airing a 


favorite maxim, while all join in a laugh at 
Walter’s expense. 

Dinner sharpens wit, and wit creates laugh- 
| ter, and laughter cheers and warms the heart. 
| Weall rise a brighter party. Lina even begins 
| to sing, and Peter looks a shadow of his former 
self, which is a great improvement on the last 
| two days ; and I—I feel wonderfully improved. 
| Peter says some quite civil things to me, and I 
| feel ready for any and everything; so, when 
the gentlemen propose going under the cliff to 
| explore the long passage between the rock and 
| falling sheet of water, I insist on the ladies 
| doing the same. Norah is of a similar mind, 
| and Nellie allows herself to be persuaded ; so 

we go, leaving Lina expostulating, and de- 
elaring ‘‘nothing could induce her to commit 
such folly.’’ 

It is splendid under here, so shady and cool, 
| with the far overhanging rock for a roof and 
side, the rushing mighty water for a nether 
| wall, while our way underneath is composed 
| of broad stepping stones and shining little 
| lakes. The trickle and splash of the water 

through the crevices of the roof, the roar and 
| swell of the fall outside, all, all are delightful, 
/even though we are pretty well drenched by 
| the same. I believe, on thinking it over, that 
| this was the cause of Lina’s refusal to join us. 
She feared getting wet and out of order, for 
| she never looks well when not fixed ‘just so ;’’ 
her braids get tumbled and awry, and when 
the pearl-powder washes off her face she does 
look sallow. 
| I have fallen behind the others, stopping to 
get some long, clinging sprays of rare, tendril 
moss ; the moss cleaves obstinately to its be- 
loved home, and I am detained some time; so 
feel relieved, on looking up, to see one of the 
| gentlemen a few paces ahead. A second look 
shows me it is Peter; but his back is turned, 
,and perhaps he does not know ef my prox- 
|imity. He walks leisurely along, and I follow, 
| the deep silence only broken by the musical 
| trickle of the diamond-bright drops through 
| the rock. We have nearly reached the oppo- 
| site end, and can see the opening clearly, when 
Peter stops and turns shortly around. He 
| must have known all along I was here, for his 
manner expresses no surprise. 

‘*Here is an ugly step,”’ pointing to a large 
| pool directly in our path, with beyond a sloping 
| stone, sleek and slippery with slimy moss. 
| “Shall I lift you over? It is a risk for you to 
| attempt it alone.”’ 

His tone is slightly constrained, as if he 
| feared another rebuff. I smile and shake my 
| head. 
| “Take my note-book, please, and my moss, 
| and 1’1l jump; I like nothing better.” 

He looks as though he would remonstrate ; 

then, suddenly changing his mind, receives my 
| possessions with an air of indifferent reserve, 
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and leaps across. I see his firmly-booted foot 
slide several inches as he lands, and, facing 
quickly about, he cries out :— 

“Wait! wait! you must not try it alone!’ 

But it is too late. With my skirts gathered 
about me, and my eyes shut, I make a flying 
spring, feel my feet slip, slip, a horrible thump, 
and utter unconsciousness. When I wake, a 


few minutes later, 1 am utterly bewildered. | 


The clear sapphire heaven hangs far above us ; 
a cool, green light filters through the trees ; 
and I am in a soft, grassy-couch, with my head 
pillowed on Peter’sarm. Returning conscious- 


ness: brings swift-winged memory, and with | 
the hot blood literally dyeing my face, I lift | 
my head and attempt to rise, grow giddy, and | 


am compelled to fall back. 

“Are you much hurt, Dolly?” inquires Pe- 
ter, tenderly ; and I don’t feel much inclined 
to scold him for his careless use of my name, 
he looks so pale and thoroughly concerned. 

My head is going around and around, but I 
manage to answer :— 

“ Yes—no—that is, I am hurt—some,”’ and 
then I utter “‘Peter’’ indistinetly, and for no 
possible reason, and lose consciousness once 
more. 

The cool splashing of water over my face 
rouses me effectually, and I open my eyes and 
beg that he will desist ; but he does not hear 
or heed, and keeps upa plentiful shower for 
some minutes, by which time I feel several 


shades more natural, and insist on a with- | 


drawal of the bath. 

‘*Ah, you are much better now!’’ he says, 
cheerfully, rubbing my hands vigorously with 
a fresh cambric handkerchief he has substi- 
tuted for atowel. ‘Ready for this?’ and he 
draws a silver flask from his pocket. 

I shake my head, but he shows no deference, 


and for answer holds it to my reluctant but | 


somehow obedient lips. ; 

** Are you ready for another leap?” he asks, 
presently, with a provoking smile. 

I feel vexed, and get better at once. 

**It was all that horrid stone!” I say. ‘I 
have jumped twice as far, and done it well.”’ 

He smiles again. It is quite impertinent of 
Peter, as if he doubted my assertion. 

** Ah, how teasing you are!’’ I ery. 

**And oh, my love, how teasing you are!’’ 
he replies, with a quick, sharp change in voice 
and manner. ‘Dolly, has it been teasing 
these last two wretched days, or—or earnest ?’’ 

I try to look saucily up as he bends above 
me; but my eyes are treacherous, and betray 
me, and the next minute, oh, passing strange ! 
Peter’s quick kisses are covering my face. «& 

“Your color is coming back, my darling,” 
he says, presently, and laughs slyly. 

“And, pray, who wouldn’t have a color af- 
ter—after’’— I break off in desperate confu- 
sion, and turn away my face. 

“Oh, love!’ he cries, growing quickly grave, 


| “don’t grudge me those few stolen sweets. 
| Don’t turn from me now, Dolly, when a smile 
| from you, darling, is the one thing I pray for, 
| the one thing I desire.” 

| I have raised my head now, and can sit 
alone. 

“But Lina,” I say, faintly, and the cheek 
next him burns till it is painful. 

“‘Lina!’’ echoes he. ‘What of her? She is 
| doing very well, I dare say, along with the 
| Others. It is not Lina I wish to discuss.” 
| “But I do!” I answer, stoutly, and turn 
around. I can talk, now that Peter is slightly 

confused. ‘What right has the lover of Miss 
Toles to talk the same language to me?” 

“Dolly,” he pleads, “for mercy’s sake do 
not drive me desperate with such nonsense! 
You know you are laughing in your sleeve. 
You know you saw through it all the time. It 
was pitiful in a man; I confess, mean and 
pitiful; but I hoped to render you jealous. 
You drove me so nearly crazy with that fellow, 
her cousin; but I soon saw how useless it was, 
and gave up the tiresome game.”’ 

How blind men are! Useless! Humph! it 

is all he knows, and I shall not enlighten him. 

“Darling, if that was useless and disre- 

garded, my prayer shall not be, shall it?” 

I do hope Peter is satisfied now; he has 
| shaken down my hair, and rumpled my ruff 
beyond repair. I believe he is, and I know, I 
know I am. 

**Dolly,”’ says Peter, presently, ‘‘ which is 
| your color? Three days ago I was fully per- 
| suaded that that soft green tint was designed 
for your especial wear. Yesterday afternoon, 
when I despairingly watched you seated beside 
that forlorn wretch, Frank Toles, I at once 
decided that blue, immortal blue, was the fa- 
vored shade. Half an hour since, when you 
lay in that long swoon, socalmly marble white, 
I believed nothing could be more heavenly. 
But now, dear love, now, with that rich rose- 
tint, ‘love’s gorgeous banner,’ burning in your 
| cheek, I have discovered the one—the color 

which to me is at once the dearest, fairest, 
| sweetest on earth !* 





—_ 





Tue Nosiest Victory.—A more glorious 
| victory cannot be gained over another man 
| than this, That when the injury began on his 
| part, the kindness should begin on ours. If 
| both the ways were equally in our power, yet 
| itis a much more desirable conquest to over- 
| come evil with good, than with evil. By this, 
| we can only conquer our enemy, and may per 
| haps failin that; but by the other we certainly 
| conquer ourselves, and perhaps our enemy t00; 

overcoming him in the noblest manner, and 

| leading him gently till he be coel, and with- 
| out force effectually subduing him to be our 
friend. —TILLOTSON. 
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SOME STARRY DAYS. 


BY ALICE WAYNE. 








A sky of intense blue, over which sailed 
clouds of snowy whiteness, a smooth sea, and 
an August afternoon in latitude 43°. A little 
steam-yacht, bearing us from quaint old Ports- 
mouth, with its wide, well-shaded streets and 
deserted wharves, toward the Isle of Shoals; 
and the white clouds slowly tinged with gold 
and rose-color, till the sun set in glory, and 
the soft mid-summer twilight fell around us ; 
seen but dimly the misty outlines of a group 
of islands, one growing gradually more Qis- 
tinet ; asuccession of deafening steam-whistles, 
and a boat unloading its passengers on a long 
and crowded pier. A greeting from friends 
glad to weleome familiar faces to the lonely 
isle, a walk of more than a city square to the 
piazza of a large hotel, a comfortable supper, 
and after a soft bed on which to rest a travel- 
worn body, and for the night that was all. 
Not one disturbing dream to break the perfec- 
tion of the first night in a new world, nor too 
great anticipation of delightful days to come 
to forbid that weary eyelids should close over 
tired eyes, and sweet oblivion steal over all 
earthly care. 

A morning awakening to the murmurs of 
the sea; the fresh, salty perfume in the air; 
and overhead a clear blue sky; and besides, a 
vision of barren desolation. Everywhere, be- 
yond the hotel buildings, barren rocks and 
crumbling stone-walls. A further study re- 
vealed a deserted, broken-paned school-house ; 
an old time-stained church, on the highest 
point of the island, beyond reach of the mighty 
waves of the winter storms; and one granite 
column standing in bold relief against the sky. 
Later we took in the fact of grass growing in 
the centre of the island, in the hollows amongst 
the rocks, one tiny enclosed burial-place, and 
graves everywhere. Going still further, we 
reached a point where the grass ceased to 
grow, save now and then in some sheltered 
cleft, and where the rocks were seamed and 
water-worn, with here and there great chasms 
that seemed as though rent asunder in some 
wild throe of nature; great gorges, through 
which the sea dashed wildly and resistlessly in 
storms or at full tide, and where some unseen 
power had at some time lodged great boulders 
that often served as a means of crossing. A 
granite foundation, in which the quartz and 
mica slate show in seams, and overlying and 
intermingling the dark drop-rock almost as 
black as coal, and showing in fine relief against 
the sea-washed granite. i 

Descending the cliffs toward the south-east 
our eyes first saw that which we grew daily to 
love more and. more—the heavy waves dashed 
against and breaking into great heaps of snowy 
foam on the rocks. It is dangerous to go low 





down on the rocks when tide is coming in, but 
as the days went on we learned where we 
might with safety venture down to ‘‘ low-water 
mark ;”’ so at low tide—near the full of the 
moon, when low tide is so low and high tide 
so high—we used greatly to enjoy the study of 
the dark, coarse-looking weed with the myriads 
of barnacles and mussels that find their sub- 
sistence about it, I mind me of many balmy 
afternoons, when the sun’s heat was tempered 
by a gentle sea breeze, that were so passed, 
and when the hours flew by far too rapidly. 

Or we could travel around toward tie direct 
eastern front, where the great chasms were 
opened, and we could climb down or across 
them if possible, and see the beautiful pools of 
water where the star-fish most did congregate. 
Such beauties in red and orange, with their 
delicate white veinery, or here and there a 
bleached one lying on the inaccessible rock 
upon which the sea had tossed it ; and the sea- 
weed that grew in these pools was of wondrous 
coloring, especially when low tide fell at late 
afternoon. It was all wonderful to us, used as 
we were to summers by the sea; nothing had 
ever been like these days among the Shoals. 

We learned to climb over the rocks with the 
agility of mountain goats, and studied the sea 
from every point of view. There were cosey 
nooks in the cliffs large enough to seat three 
or four, where we were perfectly hidden from 
all eyes, save those turned landward from the 
sea, and from each the outlook was different. 
Sometimes below us was a low heap of rocks, 
on which the sea broke with a subdued mur- 
mur; sometimes a mass of rock worn to a 
plane by the combined action of the water, and 
it would dash up and side down with the sound 
of pebbles tossed together on a beach; again 
it was a steep cliff or large rugged rock against 
which it dashed furiously and fell away in 
heaps of white shiny foam indescribably beau- 
tiful. Or we watched it driving into some 
deep gorge, where it made a thunderous roar 
between the high walls of rock. 

But if we tired of this mighty restlessness, 
and longed for the repose of ordinary summer 
outdoor life, we would climb the cliffs, and, 
going a short distance inland, would seek in 
the grassy hollows the fragile wild-flowers 
that found a home there. The lovely Hous- 
tonia—Philadelphians call it ‘‘Quaker Lady” 
—bloomed there late in August, and had a 
depth of coloring not seen elsewhere ; and we 
found ferns so delicate that they wilted almost 
as soon as gathered ; and Immortelles in their 
pure whiteness, with many other familiar 
friends, were among the floral treasures of 


| this starry sphere. 


Or, taking boat, we would sail among the 
other islands of the group; or landing, studied 
their charms, and wherein they differed from 
“Star.’’ I remember we enjoyed the more 
civilized, so to speak, aspect of Appledore in 
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its possession of a greater variety of flowers | needs rest long above ground. But no one 
and wild berries, and found some cliffs that | need wet their feet, as stepping-stones are as 


were grand at high tide; and at White Island 
we appreciated the utter bareness, even sur- 
passing Star in its dearth of verdure; and we 
wandered o’er Smutty Nose as in the midst of 


a tragedy, as we imagined the drear loneliness | 


| 


of that November night when Louis Wagner | 


rowed across from Portsmouth to steal Chris- 
tiance’s money, and, after killing his wife, 
tried, too, to murder Marie Harbect. We 
seemed to realize her feelings as she stole 
away in the darkness to find Wagner’s boat, 
or, failing that, some hiding-place from his 
fiendish search. 

Then we had such days for fishing, days 
when the sea in the harbor was like an inland 
lake, and all the world around seemed awak- 
ening to a new life; and taking a sail-boat we 


moored in some cove, and, throwing out our | 


lines, drew in dozens of fishes. It was delight- 
ful sport, but we got frightfully burned. 

There is a pretence of bathing ground at 
Star, and every day a very few ambitious la- 
dies and a greater number of small boys make 
use of the bath-houses. But itis a very tame 
sea into which they plunge. No surf. For- 
merly, in the days when Star Island contained 
the village of Gosport, there was a pretty beach 
on the harbor side of the island ; now there are 
two piers, and a lawn on which some bright 
flowers are growing. Every available spot is 
fertilized, so that little of the beach is visible 
except at low tide, and what you see calls forth 
no longings for a greater expanse. 

Arriving in the dusk of evening you see this 
stretch of lawn in front of the hotel, and have 
no idea of the wild desolation that will meet 
your eyes from every other point of view. 
Anything more confused than the general ap- 
pearance of these isles it would be hard to find. 


It is no well-ordered layer of rock, or abrupt, - 


detached masses of granite, but the stratified 
rocks stand on end and run into those of vol- 
canic origin, and sudden terminations meet you 
everywhere. Everything is upset, and no part 
of Star is more chaotic than the interior, for 
there the loose rocks are best accounted for by 
the supposition that they “raimed down.” 
They lay sometimes on their flatted side, but 
just as often the very smallest, the most point- 
ed end is stuck into the ground; and while 
some are perfectly firm, others as substantial- 
looking will tremble beneath a child’s foot. 
1Others, again—squared slabs as though cut 
from a quarry—standing on end, seem as im- 
movable as the mountains. There are rocks 
upon rocks; the ages have covered the foun- 
dation with a very shallow soil, and so we 
were often surprised by what seemed swampy 
ground; afterwards we understood that the 
island, being depressed in the centre, the rain 
has no escape save as it percolates through ; 
and in such a rocky place, if much falls, it must 





plentiful as in a Baltimore thoroughfare. 

Where these pools were found in the bare 
rock we used often stop to notice the exquisite 
coloring the stone assumed when the water bur- 
nished it. Such vivid golden red and orange 
color, and such emerald greens; days later, 
when the water had evaporated, we would be 
puzzled to comprehend how and why they had 
been so beautiful. 

Everywhere was the island brightened by 
the deep orange-colored lichen that grew plen- 
tifully on the inland rocks. Being neither 
botanists nor geologists, we marvelled that 
what we called the “new lichens’’ were all of 
this hue, while none of the older ones ap- 
proached it in color; in many cases even 
overgrew the gray and green, as we disrespect- 
fully classified the many-shaded older growth. 
We pondered over the change in wind or wave 
that had wrought the more brilliant hue in 
vegetation. One of the party suggested civili- 
zation as an agent. The island, she said, from 
being a poor fishing village, had become for at 
least four months in the year, a resort for the 
scientific, the literary, the artistic, and the 
fashionable. Nature sympathized with the 
newer needs, and was unwilling to be rivalled 
by the attempt at show made by the least noble 
of all parties; so she was slowly laying aside 
her former subdued, elegant tints, and produc- 
ing the more gorgeous, brightly-contrasting 
hues that the times demanded. 

Though we accepted the symbolic meaning, 
the scientific yearning of our day was unap- 
peased. Great are the changes that this island 
has seen within a few years past. All of it, 
excepting a small hotel and one or two cot- 
tages has been purchased for a summer resort. 
The whole village, save a few small houses 
that could be of use as a part of the hotel, has 
been destroyed. But the falling stone walls 
that remain as pasturing inclosures, the old 
school-house and the church on the hill, tell a 
tale of other days. And everywhere are the 
graves of centuries! The birds sing as sweet- 
ly, the flowers show as brilliant colors, and the 
sea sings its lullaby as of old, but only the dead 
still keep their claim. 

Many a day did I sit and consider whither 
ali the living had gone—those to whom this 
barren isle was all the world, and who loved it 
at least as well as we do our homes. They 
have not sought the other islands of the shoals, 
and surely the mainland could never seem like 
home after life in the midst of the sea. And 
the sea-breeze fanned my cheeks, and the 
waves broke atemy feet, and no answer came; 
but the old restlessness of ocean yuieted my 
own aching heart with the vivid realization of 
a Power that can now, as centuries ago, say to 
troubled heart and stormy sea, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still.” 
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Mrs. Marcy’s pleasant library was full of 
young people; the bright, pretty faces, and 


light summer dresses of the girls, making the , 
There were Flo, | 


scene a very attractive one. 
Lottie, and Nellie Marcy ; Jessie White, Flo’s 
friend ; George Wolcott, a cousin; and Frank 
Hunt, who; having been by turns playmate, 
adopted brother, and familiar friend, now 
seemed almost one of the family. Mrs. Marcy 
completed the group, and so thoroughly was 


she one of themselves in looks, manner, and | 


feeling, that her presence added to, rather 
than detracted from, the pleasure of the young 
people. 
amusements for the following week, when 
more friends were expected from the city. 
“Well,”’ said Flo, counting on her finger as 
she spoke; ‘‘Monday, a row on the lake; 
Tuesday, a drive to Rockland; Wednesday, a 
picnic ; Thursday, a party at Mrs. Eliot’s. I 
begin to feel tired at the mere anticipation ; 
but I should not wonder if you inveterate 
pleasure-seekers were grumbling in your se- 


cret hearts because there will be nodissipations | 


for Friday and Saturday.” 


“I suspect you are not far wrong, Flo,” | 


said Frank, laughing. ‘Miss Jessie, at least, 
seems insatiable, and, I have no doubt, would 
like to have private theatricals on Friday, and 
‘a masquerade the day after.’’ 


“Private theatricals! Justthething!” cried | 


Lottie Marey, joyfully. ‘I wonder we did 
not think of them before! 


jection, have you, mother?” 


“None whatever; I think it a very good | 


idea,” answered Mrs. Marey, promptly. ‘“ You 
have all acted before, except Jessie, and one 
or two rehearsals will put her at her ease.” 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Marey, I doubt if I can act 
atall. I never attempted it in my life,’ an- 
swered Jessie, in a deprecating tone. 

**You have no idea how easy it is, after the 
first nervousness passes off. I am sure you 
would act well, Miss Jessie. Do you not think 
so, Flo?” asked Frank. 

‘Really Ido not know,’”’ Flo answered, ab- 


sently, and then continued, more earnestly, , 


“I wish you would not have theatricals. We 
are getting along so nicely now, and there is 
always trouble the minute we begin to act. It 
certainly brings out the worst side of human 
nature, and I am sure we see enough of that 
necessarily without seeking it.’ 

“Flo, you are a perfect croaker! 
think because you quarrel, every one must?’’ 
exclaimed Lottie, in a tone of exasperation. 

“What is the good of spoiling people’s pleas- 
ure by such disagreeable prophesies, Flo?” 
said Nellie, somewhat more gently. 

“I suppose we need not quarrel! unless we 
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choose,”’ said George, gayly. ‘‘ And I, for one, 
| have made up my mind not to dispute, even 
| with Flo.” 

| ‘*We won’t have them if Flo is so much op- 
| posed to them,”’ said Frank, kindly. ‘There 
/ are a thousand other ways of havimg a good 
time.’’ 

“No; if you are all in favor of private the- 
atricals except Fiorence, do not give them up 
| on her account,’’ said Mrs. Marcy, decidedly ; 

and then, turning to her daughter, she said, 
| somewhat sternly, ‘‘If you do not wish to act, 
| you need not ; but do not spoil the pieasure of 
| the rest.”’ 

‘*But we could not do without her!’ ex- 

claimed Frank. ‘ You will act, will you net, 
| Flo?” 
‘Yes, if you find you need me, I will act; 
| but I am none the less sorry that the the- 
| atricals were proposed,’’ answered Florence, 
| quietly. 

‘‘Next Friday night, then, the grand per- 
| formance will come off,’ said Mrs. Marcy, 
| laughing. ‘‘And I should advise you to cut 
| Short your discussions and proceed to work, 
| as you have little enough time in which to 
| make your arrangements.”’ 

“‘T suppose the first thing to be done is to 
| decide upon the plays,”’ said George. 

A list of plays was accordingly produced, 
| but at the end of an hour they had arrived at 
'no decision. At last, at Flo’s suggestion, they 
| settled upon ‘A Morning Call” and “ Ici on 
| parle frangais.”’ 

‘‘We shall need two more gentlemen,”’ said 
| George. ‘‘Frank and I are obliging fellows, 
| and tip-top actors, but we really cannot take 
| two parts apiece.” 

‘Do you not think Mr. Norton would act 
well, Flo?” asked Nellie, with a roguish 
twinkle in her eye. 

‘Yes, I think he would; and I heard him 
gay the other day that he had acted on several 
oceasions, and liked it very much,”’ answered 
Florence, quietly. 

“Then we might ask him for one,’ said 
Frank, ‘‘and tell him that if he quarrels with 
Flo we will dismiss him.” 

‘*I do not think there will be any danger,”’ 
| answered Flo, ‘‘for 1 like him very much. I 
only hope the faults of his character are not 
very glaring, for they are sure to rise to the 
surface.’’ 

‘*] propose Fred Morris for the other man,’’ 
said George ; adding, with a mischievous glance 
at his cousin,“‘ entirely on .Lottie’s account, 
| of course.’’ 

“Don’t be absurd, George. If you want 
him, why, ask him; but I don’t believe he can 
act one bit.”’ 
| Never mind, Lottie: you can teach him,” 
said Nellie, mischievously. ‘Some parts I 
| think he could take admirably ; that of Victor, 
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for instance, with Lottie as the adorable An- 
gelina.” 


Lottie joined in the general laugh which fol- | 


lowed ; but when it had subsided, she said, in 
an offended tone :— 

“I do#t believe I'll act at all. Certainly I 
won’t take the part of Angelina. You can 
have {ft yourself, Nellie.” 

“The beginning of the end,”’ Flo said, laugh- 
ing merrily. ‘‘ But,” she added, “ Lottie really 
is not at all suited for the part of Angelina, 
and would do much better as Anna Maria.” 

After this, with the assistance of Mrs. Marcy, 
the different parts were awarded, and, at the 
earnest request of all, she consented to be 
Mrs. Spriggens. The first rehearsal was ap- 
pointed for Monday evening, and George un- 
dertook to inform Mr. Norton and Mr. Morris 
of the parts assigned them. 


Monday evening arrived, and with it the two 
gentlemen, whocompleted the theatrical corps. 
With perhaps one or two exceptions, the parts 
were not learned, but that was quite en régle. 
At eight o’clock all but the actors were ban- 
ished from the parlor, but, owing to number- 
less delays, more than half an hour slipped by 
before they were ready to begin. 

“Now that it is so late, perhaps you had 
better rehearse ‘Ici on parle frangais’ first, as 
it will not so much matter if Mr. Norton and 
1 have not time to go through with our play,” 
suggested Flo. 

“QO Flo, do have your play first! I don’t 
know my part,” said Lottie, imploringly. 

‘And I know but cannot say mine!’’ Jessie 
exclaimed, disconsolately. ‘‘I expected to 
gain courage by seeing others act.” 

“I-think, however, that Flo is right,” said 
Mrs. Marcy; “‘so, if you young people are 
ready, we will begin.” 


“T am as ready as I ever shall be,” said 


George, with a smothered groan. ‘* Remem- 
ber, Aant Mary, Iam your husband now, and 
a distinguished French scholar, so you must 
be very respectful to me.” 

Nellie, to whom her school-girl habits still 
clung, took her fingers from her ears, and 
walked slowly to her place, reciting her part 
in an undertone, and rocking her body back 
and forth. Jessie, thoroughly frightened, put 
her ice-cold hand in Flo’s, and said, dismally :— 

‘“*Ié is well that I do not have to begin, or I 
should certainly faint. If you had not given 
me so easy a part, I should resign it now, I 
feel so frightened.”’ 

“The first rehearsal is the worst, Jessie. 
After that, your nervousness will pass off,” 
Flo said, encouragingly. 

““Will the audience piease be quiet?”’ said 
Anna Maria, waving her duster menacingly. 
‘The curtain is up, and the performance about 
to begin.’ 

Lottie knew her part, and acted it well, now 





and then interrupting herself to address per- 
sonal remarks to the audience or the other 
actors. George knew his part only passably, 
and Fred Morris was blissfully ignorant of 
everything which he ought to have known. 

“*See here, Mr. Spriggens! you act abomina- 
bly,” said Lottie, as George hesitated longer 
than usual over some complicated sentence. 
“T shall shut you in your room to-morrow, 
until you can say your part word for word. 
When I allowed you to go fishing to-day, I 
felt sure you would abuse my indulgence.” 

“Anna Maria,”” answered Mr. Spriggens, 
sternly, ‘‘do you suppose I will stand such 
impertinence from my maid of all work? I 
discharge you!”’ 

“T declare, you do know one sentence, after 
all; only you have brought: it in rather too 
soon. Still, I begin to feel a little encouraged 
about you,” answered Lottie, saucily. 

“Stop your nonsense, Lottie,’’ said Mrs. 
Marcy, laughing, ‘‘or we will never finish the 
play.” 

For some time everything went on smoothly, 
until Lottie, who was behind a sofa, supposed 
to represent a side scene, again interrupted 
them by exclaiming :— 

“Mrs. Spriggens, if I were yon, I would not 
let my daughter help Mr. Spriggens with the 
curtains; they enjoy it decidedly too much.” 

‘Anna Maria, you had better be careful!” 
exclaimed Mr. Spriggens, wrathfully, “or I 
will teli Mrs. Rattan that I saw her husband 
talking to my maid-of-all work, and then the 
jealousy will be on the other side of the 
house.” 

“T think Major Rattan has good cause for it 
at least, for Victor seems decidedly smitten 
with Mrs. R.; and Frenchmen, you know, are 
proverbially unfaithful,’’ retorted the irrepres- 
sible Lottie. 

“Lottie, we will put you out of the room, 
unless you promise to be quiet,’’ said Mrs. 
Marcy, as Jessie and Frank, looking very con- 
scious, retreated to opposite sides of the stage. 

‘‘Miss Marcy,” said Mr. Norton, as he and 
Flo sat together on a sofa watching the per- 
formance, ‘“‘do you not think the Frenchman 
rather overdoes his part?” 

‘Perhaps so,”” answered Flo. “But you 
must remember this is the first rehearsal. 
Frank is a good actor, and will soon discover 
his mistake if he bas made one. I am more 
afraid of Mr. Morris, who evidently has no 
conception either of the letter or spirit of his 
part.” 

‘He, they tell me, is a novice. Why do you 
not undertake his dramatic education ?” 

“Firstly, beeause I do not consider myself 
competent ; and, secondly, because correction 
is always a thankless and disagreeable task.” 

“And yet I was thinking of undertaking it,” 
answered Mr. Norton. ‘And I hoped for 
your support. MustI hope in vain?” 
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correct,’”” answered Flo. ‘‘ But let me warn 
you that amateur actors seldom take advice 
kindly.”’ 

“You would, I am sure,”’ was the gallant 
reply. 

“TI do not think I would. At least, only 
from one whose superiority I acknowledged, 
and whose right I admitted,’’ answered Flo, 
frankly. 

Just then the play was concluded, and, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, it was 
thought best to defer the rehearsal of ‘‘The 
Morning Call’’ until the following evening. 

“I am sorry it is so late,’’ said Mr. Norton, 
turning to Flo, “for our piece is very difficult, 
and we will need to rehearse it often.”’ 

“I dislike rehearsals exceedingly. I grow 
disgusted with the play long before the time 
comes to act it. If you and I know our parts, 
Mr. Norton, Ido not think we need rehearse 
more than three times,”’ said Flo, decidedly. 

“Really, Miss Marcy, I do not know how 
well you act, but J should be afraid to under- 
take so difficult a part with so little prepara- 
tion. I think we should rehearse it together 
at least six times.”’ 

“Well, you can rehearse the three times 
with me, and the other three before your look- 
ing-glass, which will be equally satisfactory, I 
have no doubt,’’ said Flo, turning haughtily 
away. 

“Don’t be the first to break the peace, Flo,” 
whispered Nellie, in a tone of warning. 

“Thank you, Nellie, for reminding me; but 
that man is dreadfully provoking.”’ 

Mr. Norton, when Flo turned from him, con- 
soled himself by suggesting to each of the 
actors some improvement in tone, manner, or 
position. 

“IT wish Norton would mind his business !’’ 
said Frank, angrily. ‘‘He has nothing to do 
with our piece ; and perhaps, after all, he don’t 
act any better than we do.” 

“I wish he would, I am sure,” responded 
George, heartily. “He told me I hesitated too 
much, and talked as if I had a hot potato in 
my mouth. But, Frank, speaking of acting, 
did you notice how miserably Fred Morris did? 
If he dves not improve, he will ruin the play.” 

“TI think you are right, George. Perhaps 
we had better speak to him,’’ answered Frank, 
and the two friends walked off to perform 
their self-imposed task, utterly unconscious of 
the farce they were acting, and acting well. 


On Tuesday afternoon every room in Mrs. 
Marcy’s house was occupied by eager students, 
who paced the floors, frantically striving to 
commit their parts to memory in the shortest 
possible time. 

One by one they emerged from their solitary 
retreats exclaiming, with exultation, “I know 
it! I know it at last!’ 


“That depends upon whom and what you | 
| to them, and they began their rehearsal with 





After dinner the parlor was again resigned 


‘“‘The Morning Call.’”’ Both Mr. Norton and 
Florence knew their parts perfectly. The cha- 
racter which had been given to the latter was 
a spirited one, and she rendered it well; ail 
except the love passages at the end, which she 
delivered with a deprecating tone and manner, 
which said very plainly, ‘‘If I had been per- 
mitted to finish this myself, 1 should have done 
it differently.”’ 

Mr. Norton made an excellent Sir Edward. 
In fact, in many instances the resemblance be- 
tween the copy and the original was startling. 

So Florence evidently thought ; for occasion- 
ally she would throw into her tone such a 
weight of condensed sarcasm that Mr. Norton 
could not fail to notice it. At last, greatly an- 
noyed, he said :— 

**1t seems to me, Miss Marcy, that you take 
a particular relish in the repartee of this piece.”’ 

“So Ido, Mr. Norton. It has always been 
my ambition to act the part of Mrs. Chilling- 
tone. Iam glad you think I act it well,” an- 
swered Florence, gayly. 

“You mistake, Miss Marcy. I did not in- 
tend to praise your acting, for it did not seem 
to me that you acted the sarcasm, but rather 
that you felt it,”” answered Mr. Norton, now 
fairly roused. 

“Indeed, Mr. Norton, you have unwittingly 
paid me a very high compliment. She is a 
very good actress who can identify herself tho- 
roughly with her assumed character,”’ said 
Florence, gravely. 

‘““Miss Marcy, why will you persist in mis- 
understanding me? I really cannot act if you 
are so emphatic in your sarcasm. I presume, 
now, that you do not fail to understand my 
meaning ?’’ 

“No, Mr. Norton, I do not. Your mean that 
you would prefer me to recite my part in a sing- 
song manner, and leave the acting to you. It 
is easily managed. Where were we? Oh! I 
have it. ‘That’s the most natural thing you 
have said yet,’ ’’ began Florence, resuming her 
part where she had been interrupted, and re- 
citing the words in an expressionless tone of 
voice, . 

Mr. Norton, stung to the quick, and forget- 
ful of everything save his annoyance and 
wounded vanity, seated himself on the sofa, 
and answered, in a sullen tone of voice :— 

“ Why so?” 

“* Because it is so rude.’’ The temptation was 
too great, and Florence could not resist it. 
Each word, as it fell slowly and emphatically 
from her lips, struck and quivered in the man’s 
vain, sensitive heart like a poisoned arrow. 
Springing to his feet, he exclaimed, passion- 
ately :— : 

“Why do you say that so earnestly? Is it 
because you mean it?” 
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“Am I not supposed to mean it?’’ asked 
Florence, simply. 

“No! That is, you, personally, are not sup- 
posed to mean it.’’ 

‘*Then, as I understand it, the question re- 
solves itself into whether 1 am speaking as 
Mrs. Chillingtone or Miss Marcy, and whether 
you are Sir Edward Ardent or Mr. Norton. 
Now, as we are acting assumed parts, and re- 
citing the words of those parts, it seems to me 
that all personal feeling is absurd and out of 
place. Please consider that every thing I say 
is meant for Sir Edward Ardent—unless, as in 
the last instance, it particularly applies to—Mr. 
Norton.”’ 

Having delivered this parting shot, Florence 
turned from her antagonist, whom she might 
fairly be said to have silenced, and went on 
quietly with her part. 

“Flo, I declare 1 think you were a little hard 
on Norton,”’ Frank whispered to her, as, after 
the conclusion of the piece, Mr. Norton, angry 
and mortified, retired sulkily to a corner, and 
Florence joined a group of young people. 

‘Well! Iam sure he deserved it. I never 
saw a vainer, more conceited man in my life!’’ 

“Yes; but Flo, you eut him up awfuily by 
that last remark,”’ said George, laughing. ‘‘ At 
first I was rather glad to see you pitch into 
him, for he is such a confirmed -meddler ; but 
before you had finished I actually pitied 
him.” 

**T wonder if I shall ever learn to control my 
tongue?’’ said Flo, remorsefully. ‘I feel 
heartily ashamed of myself now, and yet I 
really believe I should say the same thing to- 
morrow under similar cireumstances.”’ 

The rehearsal of “Ici on parle frangais” 
passed off far better than it had on the previ- 
ous evening. Mr. Morris had evidently studied 
his part; but this time, instead of reciting it 
tamely, he ranted. 

At last, in a fit of desperation, Frank sug- 
gested “‘ that if Major Rattan were to be a little 
less violent, he thought it would be better.” 

‘IT should say so,”’ remarked Lottie, roguish- 
ly. “For if he sinashes two glasses at every 
rehearsal, tears three holes in the curtains, and 

‘breaks a chair or two, thee will be very little 
furniture left for the final smash.”’ 

“Really, Miss Lottie—I—I didn’t mean to 
be so destructive,’’ stammered the confused 
youth. 

“It is of no consequence whatever, Mr. 
Morris,’’ Mrs. Marcy said, pleasantly. ‘‘The 
chair has only come apart, and the glasses were 
common ones.”’ 

Now that the ice was broken, comment and 
advice were freely offered to each actor in turn. 

Mrs. Marey thought Angelina acted her part 
with too little spirit. 

‘Well, mother, it is a stupid part!’ Nellie 
said, somewhat indignantly. ‘I cannot act it 
with spirit, for there is no spirit in it.” 





“Frank, your accent is not as good as it 
might be,”” suggested Lottie. 

“Isn’t it? Perhaps you will undertake to 
improve it,’’ Frank answered, sharply. 

**George, you turn your back too much to the 
audience,’”’ Flo remarked. 

“Well, Flo, in your piece you sit down a 
great deal too much,”’ retorted George. 

‘Miss Lottie, if you would permit me to sug- 
gest, 1 should advise you to use your duster 
more,’’ remarked Mr. Norton, and then turn- 
ing to Nellie, ‘You, Miss Nellie, do not sew 
enough on those curtains.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, Mr. Norton. 
In the future I shall endeavor to emulate your 
industry and energy,” answered Nellie, sar- 
castically. 

“There, Jessie! now you see to what disa- 
greeable results private theatricals lead,”’ said 
Flo, despondingly. ‘At this moment there is 
not a person in the room who does not feel un- 
comfortable or angry.”’ 

The two other rehearsals went off more 
quietly. The parts were well learned, and the 
positions tolerably well understood. 

Early Friday morning a carpenter came to 
put up the stage, and after his departure the 
young people undertook to arrange the cur- 
tains and other stage appurtenances. 

‘“‘T shall be so glad when it is all over,”* Flo- 
rence exclaimed, as she threw herself into a 
chair to rest for a few moments previous to 
dressing for the last rehearsal. 

“Flo, do you know that is the fifth time you 
have said that to-day?’ Jessie asked, laugh- 
ingly. 

** Flo always spoils the fun by her croaking,” 
Lottie said, crossly. 


I fail to see where the fun comes in,” Flo | 


answered, wearily. ‘‘For my part, I am dis- 
gusted with the whole thing.” 

-“That’s only because you’re tired, Flo,” 
Nellie said, kindly. ‘‘Come up stairs and lie 
down for a few moments and you will feel ever 
so much better. There is nearly an hour be- 
fore the rehearsal.”’ 

The dress rehearsa] proved to be very satis- 
factory, and after eating a hurried dinner, they 
again separated to make their final arrange- 
ments for the performance, which was to begin 
punctually at eight. 

“The Morning Call” stood first on the pro- 
gramme, and at the appointed hour the curtain 
rose. 

Both Mr. Norton and Florence acted well, 
and the closest observer would have looked in 
vain for the overbearing vanity and conceit, or 
the sarcastic earnestness which had formed 
such marked features at the rehearsals. They 
had evidently buried the bone of contention, 
and sheathed the sword of conflict. 

At the conclusion of the piece, as the curtain 
was falling, Mr. Norton whispered, eagerly, 
“Why may we not be as much in earnest in 
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Will you forgive me for my past rudeness?” 


“Yes, Mr. Norton, on condition that the for- | 


giveness be mutual. I feel that lowe you an 
apology fully as much as you do me.”’ 

“Then you forgive me, and we are friends?” 
he said. 

“Friends? Yes—until the next private the- 
atricals,’’ she added, laughing. 

“Until then and after, I hope, Miss Marcy.” 

“What are you two lingering on the stage 
for? You have had your fun, and now it is 
our turn,”’ Lottie said, poking her frowsled 
head behind the curtains. 

“‘T assure you, Miss Lottie, our fun has been 
dead earnest,’’ Mr. Norton answered, as he 
and Flo stepped down from the stage. 

“Has it, indeed? All of it, from beginning 
to end, Mr. Norton?’ asked Lottie, mischiev- 
ously. 

“Yes, Lhope and trust so. More particularly 
the end,’’ he answered, looking significantly at 
Florence. 

The other play was equally successful. Fred 
Morris really acted quite well, and only stepped 
on Miss Spriggens’ dress twice, upset three 
chairs, pulled down the curtains at the wrong 


the reconciliation as we were in the contest? | 


. 
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“ Aye; there’s the rub!’’ quoted Lottie, tra- 
gically. 

‘*May we not be gainers rather than losers, 
after all, Miss Florence, if We take to heart the 


| lesson which you have so justly applied ?’’ asked 


Mr. Norton. ‘‘I, for one, am willing to admit 
that the most glaring faults of my character 
have been revealed, faults whose existence I 
but dimly suspected. I have to thank you, 
Miss Florence, for the discovery of them; but 
I shall not rest content unless you assist me also 
in their conquest.’’ 

‘‘ Your generous self-depreciation shames us 
all, Mr. Norton,’’ answered Florence, warmly. 
‘“My confession is made, but I have not yet 


| received absolution. Will you generously for- 
' give my behavior toward you, Mr. Norton?’ 


‘‘Indeed, Miss Florence, I have nothing to 
forgive ; but, on the contrary, much for whieh 
to thank you.” 

‘Come, Flo; now you cannot deny that pri- 
vate theatricals are beneficial in their influence. 
For, as nearly as I ean understand the fore- 


| going very remarkable conversation, two dread- 


time, and narrowly escaped setting the house | 


on fire. But after all, that was being quite 
moderate for a jealous Englishman and an 
amateur performer. 

A close observer might have noticed some 
slight peculiarities in the performance. Vic- 
tor, for instance, was decidedly too attentive to 
Mrs. Rattan, and neglected Angelina shame- 
fully. Mr. Spriggens blushed and seemed con- 
fused whenever he was addressed as father by 
his charming daughter. Anna Maria did her 
best to confuse and distress Major Rattan, and 
Mrs. Spriggens evidently foupd it hard work 
to keep them all in order. These, however, 
were little by-plays which the audience was 
not expected to see. So, of course, it did not. 

“Come, Flo, own up,’’ Frank said, as toward 
the end of the evening quite a number of the 
performers were grouped together in one cor- 


| essay ?’’ asked Lottie, mockingly. 


ful sinners have been awakened to a sense of 
their guilt, and have made resolutions of amend- 
ment,’’ said Lottie, in a tone of mock gravity. 

‘*Yes, Lottie, if the germs of good are ina 
character, they will be developed even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. And 
good there is in every one, although it may re- 
main hidden until the magnet is applied which 
draws it to the surface.” 

*“*Good gracious, Flo! is that a sermon or an 
“*Mr. Nor- 


| ton seems to be overcome by your eloquence ; 
| but as the rest of us don’t relish week-day ser- 
mons, we will withdraw,’’ and she linked her 
| arm in Jessie's and walked off, followed by the 


ner of the room, “didn’t you enjoy the per- | 


formance as much as any of us?” 

“Yes, Frank, I certainly did enjoy it,” Flo 
answered, candidly. ‘But the rehearsals I 
found very tiresome. And I know that many 


evil passions have been aroused, and much ill- | 


temper displayed which would otherwise have 
slumbered peacefully. You all know it is 
true,” she added, earnestly. ‘‘There have 
been more angry, unkind words spoken, and 
more cross, sullen faces seen in this house dur- 
ing the past week than for months before. I 
for one am willing to confess to having been 
completely demoralized.”’ 

“I think you are about right, Flo,” Frank 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘But why should we per- 
mit ourselves to be upset by such trifles?”’ 


rest, until Florence and Mr. Norton were left 
alone. Then, turning toward his companion, 
Mr. Norton said :— 

“Miss Florence, in my case you were the 
magnet. Do not, I beg, cease to exercise your 
beneficial power, or I shall lose all hope of a 
successful reformation. Florence; like the peo- 
ple in the play, I have played until I have be- 
come in earnest. Will you take me, faults 
and all, in consideration of the great love which 
I bear you? Will you help me to correct the 
one, and give me hope that in the future you 
may return the other?’ 

“Yes ;” answered Florence, solemnly. ‘We 
are neither of us perfect. But mutual love will 
help us to overlook many a fault and bear 
many a sorrow. We will help one another, 
Arthur, and God will help us both.”’ 


— >> 


WITHOUT company all dainties lose their 
true relish. 
WHERE words are searce they are seldom 


| Spent in vain. 
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AFFECTATIONS. 


your heart on the ethics of a subject of which 
you are not technically master. Your com- 


It would be instructive, if humiliating, if we | panion, who knows all about it from A to Z, 


had some unerring test by which we could dis- 
tinguish affectation from sincerity, and sepa- 
rate that which is assumed from that which is | 
genuine. If we had, we fear that much which | 





listens to you with a bland smile, saying, when 
you have finished: “ Indeed! is itso? 1 know 
| nothing about it." You feel the rebuke in- 
tended, but you would rather it had been given 


passes current new as reality would have to | sincerely in the form of correction and infor- 


confess itself then mere sham ; that affectation | 


mation. The ignorance affected by perfect 


would be found te have eaten deep into the | knowledge to abase your peccant rashness, 
very structure of society and the inner heart | carries a sting with it that the roughest hon- 


of man; and that the genuine ring would be | | 
as rare as the proverbial black swan—a thing | 
existing truly, not impossible by nature, but | 
difficult to meet with, and to be cherished as a | 
priceless treasure when found. Affectation | 
goes into everything—our method of life and | 
our manners, our feelings and our principles. 
Unable to be entirely sincere if society is to 
hold together at all, we add to what needs no 
addition and are unnecessarily affected and | 
untrue. In fact, one of the characteristics of 
modern times is this same affectation, no one 
daring to be thorough or to carry out his prin- | 
ciples to their ultimate. ‘The doctrine of ex- 
pediency has been one of the lean kine which 
has devoured the fat ones; and inexpediency 
has come to mean anything whatsoever by | 
which existing arrangements would be dis- 
turbed, or new light thrown upon old abuses. 
The most patent form of affectation is, of 
course, that of manner, and here the manifes- 
tations are illimitable. There is the mincing | 
manner, artificial, society-born; the gushing» 
manner, brimful of enthusiasm for the cut of 
a cap or the color of city mud artistically treat- 
ed; the manner which speaks from the points 
of the lips, and handles with the tips of the fin- 
gers; the manner which from very affectation 
has bird-like, jerky, angular little movements | 
in perpetual zigzag, or that which has swim- | 
ming, elliptical, flexuous ways, suggestive of 


the fluttering of a ribbon or the gliding action 


of a’snake; and there is the manner of untu- | 


tored nature, which has nothing real about it 


save its artificiality, and which shows its ve- | 


neer without giving any one the trouble of 
search. On the other side is the aggressively 
rough and discourteous manner; the manly 
Inanner among women—that which squares its 
elbows, speaks huskily from the throat, uses 


strange words and the latest slang, slaps its | 


knees on occasion, calls bearded men ‘dear 
boys,”” and the youngster fresh from school 
“‘old man ;’’ the hard and dry manner, going 
from Dan to Beersheba and not spending an 
ounce of admiration by the way; and the re- 
served manner, making the very daylight a 
mystery, and the stars each one a secret. All 
these are so many letters spelling out affecta- 
tion, the one quite as patent as the other, and 
all unpleasant. 


Then there is the affectation which pretends | 
not to know. You talk out of the fulness of | 


| esty would not have done; but it is on account 
of this very sting that this manner of affected 
ignorance has been put on, and the thing in it 
which is most real is its concealed cruelty. To 


balance this is the affectation of knowledge. 


Densely ignorant, these people assume to pos- 
sess the key of all wisdom, and, if you will be- 
lieve them, know everything there is to be 
known. They are never ata loss. They have 
read every new book as soon as it appears ; 
they have studied every subject from the rudi- 
ments upwards ; they have gone through every 
question perplexing your mind so painfully, 
and come out at the exact spot where truth is 
to be found. They would as soon confess to a 
murder as to any kind of ignorance, and are as 
insufferable with their affected universalism as 
the others are with their pretended know-no- 
thingness. It is rank waste of time to talk to 


| them, for they only muddle the brains of the un- 
| learned and irritate the temper of the knowing. 


The affectation of excessive timidity which 
screams at slight causes, and flings itself help- 
lessly on the manly protection nearest at hand 
if ohly a spider or an earwig comes into view ; 
and the affectation of unnatural courage which 
boasts itself not to be daunted by anything in 


| the world or out of it, and that says it never 


knew the sensation of fear :—the affectation of 
extreme sensitiveness, which takes the AZolian 
harp for its favorite emblem, and is as a chord 
responsive to every wind that blows; and the 
affectation of nether-millstone denseness which 
ridicules nerves, impressionability, everything 
that the over-sensitive flourish before your eyes 
as their diploma of superiority :—the affecta- 
tion of delicacy which cannot bear to hear of 
disease, suffering, vice, sorrow, and the affec- 
tation of that cold, hard, matter-of-fact nature 
which will talk of death at a ball, of diseases 
at the dinner table, of vice to young girls, and 
of horrors everywhere, then if rebuked, and its 
charnel-house conversation objected to, says it 
is human life, and all people ought to know 


_ the facts of humanity ; these are instances of 


this vice of affectation known to most of as, 
and disliked by all. 

The affectation of art is another phase. ‘No- 
thing goes down but art, and moral qualities 
are ascribed to shapes and colors beating even 


| those which the Greeks ascribed to music. 


People given over to this affectation dress like 
pictures badly done, and talk of books, men, 
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and actions alike asif they were pictures. The 
women care more about the cut of their chil- 
dren’s hair than about their health or their 
education ; and everything which has not the 
right kind of line or the right kind of color is 
immoral, and he is to be discarded who has 
not correct views thereon. The affectation of 
dogs is also a grievous one. Dogs are the 
possessors of all the human virtues, and men 
are only dogs with vices superadded ; dogs ful- 
filthe purpose of their existence and are so far 
a success ; man, with his confused theories, his 
mistaken religions, his crimes, and his difficul- 
ties, is a failure. Hence dogs are superior to 
men, and men might kneel to a canine deity 
with more reason than the Hindoos worship a 
monkey god. Contrast this with the affecta- 
tion which professes an impossible love for all 
humanity; which finds the sourest invalid in- 
teresting; the densest blockhead instructive, 
the silliest featherhead charming; which pro- 
fesses to honor the ideal man in his very vices, 
and to talk tall talk on the race of plumeless 
bipeds which makes them almost gods. The 
one is as insincere as the other, and both are 
utter foolishness. : 

The affectation of ill-health, with a faultiess 
digestion and rose-red cheeks, is by no means 
a rare form among men and women craving 
for undue sympathy. It takes a more com- 
mendable line when a man declares he was 
never better in his life, with cavernous eyes 
and cadaverous cheeks and one foot already in 
the grave. In this at least we may see the 
travesty of courage, and we cannot refuse to 
praise the pluck that dies game to the last. If 
the truth in its confession of illness would be 
even a maniier and more courageous thing 
than this affectation of wholeness, being so 
sick, it is better than the converse spoken of 
before; and in a list of things all_undesirable 
we are grateful for the least bad. The affec- 
tation of humility, which disparages all it has 
and all it is in favor of others far below it, is 
detestable and irritating. And the affectation 
of superiority, assuming to be better than every 
one else, and to have the best and most beauti- 
ful things that can be procured—the affectation 


of rearing broods of swans out of two or three | 


goose-eggs—is also detestable and irritating, 
giving wild desires for iconoclasm, and an iron 
determination to appraise things at their real 
value. Then there is the affectation which 
talks about the ideal, and how we ought to try 
and live up to this ideal, and how all life should 
be a search after it, and all laws founded on it. 
The preacher-professor probably lives the most 
commonplace and unideal life in the world; 
but that does not stop his flow of affectation, 
his false and glaring platitudes. He has his 


and most prosaic reality. Both are affecta- 

tions; the one knowing that human nature 
' cannot live forever at high pressure, and that 

laws have to be framed for things as they are, 

as well as they ought to be; the other knowing 

on his side that society without any ideal at all 

would be society after the manner of hogs and 
" wolves, impossible to continue. 

The wives who pretend to be in love with 
their husbands in public, and quarrel with 
them without ceasing in private; the husbands 
who pay court to their wives before folk, and 
snap and snarl like terrier dogs when safely 
ensconced within the fastnesses of home; the 
young mothers who brandish their babies in 
your face, and tell young men they will love 
them if only they wiil praise baby; and the 
children who, catching the trick, affeet to idol- 
ize papa and mamma, while in reality they 
defy and despise them; the gentlemen friends 
who pose for Orestes and Pylades, but who 
cannot take a journey of a week together with- 
out a fracas; the lady friends who kiss like 
seraphs and backbite like demuns—all these 
carry their affectations into real life disastrous- 
ly, and make the looker-on long for the reign 
of sincerity and simplicity. Even religion is 
not held free from this vice of affectation, this 
sin of pretence ; and people go to church from 
false motives, just as they do other things and 
go to other places from false motives. We 
wish for no impossible throat-cutting Palace of 
Truth. To be manfully sincere and free from 
affectation does not include any absurd excess 
or impracticable dream; but we do wish that 
people could find out the way to be delightful 
and truthful, sincere and charming, honest 
and reticent at the same moment. We think 
it might be done, given the will to try; but in 
the present kingdom of affectations we look in 
vain for the province presided over by genuine 
simplicity, and there is no power to ‘“‘gie us 

| the giftie’’ Robert Burns desired. 


hoagie 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


BY RUNE BLUFF. 











Foretve and forget, no matter who wronged you, 
| Or injured with malice, or envy, or threat; 
Don't stop to think over the trials that thronged you; 
Look forward, and seek all past ills to forget. 
Forgive and forget; your hopes may be blighted, 
And friendship you trusted all else would outlive 
May sadly have failed you; but, though you are 
slighted 
By those you held truest and dearest, forgive. 
| Forgive and forget, your heart may be weary 
With burdens, your eyelids with tears may be wet ; 
Though others’ unkindness makes all your life 
dreary, 
Oh! freely forgive them and try to forget. 


favorite theme on which he dilates, airing his | Forgive and forget, while sadly you wander, 


pet affectations, as his brother airs his when 
he seorns all mention of the ideal at all, and 
puts his trust only in the homeliest, lowest, | 


Disheartened, discouraged, nor stop to regret 


| All your troubles, but look to that fair country 


yonder, 
Where Christ all your sins will forgive and forget. 
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THE FUTURITY BOOK. 


BY “SQUID SCOTCH.” 








ALL the girls in Glenn Seminary had the 
mania, and nearly all supplied themselves in 
one form or another. Some with elegant 
costly bindings, monogramic covers manufac- 
tured on purpose ; some used a common blank- 
book ; others, not able to buy, whose pin-money 
had to go for books and necessaries, made very 
neat Futurity Books of faded writing paper, 
tied with dainty ribbons. You know what 
they are—a kind of album you invite your 
friends to write in, which, when they do, the 
leaves are tied together, to be opened at some 
future time marked by the writer on the outer 
leaf—a birthday or holiday in advance. It is 
better to confine the time within a year or two, 
there are so many changes in life; then it ts so 
hard to wait. - 

Ida Ray was called the most beautiful girl 
in school—large, speaking, loving black eyes ; 
sweet, merry mouth, around which a smile 
seemed always to play; bewitching dimples 
in her rosy cheeks; her shining black braids 
were the envy of all; tiny curls would escape 
around her forehead and neck. She moved 
with such an easy grace, it seemed there must 
be hidden wings. A heart warm and meant 
to be true, loved the right, yet easily influ- 
enced. She was a favorite with teachers and 
scholars, but particularly attached to two of 
the girls, Nettie Green and Rosa Hoshour, two 
as utterly unlike as could be imagined. Rosa 
was a blonde, an opposite in every feature ; 
tender blue eyes, fair, transparent complexion, 
auburn hair; some would think her the more 
beautiful of the two. She was gentleness 
itself; possessed of a finely-balanced mind, 
she had an intuitive perception of good and 
evil; while she shanned one, she courted the 
other; she loved only such books and friends 
as helped her to improve herself. Consequently 
she had no friendship for Ida’s other intimate 
friend, Nettie, who was impulsive, egotistical, 
and, if the truth must be told, very deceptive, 
amounting many times to outright untruthful- 
ness; but, to balance these, she was very bril- 
liant and fascinating beyond her years. It 
was her wit that so attracted and amused Ida. 
She could not see that many times Nettie was 
only trifling with her as a merciless cat does a 
half-killed mouse. She made her believe any- 
thing she chose, which, to Rosa’s pure, sensi- 
tive, quick nature, was very revolting. So 
they were withal a strange trio. 

One day Nettie met Rosa alone in one of the 
halls, and, passing her hand familiarly through 
her arm, said :— 

“Tell me now, my angel, what you wrote in 
Ida’s Futurity Book. I see by the date it is 
not to be opened for six months yet; then we 
shall be separated, you know. Just think 


what a dreadful word to such friends as you 
and I have been !’’ 

Rosa’s heart gave a bound of disgust, for 
| she well knew Nettie’s words were as shallow 
| as her soul. She had asked this same thing 

several times before, until Rosa thought her 

very unreasonably curious, so she replied, 
rather shortly :— 

**T shall do no such thing, and I do not un- 
derstand why you should desire to see what I 
wrote more than any of the other girls.” 

| ‘Well,’ said Nettie, hesitatingly, ‘‘ imagine 
it was something about me, and I’m anxious 
to know what there is in me that could stir 
your soul, my girl.’’ A forced smile flitted 
over her face. 

Rosa was a little startled out of her usually 
quiet self, and replied, haughtily, ‘1 might 
have chosen a better subject,” and attempted 
to turn away; but Nettie, angered by the 

| refusal, held her arm tightly, saying :— 

“You shall tell me!’’ 

“‘Shall!’’ repeated Rosa ;. then, recovering 
herself, she looked Nettie full in the face. 
** Will you let go of my arm, please?”’ 

‘“‘Please,”” mocked Nettic, in an ugly man- 
ner. ‘*No, I won’t.” 

“Nettie, you are acting very foolishly. We 
had better part now,” Rosa said, quietly. 

“Ugly thing!” ejaculated Nettie, giving her 
companion a push, and turning hastily away. 

It did not make Rosa feel any more com forta- 
ble to see Nettie, not five minutes later, walking 
lovingly arm in arm with Ida. She knew that, 
although she pretended so much affection for 
Ida, it was utterly hollow and selfish ; that she 
would not hesitate to injure her if she could 
favor herself. In truth, she was of that type 
too often met—a sunshine friend—a snaky 
friend. They creep into your bosom to warm, 
then they bite; their fangs strike deep, too. 

“Now Nettie was possessed with the one 
thought, “I must and will see what Rosa 
wrote.’’ It was in her mind day and night; 
in her dreams she was trying to read the cov- 
eted lines. One day the young ladies were 
going out walking with their teachers ; a lovely 
June day, with its bright sun and gay flowers; 
a day when nature’s lessons are the happiest. 
But, alas! the sweet bird-notes are unheard, 
fair flowers unseen, blue heavens unnoticed, 
balmy air unfelt, all lost to the selfish, wicked 
hearts. So Nettie feigned a headache, and 
begged to be excused. Ida offered to stay 
with the poor darling; but no, she wished to 
be alone. Ah! what for? See her now with 
flying feet seeking Ida’s room. For a minute 
she stood at the window; not watching the 
waving boughs, or the flight of the oriole and 
robin ; but to be sure the last of the party had 
disappeared around the corner. There upon 
the table lay the coveted Futurity Book. She 
caught it up with nervous chaste and burning 
eyes ; her breath came quick, exultingly. While 
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untying the tiny ribbons that held the leaves, | trust you—I would not dare to tell you I do 
a swinging window-blind caused her to start | know something about it. J¢ was [Rosa her- 
so suddenly that she tore the ribbon quite out. | se/f/’’ 

She was frightened when she saw what she ‘*Rosa!’’ repeated Ida, in unfeigned aston- 
had done; but she persisted in her unworthy | ishment. “It cannot be. Why should she 
curiosity, she could not give that up. The | wish to open her own?” 

closely-written page was before her—expres- **T cannot say, but I think she meant to open 
sions of the warmest friendship, that made her | mine; it is next to hers, and she is so jealous 
jealous; words of Christian encotragement | of me. Perhaps she thought I had written 
that she could not understand; allusions to | something about her; perhaps she wanted to 
the happy school days so soon to close. Then | change her own for some cause. I know she 
she spoke of the world they were so soon to | did it.’’ 

try, how little they knew of it. Then came | “Jt is not like her todo so,” Ida said, de- 
lines over which Nettie’s eyes ran again and | cidedly. 

again :— ‘‘] did not suppose you would believe me. 
You are not obliged to,” said Nettie, petu- 





“You are so unsuspicious, Ida, so trusting, 
I feel, although perhaps out of place, to warn lantly. a ; f 
you against od 4 friends as Nettie. You do “O Nettie, darling, I do believe you, of 
not see how false-hearted she is, how quick to | course!’ kissing her, and soothing the aching 


deceive and injure, if it would give her pleas- | pnead-: “but I am so surprised. How do you 
ure for a moment. I pity her. I know not | ,.. ‘sl! lid it.” 
what good we can do her, unless by example. | —_ pocntpueneg wit A 
I hope no evil will come of your friendship, I saw her do it. 
“Saw her? When?” 


but beware. I write this, dear Ida, from no 
feeling of jealousy, for 1 know you love me ‘It was yesterday, while you were out walk- 
truly; but it is one of the impulses I cannot | ing. I went to your room after your camphor 
resist, I hope I shall always be your true | porte. 1 thought I beard you coming, and for 
friend, Rosa.” | elie ahaee 
fun I jumped in the closet, partly closing the 
“You shall not!’’ hissed Nettie, stamping | door, and’— 
her feet with rage as she tried to re-tie the ‘‘But Rosa was with us,’’ interrupted Ida. 
disordered ribbons. ‘‘ This very day shall end ‘Yes, but she came home before you did.’”’ 
your saintly friendship. Set me an example, | “That is true; she forgot her portmonnaie, 
indeed! I only wish I had you under my heel; | and Miss Sill said she might go back after it, 
I'd grind you!” She tore the carpet in her | as she wished to make some purchases.” 
frenzy. ‘*Exactly, that is why she hurried so. She 
Why did Rosa write those lines? It was | eaught up the book nervously; her back was 
only the committance of a hungry, true heart, | towards me, I could not see her face, but she 
a sincere desire to save Ida, as well as to help | seemed very much excited, and left the room 
the frivolous, heartless Nettie. That very | ina few minutes. The way I knew it was her 
evening Ida went to Nettie’s room to comfort | own writing she opened, I saw her lay one of 
her, supposing she was really sick. After | the ribbons on the table; it was black, you 
kissing her, and inquiring about the poor, dear | know. She said she used it just to be odd; I 
head, she said :— should think it was going into mourning for 
“I’m so provoked! Some one has been | her evil deeds. My leaves are tied with dark 
trifling with my Futurity Book.”” She drew it | blue; that is why I think she made a mistake 
from her pocket. “1 do think it such con- | and meant to open mine. But you can think 
temptible curiosity! See how it is torn! It | what you please.”” Nettie pressed her hand 
has been opened where Rosa wrote, and tied | upon her forehead ; her lie upon lie half fright- 
so carelessly one of the leaves is left out. | ened her. 
I’m going to ask Rosa to fix it, for I do not Ida sighed heavily. Here was a straightfor- 
want to read a word of these dear messages ward story, yet in her heart she could not 
until the time designated ; it would spoil them _ believe it. 
for me.” | ‘Poor darling!” she said, sympathizingly, 
Nettie winced nota little when Ida expressed | “the pain is so hard! Well, I’m going to see 
her opinion of the perpetrator, and had her Rosa. It is all very strange; very strange, 
eyes been upon Nettie instead of the book, she | indeed.” 
might have seen the guilty look that passed | “Oh, she will deny it, of course! You do 
over her face. When she did look, she saw | not know her as well as Ido. I’ve often won- 
Nettie’s lips tightly compressed, her face | dered how you could think so much of her, she 











tamed towards the window. | is such a hypocrite. I tell you she has even 
I believe you know something about it,” preached to me upon the sinfulness of my con- 
continued Ida. ‘‘ Pray tell me, if you do.” duct. A pretty Christian she is! Anda sweet 


“If we were not such true friends,” said | example she sets, I’m sure !’’ 
Nettie, controlling herself—‘‘and I know I can | ‘Rosa always seems very sincere,” Ida re- 








we 
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plied, still defending her friend. She had 
thought her almost perfection, and she was 
pained to the heart to think her false. 

When she entered her room, Rosa threw her 
arms around her, school-girl fashion, kissed 
her, and called her all the pet names she could 
think of, for she was very fond of her. Ida 
had her book in her hand, and as soon as she 
could get breath from Rosa’s caresses, opened 
it, saying :— 

*‘See! I came for you to fix it. Some one 
has opened at your place, and only half fixed 
it. Whodo you suppose it could have been?” 

Ida was looking her friend full in the face, 
and she was surprised to see her face and neck 
flush crimson as she took the book. 

“What a shame!”’ she ejaculated. ‘ Yes, I 
think I know who did it.” 

“Who?” asked Ida, breathlessly, and thought, 
“Will she say Nettie?” 

“T will not say, because Iam not certain,” 
Rosa answered, drawing out the ribbons. 

“One of the girls said it was you, Rosa! why 
should you wish to open it?” Ida looked much 
distressed. 

“ One of the girls! Ah, well, let it pass. The 
truth must live ;” then, after a moment’s pause, 
she looked in Ida's face and said, slowly, ‘‘ Do 
you think I did it, Ida? You need not answer, 
I see it on your face; you doubt me. Do you 
see this book which we have so often read to- 
gether?” her hand rested on a small red cov- 
ered Bible, “I did not open your Futurity 


Rosa spoke earnestly and turned away, but 
not before Ida saw the tears in her eyes. 
When school closed lia asked Rosa to write 
her. 
**No,”’ she replied, ‘it is better not,” and 
kissed her good-by. 


Five months later Washington was at its gay- 
est. The city was filled with its usual business 
and overrun with visitors. Brilliant parties 


. and lively receptions were frequent, and fair 


ladies vied with each other for the honors of 
the season. It was more the outward adorn- 
ing than of the soul, and friends were made 
and forgotten in an hour ; life was too busy for 
long or deep friendship. Washington was Ida 
Ray’s home; the wealth of her parents gave 
her a position in the highest circles, a position 


| she did not abuse, for she had learned that 


* Life is better than meat,’ and did not delight 


| in vain show, though she enjoyed all the better 


part of social life and entered into it with all 
the vigor of youth. 

Late in November there was a large party at 
the K ’s. Nettie Green had been Ida’s 
guest for some weeks, and it is at this party 





| our trio are destined again to meet. Rosa had 


Book, I have not touched it before since I | 


wrote these lines, which, when you read six 
months from now, you may blame me still 
more ; but I will leave them here and we shall 
see, for I repeat ‘Truth must live.’ ”’ 

Ida took the book and softly left the room ; 
while her hand was on the door-knob, she 


arrived only the night before; she was accom- 
panied with a maiden aunt, who was an old 
friend of the K ’s, who insisted upon their 
attendance that evening. Rosa had hoped she 
might meet Ida, but did not expect to see Net 
tie. When Rosa stepped into the brilliant par- 
lors of the K ’s, she had barely time to 
exchange pieasant greetings with the hostess, 
when Ida’s sweet, surprised face was near her 
own. The meeting was cordial, Nettie espe- 
cially, in her impulsive manner, expressing de- 
light, that only came from her lips, as Rosa 








| well knew. Ida was engaged to be married to 


thought, ‘Rosa cannot be guilty, I will go | 


back to her and tell her, but glancing up, she 
saw Nettie standing in her room door beckon- 
ing to her. Nettie, in her determined way, 
made the case more strong when she came to 
hear what Rosa said, and Ida doubted her more 
and more. 

The next morning there was a visible cold- 
ness between Rosa and the two girls. Her face 


a young man of distinction in society. Nettie 


‘took it upon herself early in the evening to in- 


| troduce Harry Winthrop and whisper this piece 


of news. 

The young people exchanged calls, and two 
weeks passed quite merrily. Rosa tolerated 
Nettie’s society for Ida’s sake; she could not 
love her, and the old spite was often plainly 


_ apparent in Nettie’s manner; she had not for- 


wore the same gentleness, but her lips a little | 


more compressed, the lines about them a little 
deeper, as though to shut up and still her heart ; 
she felt hurt that Ida could disbelieve her. 


The intimacy strengthened between Ida and | 


Nettie. The report that Rosa had told a de- 
liberate falsehood was known among the girls ; 
a few treated her with seorn, but she had many 
warm friends. 

One day Ida attempted to apologize for the 
change in herself. ‘1 love you for all, Rosa,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and cannot help thinking there is 
some dreadful mistake about it.’ 

“Yes, I hope some day you will find it out ; 
may it not be too late for you or for me.” 


gotten it. Ida was a worker; she was particu- 
larly interested in an Industrial School, to 
which, and looking after the poor, she gave 
much of her time. 
One afternoon she returned from one of the 
meetings in great agitation ; bursting into the 


' room where Nettie seemed absorbed in a new 


book, she exclaimed :— 

‘1 ’m foolish to think anything of it, but I’m 
sure I saw Harry drive past D Place this 
afternoon three times with a gay-looking young 
lady by his side, so closely veiled, though, I 
couldn’t make out who it was. He might at 
least speak of such things; I shouldn’t care 80 
much then.’’ 
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“Oh, I’m so sorry you saw them,” said Net- | 
tie, dropping her’book, 

‘‘Why, did you ?—do you know who was with 
him?” asked Ida, excitedly. 

Nettie hesitated, as though the bearer of | 
painful news ; there was a wicked light in her | 
eyes that the darkening room helped conceal. 

“Tell me quick, if you know,” Ida gasped, 
becoming more and more distressed by Nettie’s 
manner. 

“It was—Rosa.’”* 

“Rosa!’’ Ida dropped into a chafr. 
you sure?” 

“Quite sure,” said Nettie, with emphasis; | 
“wasn't lin F ’s store when Harry ran | 
in and bought a costly scarf for her neck. He 
did not see me, though.”’ 

“False again,” said Ida. 
when she knows of our engagement? 
Harry, 1’m surprised at him.” 

That evening Ida excused herself from going 
to a musical soirée she had been looking for- 
ward to for some time. 

Nettie reported Harry as shamefully atten- 
tive to Rosa; said that many remarked it, and 
appealed to her for an explanation. “I could 
not, of course, give any, and excused it on the 
score of friendship. The truth is, Ida, Harry 
seemed so fascinated and absorbed with Rosa, 
he never even inquired about you. They need 
watching. I would help you, but letters just | 
received from home compel my departure in 
the morning.”’ 

“Oh, don’t go. What is it ?” asked Ida, still 
clinging to her false friend. 

‘*Mother is sick, [am needed at home. 

“T’m so sorry, for I need you more than 
ever,” Ida said, piteously. 

Nettie seemed in haste to retire, and was up 
early in the morning. Ida tried to assist in her 
packing, but she felt quite out of sorts. 

“Dear me,”’ she said, turning over the things 
on her disordered table, ‘‘here is my Futurity 
Book, and this the very day to open Rosa’s | 
‘sesame.’ ’’ Her heart warmed a little the first | 
few lines she read, but turned to bitterness | 
when she read the unkind, she thought, allu- | 
sions to Nettie. ‘Faithless girl, L cannot un- 
derstand how she can appear one thing, and 
really so different at heart.” 

She handed the book to Nettie, who read in 
a careless manner, remarking: ‘“She’s very 
complimentary to me, isn’t she? but I must 
hurry.” Nettie seemed in no mood to talk | 
about it; but Ida was so distressed that she 
soon found herself crying in a heart-breaking 
manner. “I do wish you wouldn’t ery so. | 
What’s the use? I want you to help me,” 
Nettie said,. unpleasantly, so much so as to 
sober Ida. 

Harry was at the depot to say good-by. He 
seemed unusually merry, and laughed at Ida | 
for her soberness. ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up,” he | 
laughed. “ Nett will be back again shortly.” | 


“Are 





‘‘ How could she, 
And 





Ida did not like his trifling manner, and re- 
solved to have a plain talk with him the first 
opportunity. 

She passed an uncomfortable, restless morn- 
ing. Inthe afternoon she dressed herself for a 
walk to try and forget the misery at her heart. 
She stood a minute with her face pressed against 


| @ conservatory window ; fuchsias and scarlet 


geraniums and pale pink tea-roses seemed to 
answer her with their fragrant beauty. A 
hand upon her arm caused her to turn sud- 
denly. Rosa stood before her. 

‘* Faithless I know too well, now,’’ Ida said, 
in a chilly way. ' 

‘Rather pity,’’ exclaimed Rosa, thinking she 
meant Nettie, and attempted to kiss her. 

**How ean you?” cried Ida, pushing her 
away, “‘when you have made me so miserable. 
You are another Judas, and even now I sup- 
pose some new trial is awaiting me.”’ 

“Why, Ida, what can you mean?’’ Rosa 
was so stung. by her words that she sank down 
upon the steps. 

“IT mean that you are trying to ruin my hap- 
piness, riding and flirting with Harry Went- 
worth. You may call it jealousy, if you will; 


' then I am jealous, and I’ve a right to be. 


Hav’n’t you any conscience, Rosa Hoshour?’”’ 
Ida’s hands were clasped tightly together, 


| forin her excitement her little muff had siipped 


from her hands and rolled down the marble 
steps. She looked the picture of distress. It all 
came to Rosathatmoment. She sail, quietly :— 

‘Ida, you are entirely mistaken, and I see 
you do not knowall. I never rode with Harry 
except when you were with us. I’m sure I 
never flirted with him.” 

‘Didn't you receive a great deal of attention 
from him at the soirée the other night, making 
yourself so conspicuous as to be remarked by 
many present?” 

“‘] was not there, my girl. Auntie had a 
headache ; we sent our regrets early in the 
day. I preferred to stay home with her.”’ 

Ida looked earnestly at Rosa a minute, as 
though trying to comprehend. Then she took 
Rosa’s hand, saying, ‘‘Come!” clung to it con- 
vulsively, led her into the back parlor, shut the 
door, sank upon a sofa with Rosa by her side, 


| and whispered, “I’m bewildered; 1 can’t un- 


derstand.”’ 

‘Poor darling!’’ and Rosa drew Ida’s head 
to her heart, “ you may as well know the truth ; 
I see youdo not. Harry and Nettie have gone 
away together; I felt so for you was what 
brought me here at this time, though I sup- 
posed you knewall. Itis betteras itis; Marry 


| was not worthy of you, or he could not have 


done this.’’ 

‘** Dear, good friend ; my precious, true Rosa. 
Oh, how blinded I have been! how I have 
made you suffer! can you ever forgive? Net- 
tie stands before me uncloaked now, and to 
think, only to-day I read your warning in my 
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Futurity Book ; it did come too late, but then 
I would not have believed it before, I was so 
blinded, so blinded,’’ lda repeated ; and, now 
her eyes were opened, she could see how false 
and treacherous Nettie had been, and how tho- 
roughly duped and deceived she had been. 
The two friends had a long talk; the old 
friendship was renewed, only deeper, stronger. 
They went over the past end peeped into the 
future and learned another lesson in life. 
Harry and Nettie were married and lived in 
a neighboring city. He became intemperate, 
and died in less than two years. During that 








time Ida and Rosa were both happily married 
and well settled. As soon as they discovered | 
Nettie’s situation—she was left miserably poor 
—they helped her as long as she lived. They | 
saw her a repenting, heart-broken woman. 
Before she died she said :— | 

‘My life is wasted, my talents misspent. I 
have only made those around me wretched ; 
may God forgive and take my poor unworthy 
soul.’ 





VIOLETS. 





BY PHIL BERT. 





BEYOND the western sunset gleaming, 
Golden gates stood open wide; 
And a flood of glory, streaming 
In a broad and radiant tide, 
Lit the bright hair of the maiden 
With a beauty strange and rare; 
Never rose, with dew-drops laden, 
Blvomed more fresh and fair! 
Long she stood there, in her dreaming 
Heeding not the passing hours, 
Cheeks aglow and sweet eyes beaming— 
Meet companion for the flowers. 
One small, dainty foot advanced, 
One white hand upon her breast, 
Like some woodland nymph entranced, 
While the whispering breeze caressed. 
Till at length the purple shadows 
Shut out all the crimson light, 
And a slender silver crescent 
Sparkled.on the brow of Night. 
Hark ! a step along the woodland, 
See the listening maiden start; , 
Eyes more bright gleam in the twilight— 
Bated breath and lips apart— 
Two eyes, dark with midnight splendor, 
Seek the downcast eyes of gray; 
And a voice, low, rich, and tender, 
Pleads a pardon for delay. 
Dusky ringlets, all unheeded, 
Mingle with the floating gold; 
Two strong arms, ah, me! unchided 
Clasp the form of graceful mould. 
Bearded lips with fearless kisses 
Press the quivering, scarlet mouth; 
And the zephyr, mourning, sighing, 
Sadly returned to his home in the south. 
The watching stars abashed, in sorrow, 
With a fleecy cloudilet hid their eyes, 
And the young moon was fain to borrow 





A fragment to veil her surprise. 


Alas! she heeded not the warning, 
Saw not, heard not anything 
Save the magic love-light dawning 


In the face of him—her king. 
* * * . . + 


Beside her bed kind friends are sitting— 
Never again will her wan cheek bloom-- 
And they watch her spirit flitting 
Gladly away from the grief and gloom. 
Hush! the sweet lips move, so slowly: 
* Mother, tell him my deathless love 
Biesses and forgives him wholly, 
And will plead with God above 
Till hé, the fount of all devotion, 
Washes pure and white each stain 
In that deep and boundless ocean. 
Tell him we shall meet again, 
And lay me—mother, nearer—listen— 
At the whispering cedars’ feet, 
Where the sunligit used to glisten 
Long ago, when we would meet— 
’Neath the scarlet woodbine bower, 
Where the purple violets grow, 
And on the shrinking white wind flower 
The crab-tree drops its tinted snow.” 
On her breast, so meek and lowly, 
She folds her hands as if in prayer ; 
The sweet pale face grows bright and holy, 
The Father's smile is resting there. 
The white lids, drooping, softly cover 
Evermore the eyes of gray; 
The waiting angels bend and hover, 
Bear her soul from earth away. 
Géntly, sadly, those that love her 
Laid her where the violets grew; 
And on a marble cross above her 
Carved her name— twas Violet too. 





—— ee 
TREAD SOFTLY. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 








TREAD softly, ye mourners, a dear one is passing 
To his dark resting-place ’neath the folds of the 
tomb; ‘ 
His guardian spirit no longer shall guide thee, 
Ne’er still thy heart-throbbings, ne'er lighten thy 
gloom. 


That eye that once beamed with a mild look of pity, 
When poverty’s wan figure loomed up to its gaze, 
Nevermore shall illume her dark habitation, 
For the death-angel’s hand has extinguished its 
blaze. 


That tongue that ne’er spoke but to counsel the 
careless, 
Or the weary to soothe, or the dying to calm, 
Has uttered forever its last solemn sentence, 
E’en administered on earth its last holy balm. 


That hand that was ever outstretched and wide open 
To succor the needy, their comforts to supply, 
Now rests as in life, as was ever its custom, 
But it heeds not as then the heart-rending cry. 


Thus silent and still shal! rest that bright casket, 
Till time shall have circled its last weary round; 
When, roused by the blast of the,archangel’s trum- 


pet, 
Bright, happy, and free, it shall break from the 
ground. 





~>-—— 


SPEND the day well, and you will rejoice at 
night. 
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HESTER’S FORTUNE. 





BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 





‘* HESTER !’’ 

The voice, sharp and fretful, sounded along 
the narrow, crowded little store, and reached 
the ears of a girl, crouched beside a low win- 
dow, catching the fast dying light of a Decem- 
ber day, upon the pages of an open book. She 
rose slowly, pushed back a mass of dark tan- 
gled curls from her face, and came to the front 


“of the store, her finger still in the book she had 


been reading. She hastened her steps as the 
wiry, petulant voice rang out again. 

“Can’t you move a little faster. 
see the gentleman is waiting?’’ 

She lifted her face then, showing the stranger 
standing there a pair of soft, dreamy, brown 
eyes, and a thin, pale face that had seen some 
eighteen summers. 

“What can I show you, sir?” she said, and 
her voice, low and mellow, was a musical con- 
trast to the old man’s tones. 

“T was told I could find some old, rare vol- 
umes here,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ May 1 look over 
your stock?” 

“The old editions are here,’’ the girl replied, 
leading the way to the middle of the store, and 
standing patiently by, while the customer scru- 
tinized the books. She was accustomed to stand 
quietly waiting, for most of her grandfather’s 
customers were men who never purchased a 
book without long, careful deliberation. So 
her eyes wandered soon from the stranger 
back to her book again, and she did not notice 
how often he looked from the shelves to her 
own face. A face to study, so pure, pale, and 


almost saintly in its rapt expression, though | 


the dress she wore was but a well-worn wool- 
len, with no little feminine adornments, not 
even that of dainty fit and finish. The hands 
that were holding the heavy book were slender, 
white, and exquisitely moulded, and every fea- 
ture of the pale face was regular as if cut in 
marble. The mouth, slightly parted, showed 
rows of even, pearly teeth, and the hair, dark 
and curling, feil in heavy masses around a 
slender throat. 

“Goethe !’ thought Spenser Woverman, com- 


ing near enough to see the book upon which | 


Hester’s eyes were fastened, ‘“‘so she reads 
German. How lovely sheis! Buried alive!” 

And his eyes s\ ept contemptuously over the 
narrow, ill-lighted store, full of books. Not 
a dazzling modern array of blue and gold, scar- 
let morocco and marbled paper, but a musty 
collection of second-hand novels, well thumbed 


and worn, rare old volumes, worth their weight | 
in gold, and musty old works never sought, | 


that had been the life labor of the man who 
ewned them to collect. Customers were not 


very plenty in the store, and Hester had half | 
i 


Don’t you | 


forgotten this one when he placed two volumes 
before her, as the result of his selections. 

She took them to the counter, behind which 
the old man was seated, and leaving the two 
to conclude a bargain, glided ‘back to her seat 
near the window. It was too dark there to 
read, so she nestled her chin in the hollow 
of her hand and dreamed. Much of her life 
was a dream! Every morning she came to the 
store, after the frugal breakfast she shared 
with her grandfather, and waited upon such 
customers as came into the narrow street to 
seek the old bookseller. Her grandfather, old 
and feeble, sat in his arm-chair at the counter 
near the door, and took all money, concluded 
all sales, but Hester did all the lifting and 
moving, finding the books required, or leading 
customers to the shelves. 

A stout old woman attended to all the house- 
hold matters, and an errand boy came each 
day for orders ; but in the store, these two, the 
old man and the young girl spent the days, 
winter and summer, seeking no change, know- 
ing little of any outside life. Books were Hes- 
ter’s companions and friends. When she was 
four years old she could read, and as the long, 
lonely years crept by, her grandfather taught 
her French, German, Spanish, Italian, a smat¢ 
tering of each. But upon the slight foundation 
she mastered enough to dip into the books 
around her. She could not speak any janguage 
but her own, but she could penetrate the mean- 
ing of the printed pages, poring over them day 
after day. For customers came rarely, mostly 
old men, who would spend hours pottering 
| about amongst the books, and then sit by the 
| counter and higgle with the proprietor for half 
a cent on a volume. 

There was a corner under the low window at 
| the back of the store, where a pile of broad, 
| heavy books made a comfortable seat, and 
there Hester pored over her volumes, growing 
tall but slender, and pale as a lily, but little 
sunshine entering to cheer her shadowed life. 
| Of father and mother, dead in her infancy, she 
remembered nothing, and her sole idea of duty 
was to obey her grandfather’s call promptly, 
wait respecffully upon customers, and hold 
her tongue unless spoken to. Twice a year, 
Rachel, the old servant brought her cousin, a 
seamstress, to the house, and Hester had two 
| new dresses made, such underelothing as she 
| required, and a bonnet and shaw! for Sunday, 
| were procured. Three times on Sunday Rachel 
| led her young mistress to church and back. 
| The old man was too lame to-go abroad. It 
| was with difficulty he hobbled from his room 
to the arm-chair jn the store and back, and on 
Sunday he invariably spent the day in bed. 

So from child to maiden Hester Ashebourne 
lived in a world of dreams. Dreams of history, 
full of the heroes of war, the pomps of court, 
the stirring lifeof longago. Dreamsof poetry, 
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full of the beauty of nature, all ideal to her, of 
love, the shadowy mystery that floated through 
every line, of beauty and soft, sweet strains 
that lingered like music. Dreams of fiction | 
where the creations of an author’s fancy be- 
come glowing realities, moving, breathing, lov- 
ing, dying. 

It was so truly dreaming, that the maiden no | 
more thought of comparing her own life with 
it, than we rise from the vagaries of sleep to 
realize their promises. She would fashion in 
her mind a heroine clad in silk and jewels, and 
put on her print or woollen dress without one 
thought of its stiff cut and awkward fit. She 
pictured the halis of wealth, rooms full of | 
beautiful adornment, and never murmured at | 
the threadbare carpet and old furniture of the \| 
poor sitting-room, or the carpetless floor and 
cot-bed of her own apartment. 

Womanly in her gentleness, her quiet obedi- 
ence, her unmurmuring content, she had no | 
vanity, no housewifely art, no dainty touch of | 
needle or soft fabric. Rachel attended to all | 
such matters, her grandfather needing Hester 
in the store. 

She was nearly nineteen on the evening when 
Spenser Woverman came to look over the rare 
editions of her grandfather’s collection, and 
when she went back to her corner by the win- 
dow to dream, the face of the stranger floated 
mistily through her musings. His fur-bound 
coat, his fine suit were unlike the careless at- 
tire of the book-worms who frequented the 
store, and in the few words he had spoken, 
there was a courteous chivalry none of the men 
visiting the store had ever considered it neces- 
sary to show to “that girl of Ashebourne’s.”’ 

And Spenser Woverman, plodding home with 
the books under his arm, thought that fairer 
face had never crossed his vision than that of 
the bookseller’s granddaughter. 

“‘T must see her again! See if she can lift 
those shy, brown eyes to my face. Hew ex- 
quisitely fair she is! I have heard women 
compared to lilies before, but I never saw one 
that filled the ideal till to-night.”’ 

And Carroll Ashebourne, holding the price 
of the two volumes in his hand, wondered that 
a man so young and fashionably attired should 
appreciate at their true money value, these 
geins of literature. 

More than once, after this, the tall stranger 
with his clear-cut, aristocratic face, his large, 
dark eyes, and delicate courtesy of manner, 
came to examine the books upon the shelves of 
the old bookseller. Young as he was, not yet 
thirty, Spenser Woverman had travelled afar, 
had been a close student, and had a love of 
literature for its own sake, that made him a 
welcome customer to Carroll Ashebourne, who 
keenly enjoyed a chat over his treasures with 
one who valued them. 

As Spenser enrolled himself in their minds 








as one of their regular customers, the old man 


and the girl would put aside for him little 
choice bits of literary gems that they selected, 
and would discuss them eagerly. For Hester, 
too utterly innocent and unconscious to be shy, 


| would stand beside her grandfather's arm-chair 


listening to the animated discussions, often, in 
her quiet, even tones, speaking a few words 
that showed her familiar with volumes grave 
men hesitated to open, and that Spenser Wo- 
verman had yawned over. 

Little by little these chats became the events 
of Hester’s monotonous life, and almost un- 


_ consciously she watched for the entrance of the 


tall, lithe figure, while the days seemed long 
when he did not come. 

In a superbly furnished room in a fashion- 
able boarding-house, some six months after his 
first interview with Hester, Spenser Woverman 
sat chatting with an old man, whose shabby 
attire seemed oddly out of keeping with his de- 
licate, haughty face, and slender white hands. 

‘‘More. money!" Spenser said, carelessly. 
“You seem to think it plenty, Uncle Dick, 
when really it requires considerable nicety of 
calculation to pay my expenses out of my in- 
come.”’ 

**T put you up to a good thing,”’ said the old 
man. “It is not my fault if you shilly shally 
about it.’’ 

‘‘L’m not sure about its being a good thing. 
I cannot see any signs of wealth about old 
Ashebourne’s place. The girl is downright 
shabby !”’ 

‘“‘He is a miser. I tell you, Spence, he has 
some hundred thousand dollars hoarded away 
somewhere! I know it! We were fast friends 
years ago, until a silly quarrel over some of 
his rare editions grew into a settled animosity, 
and he fairly ordered me out of the store. He 
must be nearly ninety, and that girl] is the only 


| relative he has on earth. He has told me 80 


hundreds of times.”’ 

“Well, he might give her a decent dress and 
a collar.’’ 

“Time enough for that! Her husband can 
make fine feathers for his bird !”’ 

**You are sure?” 

‘Sure as death !’’ 

“T’il push matters, then! 
me !*’ 

“That’s right. And Spence, when you do 
get the money, don’t forget who told you where 
it lay.” 

“1°ll not forget. ‘‘I’ll give you a check 
now for fifty dollars, and then you must not 
expect any more till after the wedding.” 

Spurred by this conversation, Spenser Wover- 
man an hour or two later sauntered into the 
little store, fully resolved to see how the old 
man would regard his disinterested proposals 
for Hester’s hand. He had conned over the 
generous speech he intended to make, the offer 
of care and a home for the old age of Mr. Ashe 
bourne himself, and his tender devotion to Hes- 
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ter. With his light, quick step he entered the | 
store, but paused at the threshold in amaze- 
ment. 


The deep arm-chair was empty, and Hester | 


stood listlessly beside it, her face sad, her eyes 
heavy with weeping. 
“*Grandfather is very ill,’’ she said, in answer 


to his surprised inquiries, ‘‘and he insists upon | 


my staying here when I want to be with him. 
He had a stroke of paralysis yesterday, and 
cannot move.” 

“Ts his mind affected ?”’ 

“Not at all. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Walker 
were with him all the morning, and he sent for 
Doctor Hodges and Mr. Kendall too. I have 
not seen him to-day. Rachel is there.” 

‘*Mr. Kendall is his lawyer, is he not?” 

“Yes, and the others are old friends. He 
was talking about Mr. Hartman this morning, 
and Rachel wanted to send for him, but he 
would not allow her.’’ 

Mr. Hartman being the Uncle Dick of the 
morning conversation, a sharp pang of disquiet 
shot through Spenser Woverman’s mind. If 
he had assisted at this council of friends, doubt- 
less making the old man’s will, all would be 
known of his intentions. Now, if Hester was 
not the heiress, he could still withdraw. She 
was pretty, but not the man to win Spenser 
Woverman's love; too timid, too ignorant of 
the world’s manner and the pretty devices of 
the women of society. But Uncle Dick was 
sure of the miser’s wealth. If Spenser delayed 
his wooing Hester might be removed from his 
influence. It was a risk either way! 

He lingered long in the store, making no pre- 
tense of purchasing any of the books around 


and Mr. Kendall are with him. Oh, the poor 
'master! Forty years I’ve served him faith- 
| ful!” 
| “Dead! Spenser Woverman cursed his own 
haste. Just a few hours more and he would 
| have known whether his Uncie Dick’s words 
' were true. He spoke hurriedly to Hester :— 
| You will want to be alone, my heart’s dar- 
| ling,”’ he whispered, ‘and I will come to-mor- 
| row.” 
| Hester would still have clung to him, but 
' Rachel had caught her arm, and whispering 
‘ sharply something about “goings on,”’ that fell 
‘on deaf ears, the old woman led her charge 
away. In the watches of the night, as the two 
sat beside the dead, Hester told her simple 
love story to the only friend left her. She had 
no thought of wrong doing in the secret wed- 
| ding, and was surprised at Rachel’s wrath 
against her husband. It was useless to put 
forth her poor little pleas of Spenser’s kind in- 
tentions ; the shrewd, worldly old woman read 
human nature too keenly to believe in the 
young man’s good faith. She tried to get the 
name and address of the clergyman, but Hes- 
ter had never seen him, and had not heeded 
which way she had taken with Spenser. 

For three days the store was closed, and the 
tall figure of Spenser Woverman did not enter 
the little street. But after the quiet funeral, 
| he came to seek his wife. Hester was lying 
down, worn out with the emotion of the day, 
but Rachel opened the door, and led Spenser 
| to the bare little sitting-room. 

*“You’ll be wanting to see your wife,” the 
| old woman said, abruptly, ‘‘but she’s sleep- 
ing, and I’d like a word with you myself. 





him, but expressing sympathy, and in softest |She’s told me all you have said to her, and 
| glad I am the poor young thing has a good 


speech comforting the bewildered, sore heart. 
The next day, and the next he came, push- 

ing his wooing, till one evening, when the dusk 

was gathering, he asked Hester to be his wife. 


friend now, homeless and penniless.”’ 
‘*What!’’ cried Spenser, sharply. 
“T heard the doctor offering the loan of the 


With a misty idea of being like some of her | funeral expenses until the stock is sold, and 
favorite heroines, soothed by her lover’s gen- | such a tubbishy lot won’t more than pay him, 


tleness, only half comprehending, Hester con- 
sented. 


stay with grandfather?” she asked. 


“We will not need to keep the store,” was | kept body and soul together for years. 


he reply; “you and I will nurse your grand- 
father back to health.”’ 

So, led like a child, Hester slipped out of the 
store, and accompanied Spenser to the house 
of a clergyman, who spoke the solemn words 
that made them man and wife. The bride- 
groom was deadly pale, and evidently nervous, 
but the bride, clinging close to his arm, was 
only bewildered. Dazed yet, half frightened, 
she was led to the store again. To her sur- 
prise Rachel was there sobbing violently. 

“Where have you been?” the old woman 
cried, “‘and your poor grandfather lying dead.” 

“Dead !’’ the girl whispered, growing faint. 

“Just gone off, like a lamb. Doctor Hodges 


if it will do that.’’ 


‘‘But Mr. Ashebourne’s property,” gasped 
“You will keep the store then, and let me | Spenser, growing deadly pale. 


‘Lord love you, he hadn’t none. He’s just 


Mr. 


' Kendall is offering Hester a place in his home 


| 


to teach his children, and he’ll take me. But 


I told Hester she’d no need to go, seein’ she 
| had a husband to care for her.”’ 





**You ‘re mistaken, then. The girl is not my 
wife.” 

“But you were married by a minister.” 

“Pooh! pooh! You are old enough to know 


| there is such a thing as cheating a girl about a 


marriage.” 
“You villain! 
Satan!’ 
“There, good woman! there’s no need to 
callany names. You can tell Miss Ashebourne 
what I have told you.” 


You black-hearted son of 








ee 
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He strode trom the room and from the house 
before she could answer him. The old woman's 
white wrath was something terrible to see as 
she stood mute and motionless looking after 
him. The utter cold-hearted villainy of the 
man struck her dumb, but if her eyes could 
have killed him there was concentrated fury 
there sufficient to strike him dead. 

‘* Nobody knows but me! nobody must know 
but me !’’ she murmured, after the first passion 
of her wrath and sorrow had passed over. 

She loved Hester with the unselfish devotion 
of a nurse who has raised one child from in- 
fancy .to womanhood. Never knowing any 
life but that of the utmost frugality, she had 
given the young girl the best of all at her com- 
mand; had wondered with some awe how she 
could so love the musty old books ; had heard 
all her childish griefs shared her few pleasures. 


But for the long illness of her master, requiring | 


her constant attendance, Rachel would have 
surely heard Hester’s dreams before, and pre- 
vented the hasty marriage ; but when too late, 
she knew the foul wrong threatened. She had 
but one impulse—to win Hester from her love, 
to keep secret all that had passed. 

It was an easier task than she had dared to 
hope. Mr. Kendall took the orphan to his 
own home, nominally as governess for his little 
girls, but Rachel soon found as.a companion 
for his young wife and sister. She was received 
cordially, affectionately, and the long starved 
heart opened to such affection with quick glad- 
ness. The shy, pale child, in her deep mourn- 
ing, was a petted darling of the household in 





brighten in such intercourse. Music becamea 
delight; walks, drives, and calls a never-end- 
ing source of pleasure; and when the mourn- 
ing was laid aside, Mrs. Kendall was quite 
ready to introduce Hester to her friends when 
Irene went into society. In all the new maze, 
Spenser Woverman was but dimly remem- 


» bered. 


But while Mr. and Mrs. Kendall made their 
home a never-ceasing pleasure for Hester, 
while Irene was devoted in sisterly attention, 
Doctor Hodges spoke more than once to 
Rachel of a necessity for caution. 

“You must guard Miss Hester from too 
much excitement,” he said. ‘‘ Remember, her 
life has been an exceptionally quiet one, and she 
has a sensitive nature.’’ Later, when Hester 
would move about languidly, after an evening 
of pleasure at concert or party, he spoke more 
strongly : “Rachel, you must tell Mrs. Kendall 
to be more sparing of these Jate hours.’’ Onee 
he told her, ‘‘ Hester has a serious disease of 
the heart. These hours of excitement are dan- 
gerous.”’ 

‘So they guarded her lovingly, tenderly, and 
Hester, docile and obedient yet, submitted to 
the rules laid down by the doctor. 

The second year was nearly half ended when 


| a new glory burst upon the girl’s happy life. 
| In that world of society that to her pure eyes 


a few weeks, and Rachel found her own duty | 
| is a poem, a star, an inspiration. He wrote 


was simply to wait upon her young mistress. 


In her own room, alone, Hester grieved over | 
| quick to coin its fancies into the true poet 


the tale Rachel told her, with indignant bitter- 


ness, much as a child would have grieved over | 


the loss of a playmate. The deeper, holier 
womanhood of the girl had never been touched 


by Spenser Woverman’s wooing, and in her | 


new life his image faded slowly but completely 
from her imagination. Her heart he had not 
touched. 

It was like a poem in one of her. favorite 
books, to think of those weeks of gentle woo- 
ing; and when the end came, the tears that 
fell were not the torturing drops of agony 
wrung from insulted womanhood, but the tears 
a girl sheds over a transient pleasure lost. 
There was so much in her new life to waken 
Hester from her long dream of nineteen years, 
that even this last act of the old drama faded 
with the rest. 

Her vanity was wakened first when, the 
year of mourning over, she found dainty gar- 
ments fashioned for her use; but long before 
she wore them she had given affection warm 
and true to pretty Irene Kendall, her host’s 
sister. The bright little blonde took Hester 
at once into her loving patronage, and it was 
wonderful to see the shy nature unfold and 


was as truly happy as it was bright and 
smiling, she met Preston Comer. He wasa 
poet. Not one of the verse-makers who, find- 
ing their genius unheeded, turn it to other 
channels, and so sully its brightness ; but one 
of the true lovers of nature, to whom a flower 


from a full heart, a noble intellect, a brain 


words and lines. And the world recognized 
him, and held him up on gold-laden hands, 
turning into wealth his words of song or po 
etry. He was not a handsome man, but he 


had large, soft eyes, and a voice as tender asa 


woman’s. Eyes and voice wooed Hester. Be 
lieving her a dependent upon Mr. Kendall’s 
bounty, he saw how pure and sweet she was, 


_a violet amidst the roses and lilies of the gay 
beauty around her. When he had won his 


way past the portal of her shy reserve, to 
the confidence she had rarely gave, he found 
her mind a quaint treasure house, hoarding 


/up beauties of literature few girls had ever 


scanned. 

.1t was a short step from congeniality of taste 
to the sympathy that ripens into love. Hester, 
in the new life of companionship, society, and 
young ladyism of the past year and a half, had 
let her book love lie with other past pleasures 
and regrets, half forgotten, vague, and misty. 
But when memory brought the reading days 
fresh and clear, it was a keen delight to dix 
cuss her favorites with Preston Comer; t 
bring her treasure-laden thoughts to meet the 
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quick flashes of his genius. Many a new poem, 
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| guardians of your property, feel sure to-day 


quaint and original, winning new laurels for | that your grandfather's wishes are fulfilled in 


the young poet, was suggested by Hester’s re- 
membrance of some wee gems in the musty 
towers that were to her playmates and school- 
mates in her lonely, cheerless childhood. 

Mr. Kendall smiled upon the wooing. Pres- 
ton was not wealthy, but he had a sufficient 
income for all wants, and cared nothing for 
any dowry in his wife. So the wedding was 
appointed for a day in September, two months 
after Hester should have completed her twenty- 
first birthday. 

But through the fulness of her glad content, 
one dark memory troubled Hester. The heart 
that had found its own power of loving, found 
also a bitter regret in the memory of that past; 
that was a secret. from all but Rachel. She 
longed to tell Preston of that childish dream 
and her own wakening. By the light of Pres- 
ton’s generous devotion, she read the darkness 
of Spenser’s foul betrayal of her heart. 
had deserted her in her hour of grief; he had 


deceived her when her very innocence should | 


have won his truth. But Rachel would never 
let her speak of this episode of her past Jife, 
and Hester had never disobeyed Rachel. It 
was a habit of her life too firmly implanted for 
even her new experience to disturb it, that 
Rachel was to be obeyed and consulted on all 
points. 

Still the tender conscience chafed under the 


and the new Hester suffered a mental agitation 
that seriously affected her health. The stronger 
her love for Preston became, the more abhor- 
rent became the thought of that childish epi- 
sode. She would dream that Spenser came to 
claim her by that marriage tie he had repudi- 
ated, and waken cold and trembling, with her 
heart paining her intensely, and a suffocation 
that seemed to grasp at her very life. Then 
Rachel, wakened by her movement, would 
come from the next room to comfort and pet 
her; to hear of the dream, and scornfully 
denounce its foundation in reality. 

On the twenty-first of July there wasa coun- 
cil of four gentlemen in Mr. Kendall’s study, 
and Hester was summoned there. Doctor 
Hodges was spokesman, and very cautiously 
and tenderly he told Hester, for the first time, 


of her grandfather’s dying wishes regarding | 


her future. 

“Your grandfather,” he said, having some- 
what prepared her for a startling communica- 
tion, “left his will in our hands, binding us by 
& promise to keep its contents secret from 
every one. He had brought you up in such 
seclusion that he feared you would be sought 
by some fortune-hunting villain, if it was 


He | 





your present prospects. You have won the 
love of an honorable, noble man, who believes 
you poor, and you have every prospect of hap- 
piness as his wife. Your grandfather’s prop- 
erty, Miss Ashebourne, securely invested, 
amounts to half a million of dollars. It is 
absolutely yours or your heirs’. Should you 
die without a will, it will go to found a publie 
library. There isa legacy of twenty thousand 
dollars for Rachel Byrnes.”’ 

Half a million of dollars! Even Hester, 
ignorant of money matters as she was, was 
stunned at the magnitude of her grandfather’s 
legacy. She faltered a few words of thanks, 
and again around her heart crept that suffo- 
cating sensation that followed any excitement. 
Doctor Hodges looked very grave as she held 
a glass of water to her lips, and then sent her 
to Rachel with a word of advice to keep very 
| tranquil. 
| ‘*Kendall,’’ he said, “as soon as the wedding 
| is over, you had better impress upon our ward 
the importance of making her will. Let her 
leave her property amongst her friends in case 
of—well, she is young, but she is very delicate. 
It will be only natural if she leaves Preston 
her property.”’ 

And Mr. Kendall, in the two months of ex- 
cited preparation for the wedding festivities, 





| thought often of the old doctor’s words; for 
deceit of secrecy, and between the old love | 


Iiester, happy as she ever seemed in the pres- 
ence of her lover, grew perceptibly weaker and 
paler as the days passed by. True, it was hot 
weather, but Irene never wilted in the heat as 
Hester seemed to do. Rachel could have told 
of distressing spells of suffocation, of disturbed 
sleep, of hours of exhaustion ; but she spoke 
only to Doctor Hodges, who but repeated his 
cautions to avoid excitement. No one knew 
or guessed of a missive that sped over the sub- 
marine telegraph on the day when the con- 
tents of Mr. Ashebourne’s will became public. 
It was sent to Spenser Woverman, Paris, and 
the words were :— 


“HA. A. is of age. 
half a million! 


Will opened. Property, 
RicHARD HARTMAN. 


By the next homeward-bound steamer, Spen- 
ser Woverman was speeding to America. 

The guardians of Hester Ashebourne had 
determined to have a grand wedding, between 
the poet whose name was a household word to 
honor, and the heiress whose beauty and 
wealth had made her a social star. The law- 
yer’s wide parlors were entrusted to the most 
fashionable florist, to be made a bower of flow- 
ers. The trousseau, the dresses of bridesmaids 
and many of the guests, were ordered from 


known you inherited wealth. For two years | Paris, and invitations were issued to a large 


he desired you to remain with Mr. Kendall, 

and know nothing of his will until to-day, 

your twenty-first birthday. We, who were 
VOL. XCl.—5 


| 
| 
| 


number of guests. The ceremony was to take 
place in the drawing-room, and an arch and 
wedding bell of flowers were erected, under 
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which gathered the group that were the centre 
of attention. 

Bridegrooms are proverbially proud and 
happy, but Preston’s eyes, fixed upon his 
bride, bore also an expression of tender anxi- 
ety; for the sweet, fair face was so deadly 
pale, the large eyes so full of a strange fear, 
that the bridegroom was half terrified. Rachel 
had whispered to him that any excitement pro- 
duced this appearance, and Rachel knew that 
it required all Hester’s self-control to bear the 
suffocating pain at her heart, as the words of 
the sacred service were read. 

But at the words, “If any of you know cause 
or just impediment why these two persons 
should not be joined together in holy matri- 
mony, let him speak now, or else hereafter for- 
ever hold his peace,’’ there was a stir in the 
crowd, and Hester, looking up, a deadly fear 
clutching at her heart, saw coming through 
the wedding guests the tall figure and hand- 
some face of Spenser Woverman. 
nearer he drew, until he stood beside her, and 
his voice, clear and stern, rang out the dreaded 
words, “‘I claim this woman as my wedded 
wife!” 

Preston Comer looked into Hester’s face; 
and in the dilated eyes, the ashy lips half 
parted, read a truth which made him ree] back 
from her with a groan of anguish. 

““You!’’ he said, in a shivering whisper ; 
“you, whom I believed pure and true, above 
all other women !’’ 

Not a word of confirmation or denial from 
the rigid white lips. Mr. Kendall stepped to 
the side of his unbidden guest. 

‘*Hester!’’ he said, sternly, ‘“‘is this man’s 
statement true ?’’ 

The quivering breath panted up from the 
parted lips, the staring eyes were set in blank 


terror, and Hester swayed from side to side, | 
as Doctor Hodges joined the group closing” 


around her. 


““Stay,’’ he said. ‘‘ Another bridegroom 


more powerful than you will soon claim her.’’ | 
**Dying !”’ whispered Preston, dropping upon | 
his knees beside the prostrate bride, whose | 


snowy garments and veil enfolded her like a 


shroud. 
“ Dying!’ Spenser Woverman cried, in a 
hoarse, unearthly tone. 


““Dying!’’ cried Rachel, forcing her way | 


to her darling’s side; “‘and you, Spenser Wo- 
verman, have murdered her;’’ and in brief, 
powerful words, thrown forth with stinging 
emphasis, the old woman told the story of 
Hester’s life. 

It was a moment when even wrath could 
find no voice. Silently Mr. Kendall pointed 
to the door, and the guests drew back to make 
an opening for Spenser Woverman to pass out. 
But Preston, kneeling beside Hester, watched 
the breath flutter more and more faintly over 


the pale lips, till the staring eyes gradually , 


Nearer and | 


| softened to infinite tenderness, and a whisper, 
| searcely audible, met his ear ; “‘ Preston! Good- 
| by, Preston !"’ 

That was all. Like snowflakes the white 
lids fell over the dark, mournful eyes; the 
failing breath ceased to flutter over the pale 
lips; the slow throbs of the tortured heart 
were resting at last. Hester was the bride of 
Death. 
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THE REALM OF SILENCE. 


BY AGNES VERNON. 








THERE’s a wonderful realm, within whose 
shadowy confines no golden bar of sunlight 
e’er brings the light and glow of heaven; no 
voice of singing-bird or happy child brings joy 
and gladness ; no trembling star-beam lingers 
in its cloudless sky; and no sparkling dew- 
drops diamond its whitened fields. Pare white 
roses and saintly lilies droop beneath its mar- 
| ble walls, and send the burden of their rare, 
sweet odors upon the winds which murmur 
around each gleaming column. Within this 
realm of shades, the silence is unbroken, save 
by the rustle of falling leaves and the wail of 
sighing winds. The disquiet, and care, and 
turmoil of the busy, hurrying world disturb 
not its quiet dwellers. The spires of its white 
cities crumble not at the touch of its inhabit 
ants, and its monuments gleam through cling- 
ing moss and trailing ivy, which mutely tell the 
curious as well as the careless observer that 

“Time's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 

This wonderful realm differs widely from all 
earthly kingdoms, inasmuch as the reign of its 
monarch is everlasting. There are no heart 
burnings, or jealousies, or petty quarrels 
among the ministers of his court. Each per- 
forms the part assigned him; bearing disease 
and sorrow over land and sea, to palace and 
cottage. Wealth nor happiness nor love nor 
| beauty nor virtue nor fame nor wisdom can 








| purpose. The rich and the poor, the humble 
and the proud, the young and the old, the 
homely and the beautiful—al/ enter the dark- 
ened realm at the king’s command, and close 
their eyelids in that dreamless sleep that 
“knows not breaking.”” The poet and the 
painter, the sculptor and the statesman, the 
| gallant soldier and the storm-tossed mariner 
alike, lie down among the dark shadows of the 
silent city. The mother, pale with anxiety 
and watching, sorrowfully yields her treasures 
to the ghastly shapes that hold “watch and 
ward”’ over the king’s jewels. The fair young 
bride, resplendent with the shimmer of satins 
and laces, the sparkle of jewels and flush of 
flowers, goes forth from the shadow of the 
altar, and enters the silent city, to rest forever 


| 
| tempt the grim monarch to swerve from his 
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beneath the shadow of its moss-wreathed pil- 
lars. 
his sable plumes over the earth, each in his turn 
“wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


As we walk through some time-worn ceme- | 
tery, or carelessly stro!l through some unfre- | 
quented woodland, the sight of a lonely, un- | 


known grave will remind us of the many dead 
that are forgotten. Beneath yon rude and 
ancient cross may lie some village Solon, whose 
wisdom and existence find no place among 
the treasures of memory ; or, perchance, some 
humble Shakspeare, whose sweet, poetic strains 
have sunk into oblivion with him. 

There’s a silent city in each human heart, 
where the hopes of years lie buried. Anxiety 
and care and sorrow are the faithful sentinels 
which guard their gates, and bar out white- 
winged Joy and Peace. But in the dim future 
will come the glorious being, at whose touch 
the dead hopes shall spring to life in the radi- 
ance of the inner resurrection. 

Let us turn from the contemplation of these 
vast and voiceless”’ cities, to one ‘* which hath 
foundations, and whose builder and maker is 
God.’” As we walk through the “valley of 
the shadow,” drooping beneath the noontide 
heat, wounded by the storms and jagged rocks, 
trembling beneath our heavy burdens, weary 
and worn and foot-sore, the glory of its shin- 
ing streets dispels the clouds and gloom which 
darken our way, and strengthens us for fur- 
ther toil. 
to the starry crown we press each day, hoping 


to find a balm for our broken, tired hearts, a | 


rest in the glory of God’s presence. And in 
that beautiful city beyond the stars, not cold 
and silent in its dead grandeur, but joyous with 
the music of angels, and sparkling with the 
light of the starry crown, we shall meet and 
rest—rest 
“ Where the sunblaze never scorches, 
Where the starbeams cease to chill, 
Where the tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill. 
“ Where the bond is never severed— 
Partings, claspings, sob, and moan: 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done. 
“Where we find the joy of loving 
As we never loved before: 
Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once—forevermore.” 


———__$<<og— 


A WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 

Ir is a wondrous advantage to a man, in 
every pursuit or vocation, to secure an adviser 
in a sensible woman. In woman there is at 
once a subtle delicacy of tact, and a plain 
soundness of judgment, which are rarely com- | 
bined to an equal degree in man. A woman, 
if she be really your friend, will have a sensi- 
tive regard for your character, honor, repute. | 


And thus, when the death-angel waves | 


Nearer to the bound of life, nearer | 


| She will seldom counsel you to do a shabby 
thing, for a woman-friend always desires to be 
proud of you. At the same time her constitu- 
tional timidity makes her more cautious than 
your male friend. She, therefore, seldom coun-, 
sels you todo an imprudent thing. A man's 
best female friend is a wife of good sense and 
heart, whom he loves, and who loves him. 
| But, supposing the man to be without such a 
| helpmate, female friendship he must still have, 
| or his intellect will be without a garden, and 
| 


there will be many an unheeded gap, even in 

its strongest fence. Better and safer, of course, 
| are such friendships where disparity of years 
| or circumstances puts the idea of love out of 
the question. Middle life has rarely this ad- 
| vantage; youth and old age have. We may 
have female friendships with those much older, 
and those much younger than ourselves. Fe- 
male friendship is toa man the bulwark, sweet- 
ness, ornament of his existence. 


-— 





ONLY FRIENDS. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 








WE were only friends in those distant days, 
With never a thought of loving, 

Yet I wonder I cannot forget your face 
In all these years of my roving. 


We talked of our future, its hopes and fears, 
Its wonderful joys untasted, 

That filled to o’erbrimming your affluent years, 
When the wine of my life was wasted. 


We were pleasant friends, who well understood 
Each other’s unconscious foibles ; 

None could tame like me your most reckless mood, 
None could soothe like you my troubles. 


When I look back, it seems, in my girlish dreams, 

I held you as dear as my brother, 
When we planned our years through no mist of tears, 
| And never a thought of each other. 


I was fair, you said, when you thought to gaze 
On fhy features’ oval contour, 

And you never dreamed how your olive face 
Would follow your friend and haunt her. 


In solemn twilights and in starry nights 
You are with me always and ever; 

In fancy’s flights, in the senses’ delights, 
You leave me a moment never. 


In the whirl of kaleidoscopic streets 
When the world is promenading; 

In the garden's sweets under noon-day heats, 
In the evening’s opal shading; 


On the shifting page of the painted stage, 
Where the mimic world assembles ; 
| In the heat and glare of the theatre, 
When the wild music thrills and trembles; 


In my broken sleep on the Western deep, 
When the winds are mad with raving; 

Among aisles of palm, on shores of balm, 
Where waves of the South are laving; 


Wherever I roam in this Western land, 
You are with me always and ever, 

And I long once more for the touch of your hand, 
Whose clasp should hold mine forever. 
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A GIRL’S VICTORY. 


BY_H. VICKERY DUMONT. 


HE read the letter through once or twice, 
then threw it down, with something of a sneer 
distorting his face. A dainty letter it was; 
‘written on thick, creamy paper, with mauve 
monogram and ink, and a delicate odor of 
wood-violets stealing up from its finely-traced 
pages. A bright, clever little letter, too, con- 
sidering that it was written by a school-girl to 
a gentleman whom she had never seen; of 
whom, in fact, she knew nothing, excepting 
that he was the much-talked-of brother of her 
room-mate and dearest friend. 

Most men would have read it through with 
gratified vanity ; would have enjoyed intensely 
the youthful sentimentality of answering it; 


but Leslie Laurence flattered himself with a | 
pride that was almost Pharisaic—that ‘he was | 
So, as I have said be- | 


not as other men are.”’ 
fore, he threw the letter down contemptuously, 
and, seating himself at his desk, wrote a sting- 
ing reproof to his sister for subjecting him to 
such an annoyance. 


**Tell Miss Lemoine,” he said, ‘‘that I have 
received her letter, and be kind enough to 
apologize as best you can for my non-reply. I 


suppose such a proceeding is rather rade on | 
my part, but I must confess I am not equal to 
the task of answering a letter from a young 
lady with whom I have not the shadow of an 


acquaintance. 
did how intensely I abborred anything forward 


or unwomanly, you might have prevented your | 


friend from making me the subject of her 
‘flirtatious’ attack. I hardly consider myself 


more strait-laced in my idea of what a girl | 


should be than most men, but I certainly do 


think that the girl who, without any overtures | 


or encouragement, would write to a man she 
had never even seen, must be either the sil- 
liest of sentimentalists, or the boldest of co- 
quettes.”’ 


He felt like writing still more, but his Syllo- | 


gism looked so forcible when he had placed it 
in black and white before him, that he con- 
cluded quite satisfiedly, and when the letter 
reached its destination Nora considered that 
he had written quite enough. 


‘‘ But how shall I tell Opal ?’’ she said, drop- | 


ping her face in both hands with nervous hor- 
ror of the dilemma. “I might have known 
better than to allow her to write to him, and 
now what shall I say ?”’ 


A sound of girlish footsteps in the hall, a | 


girlish voice exercising itself on the latest song, 


“ Across the happy hills, Marie, 
With joyous steps I come to thee; 
The fears of parting all are o’er, 
We twain shall meet to part no more. 
Come forth, come forth to welcome me 
Across the happy hills, Marie,” 


a slim hand opening the door, a girlish face 
brightening up the twilight shadows of the 


In fact, Nora, knowing as you | 





| room, a crimson flush on Nora’s freckled 
_ cheeks, as the subject of her perplexity put in 
| an appearance. 

| ‘Letters, Norine? From Leslie, the im- 
maculate, I suppose?’’ Then, throwing her- 
self girl fashion upon the bed, Miss Lemoine 
turned the mischievous inquiry of her wide 
blue eyes upon her perturbed room-mate, 
“What does Sir Galahad say about me? 
Something bad, I know.”’ 

Nora leaned her head further in the shadow, 
clutched the letter nervously, and tried to say 
something, but the dancing blue eyes laughed 
down her efforts. 

‘‘Oh, you foolish little girl! pull up the blind 
higher and let me read it myself. I know it’s 
uncomplimentary, but the signor has been 
showering compliments upon me so extensively 
this evening that I’m fortified against the most 
scathing attack.”’ 

But when the scathing attack had been fin- 
ished; when Nora, in a childish fashion all 
| her own, knelt on the floor beside her, sobbing 
| out, ‘‘O Opal, it was all my fault! I ought to 

have known what a prim, hateful fellow he 
was!’’ the signor’s fortification of compliments 
did not prevent a hot flush of shame and mor- 
| tification from suffusing his pupil’s face and 
| brow. 
| “Tt was unwomanly, Nora,”’ she said. ‘‘ Your 
| brother is quite right; it was both bold and 
silly ; but I really never thought when I did 
it. I am so sorry! and now I can’t do any- 
| thing, except just feel ashamed. Any gentle 
man would have felt disgusted at my forward- 
ness, and I suppose I ought to be immensely 
| obliged for his prompt putting down of my 
folly.” 

**Any gentleman wouldn’t have done any-. 
thing of the kind,’’ Nora interrupted, with 
entire disregard of Lindley Murray, and con- 
| temptuous indignation at her brother. ‘ And 

it’s just like you, Opal, to take all the blame 
upon yourself. But just wait till he sees you, 
for, Opal, dear, you mustn’t allow this to 
/make you go back on your word. You will 
come to Fernsleigh with me this summer. 
You mustn’t make any other engagement, and 
| you must stay a long, long while. Won't you 
now, dear old darling ?”’ 

Miss Lemoine’s lovely eyes grew a trifle 
misty, but she laid her hand tenderly on the 
bowed head of Mr. Laurence’s gushing little 
sister, and answered :— 

“No, Norine, I won’t make any other en- 
_gagement. I couldn’t very well, could I? con- 
| sidering that my guardian don’t want me, and 
' that otherwise I am sane friends, sans parents, 
| suns relations altogether, excepting an aunt 
| and a half-sister, and they are pursuing fash- 

ion on the continent, while I am left to my 
| own devices and Mme. Roselyn’s tender mer- 
cies. I wonder, if your brother knew what an 
Arab I have been, what a friendiess forlornity 
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I am, would he have descended so severely 
upon my dereliction of Mrs. Grundyism !”’ 

Her thought was more a soliloquy than a 
question; but Nora, with intense sympathy 
and strong shame, put her hand down upon 
her lips. 

“Opal, dear, don’t think about it at all. He 
is so ugly! and just wait till he sees you, and 
you can pay kim up for his rudeness’”’— 

The comforting ended hysterically, but Miss 
Lemoine kissed the comforter gratefully, then 
got up from the bed, shook out the crushed 
folds of her dress, lit the gas, glanced up at 
Nora’s stock of family portraits which the girls 
had arranged in the most artistic manner -pos- 
sible on the dingy walls, took in afresh the 
intellectual beauty, the austere firmness of 
Leslie Laurence’s photographed face, then 
went over to the glass, scrutinized her own 
reflection for a moment, and ended her pro- 
ceedings by saying to herself, “What Nora 
says is true. If I have been forward and fool- 
ish, he has been rude, and I am going to ren- 
der unto Cresar what is due to Cesar.’’ 

After that she wondered and planned, and 
six weeks later she stood upon the battle-field, 
Mr. Leslie Laurence bowing in answer to his 
sister’s introduction, without the faintest idea 
that Miss Lemoine’s quiet glance of inquiry 
meant war to the knife. 

“A terribly unequai contest, though,” she 
added, in her own mind, a half an hour later. 
“He is talented and handsome, a preoccupied 
utilitarian, a successful barrister, and no end 
of a savant, while I am”’— 

She turned to the mirror, and the mirror 
gave a wordless answer—a marvellously pretty 
girl; but Opal Lemoine’s life had ‘not been 
calculated to inoculate vanity. She turned 
away from the reflection with scarcely the 
shadow of self-gratulation, and, going down 
stairs, laughed aloud at Nora’s rapture. 

“O Opaline, you look like a queen!” 

“You were a poet and didn't know it, Nora,” 
she said. ‘“Opaline and queen make a very 
passable rhyme. But where am I to go now?” 

For reply, Nora opened the drawing-room 
door triumphantly. 

“In here, please. Mr. Randolph and Leslie 
will, 1 hope, entertain you while I go up to 
see mamma. Mrs. and Miss Danby have ar- 
rived, you know, so I shall have to make my 
‘how-do-you-do’s.’ Mr. Randolph, Miss Le- 
moine knows all that music by heart, so you 
must try your powers of persuasion. Now be 
a good girl and sing, Opal.” 

Mr. Randolph, a tall, fair fellow, the owner 
ofa magnificent pair of shoulders, anda slightly 
effeminate face, dropped the portfolio he had 
been examining, and came forward with ad- 
miration depicted on every feature. Mr. Lau- 
rence fawned behind his hand, and wondered 
internally if Nora meant to make him forcibly 
attentive to Miss Lemoine. Then he, too, 





came forward from his arm-chair and book, 
and said, with an attempt at the conventional 
politeness demanded of a host :— 

“*Miss Lemoine, I hope you will not be very 
hard to persuade.” 

Upon which Opal turned the serene beauty 
of her face carelessly upon him, and replied :— 

**Not at all, Mr. Laurence; but I beg to in- 
form you beforehand that I ama very indiffer- 
ent performer, though my motherly little 
room-mate would try to persuade you I was a 
Nilsson.” 

Then she seated herself at the piano, Mr. 
Randolph adjusting his own eyeglass and her 
music, while Mr. Laurence made mental eriti- 
cisms upon the foreground of a landscape on 
the wall, and pronounced in his own mind a 
verdict upon his sister’s friend, upon his own 
uninvited correspondent. 

‘Exactly what Lexpected! Handsome, and 
knows it. Any amount of sang froid, and 
enough brains to make her self-sufficient.”’ 

After which wise and weighty conclusion, 
Opal finished a gay little scrap of Tyrolese 
song, and the cynical Mr. Laurence felt called 
upon to thank her. 

‘*Your song is an agreeable disappointment, 
Miss Lemoine,”’’ he said, ‘‘ especially after the 
unflattering warning you gave us. You have 
been very fortunate to catch the expression of 
that song so perfectly. Most Anglican tongues 
would find it very difficult.’ 

Then he subsided into silence and the li- 
brary, and Mr. Randolph enjoyed alone Miss 
Lemoine’s delightful proximity. 

They had a dinner party that evening, com- 
prised of all the guests in the house, with an 
addition from two or three of the neighboring 
villas. Most of them were Mrs. Laurence’s 
old and intimate friends, so Nora was kept in 
one perpetual state of greeting, and Nora’s 
room-mate was admired and commented upon 
by all. 

“‘Her style is perfect,’ Mrs. Balfour Brisay 
informed their hostess. ‘‘But that air of en- 
tire self-possession seems strange in so young 
a girl. One would imagine she had been in 
society for years,’’ she added ; and Opal, lean- 
ing against the mantle, answered what she had 
accidentally overheard. 

“T am not so young as you think, Mrs. Bri- 
say,’’ she said, with a half-amused smile. ‘I 
am nearly nineteen, and I have travelled a 
great deal. I lost both my parents when I 
was a mere child, and since then I have hardly 
lived a whole year in one place. I seem to be 
one of the unfortunates that have no abiding 
city.” 

It was directly after dinner, ‘and only the 
ladies were present, but among them Miss Le- 
moine won the most marked sympathy by her 
frank personality. Quite explicable in her 
case, you see, for she was not only a beauty, 
but an heiress; and, no matter what poets or 
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sentimentalists may say to the contrary, there 
is no earthly element so potent as money, no 
earthly monarch so powerful as mammon, no 
halo around a fair face so tempting as that of 
gold. Even while our finer feelings cavil at 
it, we acknowledge the principle, and regard 
it almost an essential in that vague and terribly 
sublunary substance known as good society. 
But Opal was young and slightly romantic, 
and the knowledge annoyed her. Indeed, I 
am bound to confess that when the good-nights 
were over, and even Nora’s delighted face had 
disappeared, the belle of the evening had a 
very lonely soliloquy by the open window. 
“‘They were all very kind, and the gentle- 
men were very attentive. I suppose I ought 
to be delighted, but, as queer as it seems, I ac- 
tually like that satirical Leslie best of all. 
Woman’s inconsistency, I suppose; a sexual 
failing in general, and mine in particular. 
But I wonder, I do wonder, if I will ever 
make him sorry for his rude receipt of my 
foolish little note? He doesn’t seem to?re- 


member it; but, of course, he does, and de- | 


spises me accordingly. I really must reward 
him before I go. 171! shock him still moreif I 
can’t do anything else.’’ 

She attempted it the next day, with Nora’s 
full and ample co-operation; but Mr. Leslie 
Laurence, having delivered his bulletin of re- 
proof in that one never-to-be-forgotten letter 
to his sister, seemed to be burdened with no 
further thought of Miss Lemoine. Beyond 
the most conventional commonplaces, he never 
addressed her; but Opal noticed, with true, 
girlish satisfaction, that his avoidance of her 
was not singular. Alicia Danby, with her 
stately, lady-like composure; Ida Maurice, 
who herself informed the company that to be 
a belle was a chronic state of her nature, met 
with quite as little notice. 

Of course, the complement of male attraction 
being quite well filled at Fernsleigh, the other 
young ladies were not inconsolable when, hour 
after hour, and day after day, Mr. Laurence 
made the politest of excuses to the company, 
and revelled in his own room over the mys- 
teries of the orthodox blue bag, or daubed his 
amateur fingers with a little landscaping in 
the deserted studio ; but Opal detested opposi- 
tion or failure, and his persistent self-compan- 
ionship annoyed her intensely. Mr. Randolph 
und his immediate compeers vied with each 
other in rendering innumerable attentions that 
would of themselves have been a complete 
panacea to a more reasonable girl, but Miss 
Lemoine was not so easily satisfied, and even 
in this last year of her teens she had not over- 
come a childish tendency of wanting what 
seemed unattainable. 

‘But it isn’t unattainable,’’ she told herself. 
“lL only want to vindicate myself, and reward 
him for his severe method of censure, and I 
feel certain that my time is coming. It must 
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| come,’’ she persisted; and, as if the gift of 
| prophecy had fallen upon her, the first instal- 
' ment of what she called her time came that 


_morning, in a distorted and unsatisfactory . 


_manner perhaps, but fraught with something 
| like promise for the future. 

It was dark and rainy that day, and, by way 
of entertainment, Nora took two or three of 
the guests up to the studio, to show them an 
_ effort of her earlier years, which still hung for 
| exhibition. Bayard Randolph, Ida Maurice, 
' and Mark Lindsay were the favored ones; but 
| Opal, hearing them overhead, ran up stairs 
| and constituted herself the fifth. 

‘‘Nora, you’re an angel!’ she said. ‘‘ You 

| don’t know how I’ve longed. to explore this 
| Blue Beard region ; how often 1’ve stood out- 
| side of it, diseonsolate, like ‘the Peri at the 
gate.’ I’m awfully glad you ’ve given us open 
| sexame.”? 
Then, while the others were still examining 
Nora’s infantile crayon sketch, she advanced 
with the most surprising temerity and com- 
menced an investigation of Leslie’s sketch- 
| book; turned over its pages of meaningless 
fragments, then stopped suddenly and unbe- 
lieving, for there, right before her eyes, in the 
midst of fanciful designs only intelligible to 
the artist himself, of scraps in landscape and 
| pencilled jottings, was a pen-and-ink etching 
of her face; not carefully finished, of course ; 
and equally, of course, possessing but little 
artistic merit, yet it was easily recognizable, 
| and a sudden triumph lit up Opal’s eyes. 

*<« He thinks of me enough to put me in his 
scrap-book,”’ she thought, exultantly, not add- 
ing the after specification that it was Opal Le- 
| moine’s face that had attracted his wandering 
/and momentary fancy, not Opal Lemoine her- 








‘self. “Ah! I think my time is coming.” 


| Then, with nameless elation, she closed the 
| book, and turned his easel from the wall. 
| **Mr. Leslie Laurence’s latest effort,”’ she an- 
| nounced, aloud. ‘‘ And, with all due deference, 
it is a very faulty one. The coloring is weak, 
| the perspective poor, and that figure in the 
| foreground is out of all proportion.” 

‘*Mr. Leslie Laurence is wonderfully obliged 
| for the criticism,” a lazy voice in the doorway 
| supplemented, and, turning, Opal’s astonished 
| eyes encountered the slightly smiling ones of 
| the artist himself. 

*‘Opal paints beautifully herself, Leslie,’’. 
Nora began, taking precedence of every one 
in courageous defence, but Miss Lemoine in- 
terrupted her with the sweetest composure. 

“Another of Nora’s exaggerations; but, 
really, it does not require any very great 
knowledge of painting to detect those defects.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Randolph, coming 
boldly to the reseue. “I never did anything 
in that line myself, but in one glance I could 
discern all that Miss Lemoine says.”’ 

“Thus robbing Miss Lemoine of her pereep- 
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tive singularity,’’ Leslie interrupted, with a 
very near approach to a sneer. ‘‘My poor 
little picture withers under such a weight of 
sarcasm. Miss Lemoine, may 1 ever hope to 
see any of your works of art?” 

“Oh, certainly!’ Nora responded. ‘Opal 
and l are often coming up here to paint, aren’t 
we, Opal ?”’ 

Opal laughed with entire self-possession, 
turned the easel wall-wards, and replied :— 

‘“*Hardly up here, Norine. Great artists, 
you know, require to be alone with their in- 
spirations. When I recommence what Mr. 
Laurence has dignified as my ‘ works of art,’ I 
am going to do so in perfect solitude.” 

“Set up on your own hook,’’ put in Mark 
Lindsay, who, being Mrs. Laurence’s nephew, 
felt intense enjoyment of his cousin’s sublime 
displeasure. 

** Yes,’’ answered Opal, wickedly aiding his 
enjoyment, ‘“‘set up on my own hook; and, 
like the butcher’s boy, find it a very uncom- 
fortable seat. Please don’t be shocked, Mr. 
Laurence, but that struck me as being so funny 
that I really had to quote it.” 

“And vulgarity is contagious,’’ added Mark, 
almost in ecstasies at the increase of gloomy 
disgust depicted by the studio’s proprietor. 
**] wish painting was as contagious; but 1’m 
going to try it if it isn’t. So, Miss Lemoine, 
when you go out sketching, you must let me 
carry the implements. Perhaps—oh, blessed 
perhaps !—1 may come in for a léttle second-hand 
inspiration.’’ 

“Negative ‘perhaps,’ as far as I’m con- 
cerned,”’ laughed Miss Lemoine. ‘I hav’n’t 
enough of the divine afflatus myself to permit 
any of it to depart in contagion. But if I ever 
should reach that stage of artistic fervor, your 
offer will be quite acceptable.”’ 

“You promise to accept it?’’ Mark ques- 
tioned, eagerly, his boyish face dimpling into 
smiles. ‘*‘ You promise, honest Injun?”’ 

“What does ‘honest Injun’ mean, first?” 

“Oh, the same as honor bright, you know,”’ 
Mark explained, his eyes still wandering amus- 
edly to Leslie’s uplifted eyebrows. ‘Indians 
are so uncertain, that when we mean certainty, 
we say ‘honest Injun.’” 

“Well, Iam uncertain, too; so I’ll say dis- 
honest Injun.”’ 

‘“No,’’ corrected her teacher. ‘In that case 
you simply say Jnjun. It is quite sufficient as 
a synonyme for unreliability.”’ 

Opa! was leaning against the door by this 
time, but she uplifted her face at that, and 
looked with dancing eyee at her evidently un- 
admiring host. 

“T am not acquainted with any Indians,” 
she said, ‘‘so I’ll close the bargain by saying 
‘lawyer.’ That will be quite as unreliable, 
won't it?’’ 

Then she opened the door and headed the 
procession down stairs, feeling, with a ques. 





tionable mixture of fear and pleasure, that she 
had, to say the least of it, annoyed Leslie Lau- 
rence, Esq. 

“And I was awfully glad of it,’’ Nora said, 
when at length the two girls found themselves 
alone. ‘Leslie has had his own way so much 
and been made so much of by every one, that 
he has become as arrogant as possible. Even 
mamma and I have an unwholesome fear of 
him, and he just seems to delight in it. It 
would be a real pleasure to me to see him put 
down, especially by a girl, for he always had 
and has such a way of ignoring the girls.” 

‘Perhaps he has been disappointed in love, 
and that made him cynical. For I can’t think 
that he is such a prig as to merely affect wo- 
man hating for ‘the sake of its singularity,’’ 
hazarded Opal: but Nora laughed, incredu- 
lously. 

‘Leslie in love? Not the least danger of 
that. In his high and mighty taste, he has 
never seen a woman worthy the emotion, and 
if he did, there is no fear that he would meet 
with a disappointment. He is one of those 
fortunate people that always seem to get 
what he wants. Mamma says that even when 
he was a baby, he had a way of making the 
whole household, to say nothing of the nur- 
sery, subservient to his will. Amd that faculty 
seems to have followed him all his life. It is 
simply that that has spoiled him, for honestly, 
Opal, he is kind and loyal at the core.’’ 

“Yes, but the core is so thickly crusted with 
vanity and unthought-of weaknesses, that 1 
doubt if anything ever will reach it. It would 
be a victory, though, to remove some of the 
outer coatings,’’ Opal answered, thoughtfully ; 
adding, with the infallible honesty that was 
one of her brightest traits, “He really is worth 
the trouble for any one that would be clever 
enough to accomplish it.” 

“Try it, Opal,”’ Nora answered, looking up 
with sudden inspiration. ‘‘ You can do almost 
anything you like, and if you succeed in that 
you will have my everlasting benediction. Of 
course you know yourself that deference to 
his opinions and coquettish amiability won’t 
answer the purpose, so just contradict him 
whenever you feel like it, and don't be a bit 
afraid of him.” 

Opal raised her eyebrows amusedly then, and 
showed that she had no fear of him by contra- 
dicting him on three separate occasions that 
evening. And Mr. Laurence forgot to be an- 
noyed, in his surprise that any girl of nineteen 
should be even partially versed in politics at 
home and abroad, could be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Goethe, Schiller, and even Tasso 
in the original, could be able to give reminis- 
cences of the Franco-Prussian difficulties with 
a lucidity that displayed a thorough knowledge 
of political and national intricacies, with a 
graphic clearness that showed almost an inti- 
macy with both countries; in the still greater 
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surprise that, knowing these things, she should 
seem to regard them almost as a matter of 
course. 

‘“‘ You must have travelled extensively, Miss 
Lemoine, or studied unusually hard to master 
those points, usually so knotty in a lady’s edu- 
eation,’’ he said, with grave curiosity, but Miss 
Lemoine replied, with perfect nonchalance :— 

“T have travelled a great deal, but 1 can 
hardly be said to have studied hard. Being a 
child, you see, and, therefore, an encumbrance, 
I have been dropped by my aunt and sister at 
all sorts of places. I was six months at school 
in Halle, two in Vouvray, and nearly a year in 
Paris. Then I stopped at Verona all one sum- 
mer, and, by way of extreme, wintered in Lon- 
don. So I couldn't help becoming intimate 
with the German and French, and slightly 
acquainted with the parlance of Italy. My 





ish influence. We succumb to our fate at once, 
waiting for happiness or firmly expecting dis- 
appointment, but our lords and masters build 
a fortification of pros and cons, environ them- 
selves with logical or illogical reasoning, and 
only yield up the ghost of their resistance when 
the girlish face and presence become too strong 
for the barricade. 

As yet, however, Mr. Laurence’s interest 
had not reached this exciting point, and Mr. 
Laurence himself was too thoroughly self-de- 
ceived to suspect that he was even tending to- 
wards it. But as snowflakes disappear before 
the sunbeams of May, so self-deception was 
sure to vanish in the unerring candor of Opal 


| Lemoine’s voice and eyes, and at last, in spite 


knowledge of geography has been forced upon | 


me by what was sometimes very weary travel, 
and wy knowledge of politics by being often 
bored with politicians’ talk when we were visit- 
ing Mr. Varndyke, who is himself a prominent 
member in the House of Commons. ‘A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,’ they say, but I’ve 
been rolling all my life, and a Jittle moss has 
adhered to me from every scene of my wander- 
ings.” 

After that oy got up from her seat and left 


of his innumerable methods of self-preserva- 
tion, Leslie Laurence learned the truth, and 
his vanity received a terrible shock. 

Nora proposed a drive that afternoon, with 
an afterthought of equestrianism for Opal. 
**For I know you like it,” she said, ‘‘and it’s 
a shame not to give you more ample opportu- 
nities for displaying all those riding lessons 
you got in the Rue de Nicolé, or some other 
place. I’m not up in the French localities. 
Cousin Mark, what are you going to do, come 


| with us in the carriage or ride with Opal?” 


him, and had she been the wiliest of feminine , 


diplomatists, no course of action could have 
stimulated his interest so well. He was accus- 
tomed to attention from young ladies, to defer- 
ential delight when he did condescend to talk 
to them, but calm indifference, apparent disre- 


gard when he began to display even a slight | 
amount of interest, was of itself an anomaly, | 


and as such he pursued it to the extent of be- 
stowing more notice upon her, of talking to 
her more frequently, and feeling, in a superior, 
cool manner, half sorry for the unfaltering and 


severe verdict he had passed so prematurely — 


upon her. 
“‘There really is more in her than I sup- 


“Ride with Miss Lemoine, most emphati- 
eally,’’ Mr. Lindsay responded, with a boyish 
blush suffusing his cheek and a shadow suffus- 
ing the blush, as, to Nora’s extreme surprise, 
Mr. Laurence made interruption. 

‘*Pardon me for upsetting the arrangement, 
but by previous engagement I ride with Miss 
Lemoine to-day. You’ve come in at the elev- 
enth hour, Mark.’’ 

“ And have no need to regret it,’’ Opal adds, 
kindly. ‘I’m inclined to think the shade of 
the carriage preferable, to-day at least, to the 
unprotected glare that is the portion of any 
one on horseback.”’ 

But this latter, I fear, was not from the heart, 


| for when they were all fairly started she cast 


posed,’’ he said to himself ; and Opal, with un- | 


erring, wemanly intuition, reading the thought, 
pursued the even tenor of the way she had 


chosen. Nora laughed maliciously at her | 


brother’s newly-awakened interest, and Mrs. 


Laurence acted motherly to an extent that | 
made Miss Lemoine’s delicate cheeks flush with | 


nameless embarrassment. But all this time the 


hero of this incomplete romarce was flattering | 


himself that he was very condescending to be- 
stow so much of his time and attention upon a 


wayward school-girl, a precocious coquette. | 
| eyes that were a reflection of the sky. “Isn't 


Of course he had no personal interest in her, 


other than the calm inquiry of a student of hu- | 


man nature, an anatomist of moral curiosities. 
He felt— But alas! How can I attempt to 
follow out the intricate fallacies of a masculine 
course of reasoning, the endless sophistry by 
which the nobler mind persuades away a girl- 


no longing looks towards the carriage. 

It was early September by this time, and the 
air nad all the delicious calm, the happy me 
dium of that best of months. On one side of 
them rose the faintly-tinted foliage with ocea- 
sional glimpses of gray rocks half covered with 
moss and scarlet lichen. Higher up a streak 
of neutral-tinted hills pencilled against the 
azure sky. To the left a gleaming sandy shore 
and a wide bay lying blue and dimpled under 
the summer sun. 

Opal drew her breath quickly, gazed around 
with girlish rapture, then turned on her escort 


it glorious to live? If total annihilation were 
to follow existence, wouldn’t life still be an 
inexpressibly precious boon ?’’ 

He smiled in his most superior manner, broke 
off a spray of maple, and replied: ‘‘ Hardly 
precious without the hereafter. Life to me is 
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only glorious in proportion to the aim we live 
for. A mere sensuist, that finds pleasure in 
steeping himself with the external beauties of 
this world, can hardly understand life as a 
glory. It is a pleasure, doubtless, but the 
pleasure more nearly resembles dream-land 
than real, earnest life. Idealism is beautiful, 
but, it seems to my mind, never noble.” 

He stopped, as if for answer, and Opal, 
switching her whip among the shrubs and 
bushes on the rocks, looked up half wistfully. 
“To what pitifully small dimensions you utili- 
tarians reduce our substance,” she said. ‘‘ And 
yet, after all, I’m inclined to side with the sen- 
suists. They love happiness for its own sake, 
and will, therefore, do their best to disseminate 
it. They love earth for the beauty they see, 
and they love heaven for the beauty they dream 
of; while you look upon happiness almost as 
an ideal quality, and torture yourselves and 
others by seeking for right in its ugliest and 
most stringent forms. I acknowledge that the 
strait and narrow path is rough and thorny, 
but there must be roses strewn upon it as well, 
and I see no sin in stooping to gather them.”’ 

“Nor do I, Miss Lemaine,’”’ he answered, 
clutching the reins and speaking with that ac- 
eentuation of haughty irritation which some 
men will always bestow upon a woman’s at- 
tempt toargue. ‘‘Butin gathering the roses, 
eternity ’s precious hours are fleeting surely and 
quickly away, and by neglecting the thorns of 
our present duty we are diminishing our hopes 
of a future crown. Life is too stern a reality, 
I think, to be clothed with vernal and verbal 
beauty, and gazed upon complacently. To find 
a rightful duty is the mission of every human 
being ; but gathering roses, I fear, is not ranked 
among the missions. I for one should greatly 
dread the effect were I to send in my final 
bill with nothing more substantial under the 
‘amount of account rendered.’ ”’ 

Miss Lemoine drew her bridle rein more 
tightly, and when she spoke again the calm de- 
cision of her voice was almost cutting. ‘Mr. 
Laurence, have you ever heard of the man that 
‘strained at a gate and swallowed a saw-mill’ ? 





Or have you ever read the literal application, 
‘strain at a gnat and swallow a camel’? I 
don’t wish to even merge upon impertinence, 
but someway I’ve been thinking of that lately 
in connection with you. Honestly, it seems to 
me that you have almost if not quite fallen 
into the old Biblical error.” 

His haughty irritation was augmented to an 
inexpressible degree, but he managed to say, 
“And how, pray, Miss Lemoine?’’ 

“By your blindness to self for one thing, Mr. 
Laurence, by your persistent avoidance of 





nameless mountains of social and domestic 
charity, and your constant attacks upon mole- 
hills that do not essentially require your assist- | 
ance. I know your thoughts are a volume of | 
contradiction, I know that you can tell me of | 


great public charities and benefits that you 
have helped to institute, I know that in litera- 
ture you have made a niche all your own, that 
in your profession you have attained an honor- 
able and an enviable place. And still it seems 
to me that you are blind to the best interests 
of a man’s life. You are a stranger equally 
to the pleasant conventionalities of home and 
the sweet little courtesies of society. You in- 
vest yourself with dignified reserve even to 
your mother and sister. You make yourself 
almost dreaded by their friends. You look 
with calm contempt upon men who have been 
less gifted than yourself, and you sneer satiri- 
cally at girls who in all probability are doing 
the best they can, according to the lights grant- 
ed them. You have had few if any hard strug- 
gles in your life, no temptations, and but, little 
trouble. You have made unto yourself an 
idol in the shape of a distorted ambition, ex- 
plicable only to its originator, and instead of 
being grateful for the blessings granted you, 
instead of showing your gratitude by kindly 
Christian charity to your fellows, you spend 
your precious time in contemplation of this 
vague ambition, only taking the trouble occa- 
sionally to bestow censure where you think it 
necessary. Once, for instance, the necessity 
being a friendless school-girl who, never hav- 
ing had a brother, envied her happier room- 
mate to such a degree that she wrote you a 
letter, and you rewarded her by allowing her 
no medium between folly and forwardness.’’ 

The well-trained horses were finding the road 
for themselves by this time; the bay lay be- 
hind them, and the village, flecked brown and 
white, opened before them, when Mr. Laurence 
coldly, constrainedly began :— 

‘For that I really beg your pardon”’— 

But ‘Opal interrupted him, very gently. 
‘Don’t, please. In telling your short-com- 
ings I forgot my own. It was bold and unwo- 
manly for me to have written to you, and your 
course of action was probably the kindest. I 
did not intend to speak of it when I began, 
but’ — 

She hesitated painfully, and he finished the 
sentence. 

“‘But you wished, like the counsel for the 
State in a criminal court, to make out your case 
in its worst light. I thank you for your kind 
intentions, Miss Lemoine, but I fail to appre- 
ciate your philanthropy.” 

The words were spoken with bitter emphasis, 
and Opal, glancing towards him, saw a white 
shadow of wrath settle itself upon his face, a 
throb of wounded pride convulse his mouth. 

After that neither of them spoke until the 
winding village street had been passed, until 
the marble steps of Fernsleigh had been 
reached, and then, as he lifted her from her 
horse, Opal held out her hand and said :— 

‘‘My unfortunate candor has offended you, 
Mr. Laurence, and I am so sorry.” 
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But the immutable self-complacency of | Opal was left alone. Alone to stare up at the 
nearly thirty years could not be immediately | frescoed ceiling and see in every leaf and mould- 


displaced by a girl’s honest disapproval, and 
without noticing the proffered hand, Mr. Lau- 
rence replied, almost rudely :— 

“There is hardly a necessity for sorrow, Miss 
Lemoine. Truth is a jewel, and I ought to be 
thankful to you for displaying it to me, consid- 
ering that I myself am afflicted with mental 
blindness.”’ 

Then he raised his hat coolly, and Opal went 
up the stairs with the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that her victory was questionable. 

‘IT have gone through the crust, Nora,” she 
said, that evening; ‘but I have wounded the 
core so dreadfully that I shall never attempt 
my rough surgery again. You used to tell me 
1 had the knack of telling the truth pleasantly, 
but I’m inclined to doubt it myself, and other 
people seem to have the same incredulity. 
Candor is an unfortunate characteristic, 1 am 
beginning to think, for I really believe it is my 
plain speaking that makes me so friendless. 
Aunt Helen detested it, and Ada, my sister, 
was always trying to snub me into conven- 
tional discretion. You were the only one that 
ever tolerated it, and do you know, Nora, I 
often wonder at you.” 

She glanced down in her friend’s honest little 
face, and Nora kissed away the mournfulness 
of her mute inquiry. 

“Opal, darling, you ’re a monomaniac on the 
subject of your own faults. Don’t think so in- 
differently about yourself, for mercy’s sake, or 
you ll drive me into a perfect torrent of com- 
pliments. Anyway, you needn’t be so down- 
cast about Leslie’s wounded vanity.” 

But Miss Lemoine was downcast and slightly 
disgusted, and the next day she became more 
so, for Mr. Laurence avoided her persistently, 
and spent the day partly in his own room, 
partly in a solitary sail upon the bay. 


“He was hardly worth so many words,” she |: 


thought to herself, and then making a mighty 
effort she laughed down Nora’s unsisteriy con- 
tempt by saying, ‘‘ Don’t mind his hatefulness, 
Nora, child; we did our best for him, and he 
didn’t want our best. I gave Cesar his dues 
and Cesar didn’t thank me, so for the future 
I’m going to keep my discernment to myself. 
You ’re going to play croquet, aren’t you? and 
I am going to imitate Mr. Laurence’s example, 
by locking myself up here. Ihave a terrible 
headache, so 1’11 mummy myself up with Co- 
logne and peppermint oil until dinner time. 
It's a judgment upon me, I think, for the in- 
numerable times I have shammed at school, but 
I'll be all right after I get a sleep.” 

Justthen Mrs. Laurence’s inevitable “ Nora! 
Nora!’ sounded in the hall, so, after drawing 
the curtains and smoothing out the pillows, 
after a liberal application of headache prevent- 
ives, and endiess warnings to be quiet and 
tranquil, Nora answered the summons and 





ing the distorted features of Leslie Laurence’s 
wrathful face, to toss her head restlessly on 
the pillow and battle down a great disappoint- 
ment that her hero should be so nearly clay, to 
wonder mournfully why she had allowed her- 
self to like him, to doze at last with his face 
still indistinctly before her, while a vague 
clangor of bells rang through her uneasy sium- 
ber. They were funeral bells and she was dead. 
Mr. Grenville, the grim old guardian, had come 
from New York to attend her to the grave. 
Ada and her aunt, in their robes de deuil were 
sobbing beside her, and he was sitting white 
and rigid, fighting with terribly vain regret for 
the girl that had loved him. They were wed- 
ding bells, and she was going to the altar the 
happiest of brides, he had forgiven her, and 
her faith was restored, she was—a hand was 
laid suddenly upon her forehead, a sob, real 
and audible this time, awoke her. She sat up 
suddenly, and found Nora standing beside 
her. 

““O Opal, Leslie has been dreadfully hurt.” 

A terrible pain shot through her heart, the 
funeral bells toHed more loudly in her bewil- 
dered brain as she almost screamed, ‘‘ What 
are you saying, Nora? Tell me!’ Then list- 
ened breathlessly to the hysterical reply. 

“It was a fire you know, Opal. The hotel 
was burnt, and after all the people had es- 
caped, a woman found out that her iittle girl 
was asleep in a bed-room on the third story. 
The place was in flames then, and none of the 
men dared to go up, until Leslie came along; 
but when he heard her crying, he ascended the 
ladder all by himself and saved the baby. He 
gave it to one of the firemen, but as he was 
coming down, the ladder broke, and he fell, cut- 
ting his head badly and dislocating his shoul- 
der. And now, oh, Opal, if he should die!’ - 

She finished, as usual, with a burst of tears, 
but before her story was completed Miss Le- 
moine was out of the room and down the hall, 
standing with clenched hands and white face 
before Mrs. Laurence. ‘Oh, Mrs. Laurence, 
I must see him!’’ 

And Mrs. Laurence, reading her story in her 
eyes, answered gently. ‘‘Opal, dear, Nora has 
been exciting you too much. Leslie isn’t in 
any real danger. He only requires attention 
and perfect quiet.” 

‘*But can’t I see him, please ?”’ 

The kindly face took a shade of perplexity, 
the gentle voice began an expostulatory “I’m 
afraid’’—when through the half-opened door 
came an entreaty, ‘‘Say yes, mother, please.” 

And in another moment Miss Lemoine was 
standing in a darkened room, looking at an ex- 
tended hand, and sobbing, ‘‘O Leslie, I can 
never tell you how sorry-I am !’’ 

In her heart of hearts she expected even then 
an answer politely cool, but physical pain and 
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APPEARANCES. 
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solitary meditations must have had a beneficial 
effect, for he disappointed her expectations by 
replying :— 

“And I can never tell you how thankful 1 
am, for you have done me the best service of | 
my whole life. I needed you to show me what | 
a vain, egregious fellow I have been—what a | 
mistaken idea of greatness I held. Truly, in | 
this case ‘pride went before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall;’ but thank God 
this isn’t a death-bed repentance, and I mean 
to turn over a new leaf. After that’— He 
held the hand she had offered fast within her 
own, uplifted the ineffable tenderness of his 
eyes to her face, and continued. ‘‘ After that, 
Opal, Iam going to give you the Finis of my 
confessions; I am going to tell you what a 
startling discovery I have made.”’ 

Her breath was almost suppressed, the color 
was mounting madly in her face, and madly in 
her heart a nameless hope was beating. 

“T hav'n’t patignce,’’ he said ; “I can’t wait. 
Opal, when I am struggling along the rough 
road of improvement, may I hope for the best 
and dearest reward of merit? A reward that 
you alone can bestow ?”’ 

And then he sawa sudden glory flash from her 
eyes, 8 nameless radiance illumine her face, as 
stooping down, she sealed her victory by an 
almost inaudible whisper. 

“O Leslie, the reward has been yours long | 
ago. Of course I know it was forward, but I 
liked you always, even when I knew you held 
me only in contempt.’’ 





Thus you see, my friends, my fate is still 
upon me. With the reconcifiation I am forced 
into outer darkness. Gladness and sunshine 
gleaming on the lives that have been thus far 
followed, while to the hapless biographer with- 
out, remains the cheerless task of closing down 
the curtains and putting out the lights. 








THOUGHTS OF SUMMER. 





BY M. E. C. M. 





Farn would I tell of sylvan charms, 
Of music, soft and sweet: 

But what more full of soft alarms 
Than the birds in their green retreat, 
Chirping their melodies low at my feet ? 


The greenwood boughs their roof-tree make, 
To shelter them from the storms; 

While resting on mossy banks they take 
Their notes from the rosy morn, 
Carolling soft to the peeping dawn. 


And the sunrise tinting with purest gold 
Each leaf and rocky glade, 

With winning smiles their charms unfold, 
Brightening the hues that round them made, 
And hid the biuebells in its shade. 


Then who would not love the summer days, 
The flowers and babbiing brooks; 

The coo! retreats and whispering lays 
Of the birds in their ferny nooks, 
Coming nearer the heart than sermons or books? | 








APPEARANCES. 


BY AGNES STRANGE. 





‘“WHo can she be, pray?” said beautiful 
Lelia Oakley, the acknowledged belle of Sara- 
toga, as a modest-looking person in Quaker 
gray took a seat on the opposite side of the 
table at dinner in the spacious dining-room of 
Hotel. 

‘‘A new arrival, I suppose; also the elder 
lady at her side,’”’ replied a young man at her 
right. ‘I heard Mr. Bolling give orders in the 
office to have two seats reserved at table No. 10 
for two ladies.” 

‘By the way, what a sweet face she has,”’ 
said Mr. Loyall, another of Lelia’s admirers ; 
**such glorious eyes.”’ 

**Glorious indeed !’’ 

‘If allthe glory you aspire to resembles those 
eyes, 1 must say I am sorry for you,”’ returned 
Lelia. 

Now, Mr. Loyall had been whispered around 
as being the greatest ‘“‘catch’’ of the season, 
and Lelia had a secret hope in her bosom that 
she had very nearly caught him, so it was, of 
course, not pleasant to hear such remarks from 
his lips about any one, and especially one so 
entirely opposite to herself in every respect ; 
and of course that plain-looking girl was, she 
sneeringly thought. 

Ah, there was as much difference as could be 
between a spoiled, giddy, silly woman of the 
world, whose every effort was to entangle some 
new victim of the masculine sex in her snare, 
only to laugh at their misery; and, on the 
other hand, one of God’s noblest handiwork 
seeking to improve her talents rather than 
bury them; to adorn the soul and mind rather 
than deck the body with baubles and jewels, 
leaving the inside platter full of foul corrup- 
tion. 

For Florence Percy was a prodigy in spite of 
her plain clothes, and all that had the courage 
to make her acquaintance in them found her 
sweet lovely Florence in a short time. Lelia 
was not the only one that sneered at her ex- 
pense. Florence even noticed herself some of 
these, and overheard spiteful remarks also. 
Not seeming to notice them, assuming a quiet 
indifference, though harsh words from even 
our inferiors often wound deeply, strive as we 
may against them. 

There is a great deal of sameness at even 
the largest watering-places ; the same round 
of driving, walking, eating, drinking, dancing, 
and wasting time, and Saratoga was no excep- 
tion. Though to a stranger would be unac- 
countable the extreme noise and excitement 
previous to one of the grand balls that always 
comes off during the season. A ‘‘Springs- 
goer” would know at a glance that such was 
anticipated. 

The night was clear and balmy, and the 
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sky had never looked so grand in its starry 
illuminations, the Chinese lanterns outside, 
and brilliant gas-jets in the ball-room main- 
tained a rival hue to those of the firmament— 
the ball-room a grand picture to behold. 

‘It would be difficult to decide who shall be 
described or discussed first. Mrs. Lane, with 
her fixed daughter, Miss Lula, who was quite 
confident of making many conquests, and pro- 
bably, if men were moths to be caught by glare, 
she would have done so. Oh, the pleasure and 
disappointment of such an evening! envy and 
jealousy, what opportunity for such! There 
was Miss Preston, very lovely in cameo silk 
and pearls; little Maggie Davis, whose dress 
was the least attraction, as was proved, as the 
beaux finally cornered her ; but they were for- 
gotten when Lelia Oakley swept in covered 
with Nile green silk and crépe, diamond coro- 
_ net, hair powdered, etc., leaning on the arm 
of an officer of quite distingué appearance. 
“How grand!” “How regal!” whispered 
many mammas without daughters, and others 
would say why did not I fix Katie or Annie so. 
But the greatest surprise was that Mr. Loyall 
did not accompany her; some spiteful body 
even remarked that if she was not engaged to 
Mr. Loyall, her mamma should not allow her 
to be seen so frequently with him. These 
were the many remarks going ou, when the 
gentleman himself entered with a sweet look- 
ing sprite leaning on his arm, dressed in simple 
white Swiss and daisies. Then the Ohs! and 
the Ahs! that were expressed, and Who can 
she be? etc., with Mrs. Lane (who was amia- 
ble, with a “not” preceding), who exclaimed; 
“Well, I declare! if he is not introducing that 
girl with those plain clothes on to my Luey. 
What impudence !” 

The dancing commenced, and all went merry 
as a marriage-bell; so-called plain Florence 
would soon have been forgotten had not one 
thing happened. The celebrated author, Mr. 
Cc , Was announced, and no sooner done 
than he walked straight to Florence and gave 
her a hearty home-shake of the hands, quite to 
the horror of the whole crowd, as of course all 
eyes were upon him. To use a very common- 





place expression, no sooner was the ice broken | 
than Florence found herself surrounded not | 


only by the devotees of fashion, but the most 
distinguished men of the literary world. Things 


had thus far progressed when the “climax was | 
capped” by her being led to the parlor adjoin- | 


ing, where stood one of Stein way’s grand pianos, 
and was induced to sing. Oh, the sweet notes 


that flooded the atmosphere, full of depth and | 


feeling and childish simplicity! Such notes 


could not be easily forgotten by any one. 
Those delightful cadences, which can only be 
produced by the human voice, and which tarry 
not in the air, but go straight down through 
even ‘silks and laces’’ to the bottom of the 
heart. But why linger thus o’er what can never 


be fully expressed, for who has not felt ‘ con- 
cord of sweet sounds?” Many were the sur- 
_ prises that sucha plainly dressed girl possessed 
a talent at all, and especially this one. But as 
her voice rose higher and clearer in the soul- 
lifting theme of Gounod’s “ Ave Marie,’’ even 
Lelia Oakley forgot her spiteful feelings to 
wards the girl in the gray dress, which had not 
improved on seeing her in close conversation 
with Mr. Loyall, and one and all juined in an 
' enthusiastic encore before the last strains died 
away. 
| Oh, music, sweet music! under thy benign 
influence the heart-strings which once vibrated 
to evil passions are attuned to loftier, sweeter 
strains, the key-note of which is love! 

The next day found all stupid and drowsy 
from the night’s dissipation; but Florenee, 
| with her aunt, that always accempanied her, 
was many milesaway. Lelia was not at break- 
fast, so did not miss her; but having dressed 
in a most becoming blue gros grain, with a 
bunch of luscious tea-roses fastened gracefully 
in her brown tresses, she had slipped down 
| from her room an hour before six, and made 
| herself comfortable, not forgetting the becom 
ing in a shady nook to enjoy a treat reading 
**Claribel’s’”’ last novel, which was just from 
the press. It was here that Mr. Loyall found 
| her, and in tears. He paused, hardly able te 
withstand the beautiful picture on which he 
gazed. What has more impression on & man, 
for the time, than the sight of a beautiful wo 
man weeping? This was truly wonderful for 
Lelia, he thought, and he almost hesitated as 
he advanced and skid :— 

‘‘Now, something dreadful must have hap 
pened, and you must not only excuse my i» 
trusion, but make me ‘father confessor,’ will 
you?’’ And bright blushes enveloped her face 
as she looked up at him, at the same time 
showing her book. ‘‘ What are you reading?” 
and he colored as he glanced at the title. “I 
| suppose an account of some love-sick swain 
| jumping over a precipice, or perhaps blowing 
| his brains out, with his lady-love exulting that 
_ he had made some use of them.” 

‘‘Probably you will become so infatuated 
with our ‘wonder’ of last evening, Miss Perey, 
and in a fit of desperation do some of these 
| ridiculous things, as I hear she is to be married 
/ next month,” looking at him reproachfully. 
“ But indeed it is nothing like that,’’ she cried, 
“but something so beautiful. How wonder- 
| ful,” she continued, with a little pique in her 
voice, ‘it is that cross-eyed, crabbed old maids 
can write such glorious things; they surely 
have never felt or experienced such. Were 

people to see her books only, they would find 
themselves in love in five minutes. Now, 





| 


| wouldn’t you?” 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Loyall, ‘I would, and,! 
am almost afraid, with the person too; for 
beautiful thoughts anJ noble ideas cannot fail 
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to shine in a light divine through tie portals 
of the soul and mind, the eyes—though not 
read and interpreted by the many.”’ 

Lelia arose on the plea of preparing for tea, 
and went to her room, disappointed and hor- 
tified. 

Deep were the impressions left by the fair 
Florence on Ernest Loyall; indeed, so restless 
was he after her departure that nothing inte- 
rested him ; he sighed to be refreshed with her 
girlish manners, so free from the restraint of 
society, and the large, lovely eyes, so full of 
truth, and beauty, and intellect. Piqued in- 
deed would Lelia have been had she known 
how very seldom she ever entered his thoughts 
now, for he had been very much struck with 
her at first, until, with his keen perceptions, 
her weaker traits were discerned. Truly had 
a brighter star eclipsed her, a real star and not 
atinsel substitute. She was determined not to 
relinquish him, however, and redoubled her 
efforts, if that were possible. 

How bitter was her vexation, on missing him 
afew days after the ball, to learn that he had 
left, not to return, at least this season ; she bore 
it bravely “for her,” threw her angle for an- 
other fish, and thus the season wore on; while 
Ernest had followed up Florence, finding her 
quiet retreat with a widowed aunt a few miles 
in the country, and had taken rooms in the 
little village of B———— near by, under the plea 
of needing rest, which, from his frequent visits, 
he must have found at the cottage ; indeed, he 
was no longer a stranger, but almost looked on 
as one of the family. 

Many months fled and found Ernest stil] in 
his“ haven of rest’’—reading beneath the shade, 
tiding, or rambling over fields and meadows 
with Florence as his companion—how much 
more beautiful everything seemed to him than 
ever before, and delightful the morning walks 
that were once so boring, and now, collecting 
for Florence to admire, the iris-hued wild-flow- 
ers spangled with the morning dew, all spark- 
ling like diamonds; ah, neither would he ex- 
change for other climes and all Golconda’s 
gems this dream-land. 

It was a cold wintry evening late in the win- 
ter, that he was awakened by a business letter 
calling him away at once. Sudden indeed was 
the shock ; he had been dreaming so long, fain 
would he continue. Florence was very calm 
and quiet when he came to say “good-by ;” 
little did he reck the tumult and heart-beats 
that were keeping pace in the little bosom. 
She had been wooed and won, but neither 
knew it, for she acknowledged neither to him 
nor herself. But when her eyes were raised, 
those truthful eyes, they spoke all, and Ernest 


Tread in them too eagerly that his love, though | 
yet unpoken, was returned. With her clasped 


in his parting embrace, words would seem hol- 
low. Long they sat thus dreaming, happier in 
that mute caress, that voiceless utterance, than 





in the most passionate demonstration of at- 
tachment. Before the parting word was said 
she promised to be his bride in the early spring. 

When Ernest next met Lelia exactly one 
year had elapsed, and the scene was again at 
Saratoga; she still unmarried and as radiant as 
ever. She spied him at the ball-room door and 
rushed to bring him in. ‘How delighted she 
was to see him again,’’ she said, ‘‘and did hope 
that he would not leave them so unceremoni- 
ously as he did last season.””’ He made some 
little polite remark, saying that he would be 
in by and by. 

While in the middle of the lancers, Lelia saw 
him make his appearance with a fairy-like 
creature on his arm, whom she did not recog- 
nize, though it was whispered throughout the 
room “‘ There ’s ‘Claribel,’ the authoress,’’ and 
all eyes were on her. Lelia amongst the rest 
rushed to see what such a person resembled, 
still having cross-eyes and wigs in her mind. 
How great was her surprise to recognize the 
same plain-looking little girl she was so jealous 
of the summer previous—not plain-looking now, 
for, though she cared nothing for it herself, she 
dressed to suit and please her husband, whose 
taste was unexceptionable. Lelia felt she 
should surely die when Ernest introduced her 
to herself and others as his wife. Great would 
have been the confusion had not an old gen- 
tleman present, that had heard the “whole 
affair,’’ shaken Ernest by the hand heartily, 
saying, ‘‘You were a wise and fortunate fel- 
low, my dear boy, in discovering, ere it was 
too late, that often the brightest diamond is 
encased in the plainest shell, and once in a 
life-time in a ‘gray dress.’ May God bless 
you!”’ 





all 


THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 





BY E. L. JOHNSON. 





OncE I sat while the shades of the midsummer night 
Threw a mystical tint o'er each shadowy dream, 

That came like a phantom, an instant in sight, 

And, likejhopes that, grown in the morning's glad 

light, 

Sank away in the lethean stream. 

All was moveless around me, and silent the scen 
Save the cry of a whippoorwill far o'er the lea. 

All around and above me the blue sky serene, 


| And the starlight through tree-tops where leaves 


were yet green, 
In the calmness of fair Galilee. 


And I said: “ Be this calmness forevermore mine, 
While the conflict of life wages on as it will. 

Is the unbroken silence nepenthe divine, 

There’s no curse in its cup as there is in life’s wine 
Which we quaff at the foot of the hill! 


‘* Ever here am I ruler, unquestioned my sway, 
And I draw not my sword the green crown to 
retain. 
There is harmony ever, through all the long day, 
And forget and forswear me the busy world may, 
But it finds not my refuge again!” 
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As I spoke there came, borne on the soft, summer air, 
A Jow sound as of music that fell from on high. 
While in silver-hued radiance, filmy and rare, 
A heaven-sent being than angels more fair 
Stood between me and yonder fair sky. 


Oh, fairer far was she than words can e’er tell, 
And her eyes, kindled bright from the pure, sinless 


soul, , 
Looked in mine, bidding thoughts I had never known 
swell, 
Evermore in the halls of fond memory to dwell 
Until reached is Oblivion’s goal! 


The smile, like the sunbeams of morning, that chase 
The clouds and the shadows that darken the sky, 
Lighted up like a halo the beautiful face, 
That, combining the freshness of childhood with 
grace, 
Bade the moods of the dark dreamer fly. 


While above the sweet forehead, the gem of the scene, 
The wavy brown hair flowing freely behind, 
Was the fairest of chaplets that mortal has seen— 
Oh, treasured in memory its soft, silky sheen, 
Till in heaven that being I find! 


Long enthralled by her beauty in silence I gazed, 
No wild wave of passion in lightning heat stirred. 

To a far higher plane all emotion was raised, 

While no scene*from the past in my memory blazed, 
And no wail of its discord was heard. 


Thus I sat ‘neath the mesmeric spell till I thought— 
Shall I welcome again the lone solitude’s shade, 
When this being some angel of pity has wrought, 
And leaving me only the false hopes it taught, 
From my vision forever shall fade ? 


Swift the pulse-beat upleaped as I drew to my side 
The easel whose canvas awaited my hand. 

No skill shall desert me, no hue be untried 

Till each tint of thy beauty my brush has descried, 
Till perfect thy image shall stand! 


But e’en as my brush caught the outlines, I knew 
’Ere the work was perfected the dream would be 
gone; 
Yet I hoped that from instinct each touch would 
prove true, 
When, driving the stars from the kindling blue, 
Should light my dim canvas the dawn. 


Through the night watch I toiled with an unwhis 
pered prayer 
That the picture I wrought might embody my 
dream, 
Until lo! as I gave the last touch to her hair, 
The bright vision of purity faded in air 
And was gone at the morning’s first beam. 


In sadness I gazed at the silent, blank space, 
All forgotten, save her, till the broad daylight 
came; 
Then turned to my ease! the features to trace ; 
It was there; the same smile lit the pure angel face, 
It was and it was not the same! 


Long years have rolled by since that midsummer 
night 
When I painted a dream that could ne’er be forgot, 
Yet often in slumber is borne to my sight 
The same angel form in its silvery light, 
But waking I summon it not. 


Through the long nights in darkness and silence I 
wait 
Till the radiant stars in the blue heavens wave, 
But no more will the dream the lone watcher elate, 
It obeys, like all else, the curse of his fate, 
And shall nevermore bless him again! 











LOVE vs. PRIDE. 


BY ALPHA. 








“Love me or no, love me or so, 
I don’t care a straw if he love me or no!”’ 
THE great brown eyes flashed haughtily at 
their own reflection in the mirror, and the 
sweet voice never faltered in its song. For 
the moment Laurie Lee fancied she didn’t care, 
but the little hand was rather unsteady as she 
pinned the wreath in her ‘“ bonny brown hair.” 
The room was full of merry girls putting the 
finishing touches to their toilets, and there was 
a soft murmur of girlish voices. 
“Ready, Laurie?” and the beautiful young 
hostess touched caressingly the dimpled shoul- 


| der of the girl addressed. 


“All ready, ma dbelle,”’ with a sweeping cour 
tesy. 

The next words were in a whisper. ‘“‘ Harry 
wants to see you a moment in the library, dar- 
ling, before you go into the parlor.’’ 

The flush deepened on the rounded cheek as 
she hastened through the laughing crowd and 
Gown the broad stairway that led to the room 
designated. But there was a slight pause be 
fore she opened the door, and when she did, 
not a trace of anything but archness and mis 
chief was to be seen in her face. 

A quick step near hers, and a pair of pleading 
blue eyes looked down into the brown ones, 
‘‘Did Mamie give you my message, Laurie?” 

‘‘Mamie said you wished to see me, Mr. 
Thurston, and so I came.” There was some 
thing coquettish even in the coldness of her 
manner, but Harry only saw that the eyes 
sought the floor and the dainty hand was not 
placed in his as usual. 

‘Laurie, I must know what has caused this 
change in your demeanor toward me in the last 
few days. How have I offended you?” 

“Offended me?” lightly. “I am not com 
scious of being offended with any one. How 
do you like my dress, Mr. Thurston ?’’ 

“Come, Laurie—dear Laurie, you can’t put 
me off so,’’ and he drew her arm within his 
own. “You know I love you, and for that 
reason you shun me’’— 

A merry laugh rang out through the silent 
room—a laugh more rippling and joyous than 


| those grim old pictures and books had ever 
| heard before, and the dazzling eyes, all alight 


with mischief, gave him one bewildering glanee, 
and then the little elf waltzed off gavly through 
a side door in time to the music just then 
commencing in the ball-room. But when she 
reached her own room those eyes were brim- 
ming with tears. ‘‘He shall not see it!’ she 
said. ‘‘Laurie Lee, have you no womanly 
pride?”’ 

An hour later there was no gayer dancer in 
all the ball-room than our Laurie. In her airy 
white tarletane over pink silk, looped with 
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roses, she was bewitching, and she knew it. 
Her face was not strictly a beautiful one, for 
the features were irregular; but one didn’t 
think of that when in her presence. The 
sparkling wit and brilliant conversational pow- 
ers, together with her warm, generous disposi- 
tion and bright joyousness of manner, made 
her a general favorite. To-night she had a 
smile for every one; and if it was rather bitter 
when she saw Harry with the reigning belle of 
the evening upon his arm, his handsome face 
bent down to hers, did not her pride soon con- 
quer it, and her next repartee call a smile from 
all present? 

*This set is ours, Miss Laurie,’’ said hand- 
some Captain Charlie Young, and Laurie took 
his arm to promenade, glad to let the night air 
bathe her flushed cheek. Just before them 
were Harry and Miss Everett still absorbed in 
conversation. ‘ That’s a settled thing, I sup- 
pose,’ said Charlie, glancing at them, then 
curiously at his companion. 

“Is it?’’ she said, carelessly, but drawing her 
opera cloak carelessly around her with a little 
shiver. ‘‘A handsome couple, well-matched. 
But what do you think of ‘ Vashti,’ Captain 
Young?” And then the gallant captain gave 
his careful critique upon Miss Evans’ last, of 
which Laurie heard not one word. 

Not until daylight did the crowd of young 
folks gathered beneath Colonel Thurston’s hos- 
pitable roof disperse, and it was eleven A. M. 
when the five girls at Magnolia gathered around 
the breakfast-table. It was quite amusing to 
observe the difference between the animated 
beauties of the night before—New-Year’s Eve 
—and the sleepy-looking girls of the morning. 

“Laurie, how do you manage to look so 
blooming?’’ said Mamie, slyly pinching the 
glowing cheek. Indeed, she did present a con- 
trast to the others, and her bright morning robe 
heightened the effect. The ‘“ bronze-brown”’ 
hair fell in sunny waves over her shoulders 
and down to her slender waist, and a crimson 
geranium, with its green leaf, nestled at the 
side of the well-shaped head. 

“Ah, little one,” said Colonel Thurston, 
with whom Laurie was an especial pet, ‘‘Some- 
body told me to give you this,’’ and he slipped 
a note beneath her plate. Only Mamie saw 
the trembling fingers close over it and the look 
of intense disappointment that clouded the 
sweet face when the note was read. 

“Harry was compelled to go to the city this 
morning, young ladies, on business which 
could not be postponed, and begged me to ex- 
cuse his absence to you,” said Mrs. Thurston, 
her clear blue eyes studying Laurie as she 
spoke. There was quite a chorus of regrets 
from the other girls, but Laurie spoke not a 
word. On the next morning she was to leave 
Magnolia for her own home, and Harry had 
gone without a word of farewell. She knew 
he was gone, for from her window that morn- 





ing she had seen him spring into his buggy, 
with a wafted kiss for his mother, and the 
words, ‘‘ Don’t look for me till Wednesday.”’ 

When she received the note she had thought 
it was his farewell, but it was only a note from 
Captain Young, asking her to ride with him 
that evening. Hastily leaving the dining-room, 
she caught up a warm shawl, and wrapping it 
hastily around her shoulders, sped down the 
avenue among the dark evergreens until she 
reached an arbor at the bottom of the lawn. 
Sinking upon a seat she buried her face in her 
hands, and a storm of grief shook the slender 
form. Little Laurie, love conquered then! 

Harry Thurston had been Laurie’s first love ; 
she had loved him from a mere child, and until 
this visit she had thought he loved her—words 
and actions both had told of his love. Three 
years before, when she was just fifteen, they 
had parted, and all through her boarding- 
school life her heart had been true to him. 

On the second night of her visit to Magnolia, 
it was Mamie’s birthnight ball, and tired with 
very happiness, Laurie had slipped away from 
the crowd, and in the low window of the draw- 
ing-room dreamed, as girls will do, over words 
and looks that made her heart bound again, 
when suddenly a couple paused in front of her 
retreat. Through the draping curtains she 
heard the voice she loved best on earth in 
pleading tones: “‘ Annie, don’t dash my hopes 
to the ground again. Just say’’—and the rest 
of the sentence was lost in the dying strains of 
the Strauss waltz; but clear and distinct Annie 
Everett’sanswercame to Laurie. “‘ Yes, Harry, 
now and forever.”” Then they moved away. 
’*T was but a little thing, but 

“ Trifles light as air a 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 

How she suffered during the next half hour 
only her own heart knew ; buf soon she made 
her appearance among the dancers, more bril- 
liant than she had ever been. Like a very 
fairy she flitted through the room, laughing 
merrily at everything, talking politics with the 
old men and flirting with the young men, as 
she had never deigned to do before. When 
Harry claimed her hand for the last set, she 
bewildered the poor fellow with her saucy, co- 
quettish ways, turning the tender words he 
whispered into ridicule, and even allowing her 
wit to degenerate into stinging sarcasm. 

Everything since then had seemed to prove 
to her that the man she had loved was buta 
heartless flirt, trifling with her heart while his 
own was plighted to another. And she had 
struggled with her love, treating Harry almost 
disdainfully, shunning his presence whenever 
it was possible. And now, when she had 
thought her love dead, and pride had stood in 
triumph over its trampled grave, it was in her 
heart again struggling to be heard. When 
Mamie came to search for her she found her 
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walking “for her health,’’ she said, and sing- | 
ing— 
“T care for nobody, nobody, oh! 
And nobody cares for me.” 
But the color had left her cheek and did not | 
return. And next morning she started home. 

Mrs. Thurston took her in her arms when 
they parted and whispered, with a good-by 
kiss, “‘ We had hoped to have you with us al- 
ways, darling, but of course you know best.’’ 
And Laurie wondered all that dreary day, on 
the cars, what she could mean. 

“There was quite a jubilee over her arrival 
among the little folks, for Laurie was elder sis- 
ter to four, and her pale-faced mother smiled, 
and said the sunshine had come back to the 
house. So Laurie determined to fight out her | 
trouble alone and not let it mar their happiness. 

And the months went by, and Laurie heard | 
nothing from Harry, save as he was mentioned 
in Mamie’s letters. In the early spring-time | 
came Laurie’s Cousin Jack from Europe, with 
his handsome face and fortune, and ere long 
laid the last with his heart at Laurie’s dainty | 
feet. She took no time for thought ; she could 
never love any one as she had loved, and she 
was fond of Cousin Jack, and so Laurie said | 
** ves. ” 

When King Frost was again touching the | 
leaves in the forest with his magic wand they | 
were to be married. Laurie never gave a 
thought to her former love dreams—putting | 
away the remembrance of Harry as she would | 
a viper. But one evening, just a week before | 
her marriage, she was looking over her girlish 
keepsakes and came across a little blue velvet 
case. When opened, a little faded spray of | 
arbor-vite fell out in her lap and a dainty scrap 
of note-paper with it, disclosing the face of | 
Harry Thurston as she had first known him. 
The deep blue eyes looked up into hers, and | | 
the boyish mouth, unshaded by moustache, | 
seemed ready to syllable her name as of old. | 
Through blinding tears she gazed upon it, then | 
closed it firmly and placed it with other things | 
to be destroyed. On the paper was only writ- 


ten “Tou jours fidele’—“ Always faithful’’— 
whispered pride, ‘‘false in his slightest act.’’ 
Just then a servant tapped at the door. “A 
gentleman in-the parlor, Miss Laurie.”’ 
Thinking only of Cousin Jack, she bathed | 
her eyes, and, readjusting the pink ribbon that 
bound her hair, she ran down the stairway. 
Opening the door mechanically, she walked in 
and stood face to face with Harry Thurston! | 
Laurie always prided herself on her nervous 
system, but now she was only saved from fall- | 
ing by Harry’s strong arm. Ere she could free | 
herself his lips met hers in a passionate kiss. | 
Springing away from him then, with “How | 
dare you, Mr. Thurston !’’ she turned to leave 
the room. 
“Laurie, you must hear me—I will not let | 
you go until you do,” and he took her hand in | 


a gentle but firm grasp. Looking into his eyes, 
hearing the winning voice again, she yielded 
as of old. ‘‘Laurie, we must have done with 
mistakes. I love you better than life itself, 
and I believe that when you came to us last 
winter you loved me. For some reason you 
altered toward me. I would have found the 
reason if urgent business had not called me 
away just as you were leaving, and I should 
have been here before this if the same busi- 
ness—a lawsuit of importance—had not taken 
me to New York, where I have been detained 
until last week. I have written you twice, end 
receiving not even the answer politeness would 
have dictated, I determined never to write or 
see you again. But when I came home and 
Mamie told me of your approaching marriage, 


| love conquered pride, and Iam here to demand 


an answer. This is no time for backwardness, 
Laurie. What did you hear or see that changed 
your heart toward me?” 

Impelled by the earnestness of his tone, 
Laurie raised her eyes to his and said, in tones 
trembling with emotion but full as earnest as 


_ his own, “Harry, could you convince me that 


you loved me and at the same time be pledged 
to Miss Everett?” 

‘Laurie Lee! I pledged to Miss Everett! I 
do not understand you.” 

Then, with eyes downeast again, she told 


| him of all she had heard that night in the bow- 


window. 

The cloud passed from his face as she pro- 
ceeded, and when she had finished, ‘‘ Laurie, 
darling, Annie Everett was engaged te my 
best friend, but a misunderstanding had arisen 
between them. It was Ais cause I was plead- 
ing that night, not my own. They were mar- 
ried last week. Now, little darling, come close 
| into my arms; look up into my eyes and tell 
me that you believe me—believe that I have 
never loved any one but my Laurie, and that I 
love her still,”’ and as the brown head sank on 
his shoulder, he whispered, ‘‘ And that Laurie 
loves me.”’ 

Do you wonder that in that first blissful mo- 
ment Laurie forgot pride and Cousin Jack? 
But she soon remembered him with a keen 
pang of remorse, and started up with his name 
on her lips. 

‘Cousin Jack knows it all, Laurie, said that 
phlegmatic personage, stepping from the con- 
servatory into the parlor, ‘“‘and considering 
that Harry has a prior claim, yields his and re- 
tires,”’ and with a kiss on her cheek and a fer- 
vent grasp of Harry’s hand, the noble fellow 
was gone. 

What more can I say than that when Laurie 
wore white satin and orange-flowers a week 
later, Harry was bridegroom and Cousin Jack 
groomsman, with golden-haired Mamie as 
bridemaid? They were welcomed to Magnolia 
with open arms. 

Two months later Laurie received a letter 
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from that exceedingly absent-minded man, her 
father, containing Harry’s letters from New 
York. ‘They had gotten among his business 
papers somehow.” And after Laurie had read 
them she put them tenderly away with a cer- 
tain little blue velvet case. There are no bet- 
ter-friends than Annie and Laurie, but the 
latter still shuns that bow-window. Rumor 
says that Mamie likes Cousin Jack and pities 
him very much, and that Cousin Jack is quite 


willing to be consoled; but then Rumor says | 


so many things one can’t tell. Love vs. Pride, 
dear reader, which gained the case. 





— —~_-> - 


DEATH AND SLUMBER. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER.) 





In brotherly embrace walked the Angel of 
Sleep and the Angei of Death upon the earth. 

It was evening. They laid themselves down 
upon a hill not far from the dwelling of men. 
A melancholy silence prevailed around, and 
the chimes of the evening-bell in the distant 
hamlet ceased. 

Still and silent, as was their custom, sat these 
two beneficent Genii of the human race, their 
arms entwined with cordial familiarity, and 
soon the shades of night gathered around them. 

Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his moss- 
grown couch, and strewed with a gentle hand 
the invisible grains of slumber. The evening 
breeze wafted them to the quiet dwelling of 
the tired husbandman, enfolding in sweet sleep 
the inmates of the rural cottage—from the old 
man upon the staff, down to the infant in the 
cradle. The sick forgot their pain ; the mourn- 
ers their grief; the poor their care. All eyes 
closed. 

His task accomplished, the benevolent Angel 
of Sleep laid himself again by the side of his 
grave brother. ‘‘When Aurora awakes,” ex- 
claimed he, with innocent joy, ‘‘men praise me 
as their friend and benefactor. Oh! what hap- 
piness, unseen and secretly to confer such 
benefits! How blessed are we to be the in- 
visible messengers of the Good Spirit! How 
beautiful is cur silent calling!” 

So spake the friendly Angel of Slumber. 

The Angel of Death sat with still deeper 
melancholy on his brow, and a tear, such as 
mortals shed, appeared in his large dark eyes. 
“Alas!” said he, “I may not, like thee, rejoice 
in the cheerful thanks of mankind; they call 
me upon the earth their enemy, and joy-killer!” 

“Oh! my brother,” replied the gentle Angel 
of Slumber, ‘‘and will not the good man, at his 
awaking, recognize in thee his friend and bene- 











factor, and gratefully bless thee in his joy? | 
Are we not brothers, and ministers of one | 


Father?” 
As he spake the eyes of the Death-Angel 


beamed with pleasure, and again did the two 


friendly Genii cordially embrace each other. 
VOL, XCI,—6 


THE SHELL ON THE SHORE. 

I HAD turned over the wet pebbles and the 
damp weeds, and sought with naked feet 
amongst the waves for some bright shell or 
colored stone to carry home, but I could find 
none. Tired out, I sat down on a pile of stones 
to rest, and to watch the waves unroll them- 
selves on the waiting sands. I heeded not the 
tide, but let it go and come without notice. 
After a longer interval than I dare tell, con- 
sidering I was without boots or stockings, and 
my coat damp with the spray of the last tide, 
1 woke up from my dreaming and renewed my 
search for a prize, and sure enough there was 
a shell glistening and gleaming, colored like 
sunlit erystal, just dropped from the white 
fingers of some daring wave. I did not hurry 
to possess myself of it, but sat still admiring. 
It was mine; I was sure I could reach it at any 
moment with my stick ; and who was near on 
this lonely beach to pick it up ere I could get 
it? Splash—splash, and up rolled a huge wave, 
hissing and hurrying, rattling the stones, wet- 
ting my feet—and the shell, where is it? I 
looked around, I followed the receding water ; 
dripping sea-grass and creamy clots of froth 
only remained to meet me ; the shell—the beau- 
tiful shell was gone. Old Neptune had altered 
his mind and got back his pearl. A little loss 
this, but uttering a lofty lesson, never to lose 
an opportunity of taking every gift of merc, 
or usefulness the tide of time may bring us; if 
unused—neglected—the wave that brought it 
will soon take it away. 


acne —_ 
THE SUMMONS. 


BY ETHEL GRAY. 








ALL in the summer gloaming 
The Bridegroom came to me; 
No fear was in my heart, 
And I never thought to flee. 


For in that radiant presence 
How could I be afraid, 

When on my head so gently 
His holy hand He laid ? 


“Thy faith hath saved thee, maiden,” 
The words were low and sweet; 

I knelt before the Master, 
And I stooped to kiss His feet. 


When a radiance shone around me, 
And my dazzled eyes grew blind, 
For a pathway lay before me, 
And the Way I now could find. 


Though now I know for certain 
That my eyes shall never see 
* Another summer gloaming, 
Yet my heart is light and free. 


For in that sweet June twilight 
The Master came for me; 

He tarried at my doorway, 
And the Path I now can see. 
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| A Goop maxim is never out of season. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


WHATNOT OR WALL POCKET. 
THE foundation of this pocket is made of 
mill board. A plain piece is required for the 
back, half an oval for the bottom, measuring 
the same length as the plain piece, and another 
plain straight piece the same length as this 


natural colors of the flowers. The edge of the 
colored satin is embroidered in sprays of gold- 
feather stitch, and the same are carried on to 
the sides of the satin. Tassels of green che- 
nille and bows of green ribbon finish the 
whatnot. 


Fig. L 


AN) 


oval and the width of the back ; these must all 
be covered with silk, and joined together in | 
the shape. The inside of the pocket should be | 
quilted. The valance in the front of the box 
is of green satin or cloth ; in the centre of this 
a medallion of white satin is appliqué, on which 
is worked a design given the full size in the 





CROCHET SHAWL IN SHETLAND 
WOOL. 


E1cHT ounces of fine Shetland wool, and 
ivory crochet needle No. Gare required. Make 
a chain of 8 stitches, and unite it. 1st round. 
Make 3 chain, work 1 long stitch into the cit- 
cle, * make 1 chain, work 2 long stitches inte 
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the same place; repeat from * 6 times. 2d. 
Make 2 chain, work into the hole below the 1 
chain in last round 2 long stitches, make 1 chain, 
work 2 more long stitches into the same place ; 
repeat this into each hole of 1 chain, and into 
the 3 chain at the beginning of this round. 3d. 
Work into the first 1 chain, in the same way as 
last round ; work into the next 2 long stitches, 
make 1 chain, work two more long stitches into 
the same place ; repeat from the beginning of 
the round. 5th. Work into the first and second 
1 chain, as in last round, then work into the 
hole after the next 2 long stitches, to form the 
corner ; work 2 long stitches, make 1 chain, 2 
more long stitches ; make 1 chain, work 2 more 
long stitches ; * repeat as before into each of 
the next 3 holes of 4 chain; repeat the corner, 
and then repeat from * twice ; repeat the plain 
round and the one with the increasings for the 
corners alternately, always making the corner 
come over those last worked, but of course 
having more plain stitches between, till the 
shawl is the size required, except the border. 


————— ~--e—______— 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELLING-BAG. 

Our fair readers will find the embroidered 
bag here represented easily and quickly done, 
and extremely effective. The stitches required 





are satin stitch (slanting), overcast stitch, and 
point russe. The material used is split black 
filoselle on a ground of gray canvas. The 
effect aimed at is that of a delicate feather 
painting. 


>> —____—- 


EMBROIDERED UMBRELLA-CASE. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
UMBRELLA-CASE of gray canvas, embroid- 
ered with split black filoselle. Straps of pale 
fawn-colored leather and steel buckles are ar- 
Tanged as shown in the illustration. 
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EMBROIDERED DESIGNS FOR DESSERT 
D’OYLEYS. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
WE give some charming designs for the cor- 
ners of napkins for dessert-plates. The groups 
of fruit and leaves are embroidered on a ground 
of gray damask with scarlet marking cotton, 
in overcast stitch. 





ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-BUOK. 
: Fig. L 





THE needle-book consists of a square cushion 
framed in black polished cane and lined with 
Fig. 2. 





| card-board. Fig. 2 gives in its original size, 
| the design for the embroidery on the cushion. 
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The ground is of white cloth, Vandyked around 
the edges, and embroidered with different col- 
ored purse silks in satin and overcast stitch. 
Bows and loops of bright blue satin ribbon. 





i etn al 


TO MAKE A BEAD CHAIN. 

THE materials required are some fine black 
purse silk, a quantity of small, smooth black 
beads, a thick knitting needle or netting mesh, 
provided it is round; a round of stiff card- 
board, five inches in diameter, with a hole cut 
in the middle, and the outer edge cut into from 
nine to twelve scallops, according to the thick- 
ness of chain required ; nine to twelve_penny 
pieces, an empty cotton reel, a jam pot, anda 
great deal of patience. Cut the purse silk into 
nine to twelve lengths, each rather longer than 
you wish the chain to be—say two yards—and 
thread a great many beads on each; wrap each 
around each of the penny pieces, leaving a 





another knitting pin. When you have gone 
around every strand push another bead up 
along each, and twist the silk on the reel as 
before. After about five or six rounds put the 
thick knitting pin into the hollow core and 
work around it, so as to make the chain all of 
one uniform thickness, sliding the needle up as 
the work progresses, so as never to allow it to 
touch the bottom of the jam pot. When enough 
has been done for the length of the chain it 
may either have a snap fastened to it or a 
swivel, or a ring slipped on, the knot undone, 
and each strand run separately and neatly 
through the part of the chain last made, and 
the other ends through the part first made to 
make it completely round and hide the join. 


>> 
EMBROIDERED NEEDLE-BOOK. 


TRIANGULAR-SHAPED needle-book of black 
velvet embroidered with different-colored purse 











quarter of a yard out,-with the beads at the 
outer end, and tie them up in bits of muslin. 
Wind one whole skein of the silk on the reel, 
and make a good notch in it. Tie all the ends 
of silk together, including that on the reel, into 
a firm knot, and put the knot through the hole 
in the centre of the card-board. The hole 
should be three-eighths or half an inch in dia- 
meter. Runa long needle underneath between 
the knot and the card-board, and place the 
whole over the mouth of the jam pot. Unwind 
as much silk off each of the pennies as will 
allow them to hang over the side of the card- 
board, each in the nick of its own scallop, 
and push one bead on each up towards the 
large centre knot. Then take the reel, and 
give the silk on it a twist around each of the 
silk strands, and push the twists up close to the 
beads in the centre with the eye of a needle or 





silks in satin and overcast stitch. The book is 
then bound with narrow black ribbon, and fit- 
ted inside with leaves of flannel, vandyked at 
the edges, and with straps to hold a needle- 
case at the back. The book is fastened with 
narrow black ribbon strings. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING, 
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JEWEL CASE. Fig. 3.—Detail. 
THis small box is for the dressing-table. 7 TMT 
The framework is bamboo, gilt and tipped 








‘1 31a 








with mother-of-pearl. The top, sides, and | 
front must be cut out in black satiin of a strong | 


Fig. 2.—Detail. 





silks of the colors of the Stns: The various 
| pieces are mounted on card-board, and placed 


Fig. 4.—Detail 





in their respective positions. The inside is 
lined. 


_—- >>o-——- — 


TO VARNISH DRAWINGS AND CARD 
WORK. 
Bort some clear parchment cuttings in water, 
| ina glazed pipkin, till they produce a very clear 
, ‘size. Strain it and kéep it for use. Give the 
quality, ona the lilies are embroidered in satin | work two coats of the size, passing the brush 
Stitch, the leaves and stalks in chain stitch with | quickly over the work, not to disturb the colors. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Zabster Soup.—Pick out all the meat from a lob- 
ster, pound it in a mortar with an equal quantity of 
butter until a fine orange-colored pulp is obtained ; 
to this add pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg to taste. 
Take as much bread-crums as there is lobster pulp, 
soak them in stock, then melt a piece of butter in a 
saucepan, amalgamate with it a heaped tablespoon- 
ful of flour; mix the lobster pulp with the bread- 
crums, and put both into the saucepan, stir well, and 
add more stock untila purée is obtained, rather thin- 
ner in consistency than the soup should be. Put the 
saucepan on the fire, stirring the contents until they 
thicken and boil; draw it then on one side, and care- 
fully skim off superfluous fat, then strain the soup 
through a hair sieve, make it boiling hot, and serve 
with small dice of bread fried in butter. 

Carrot Soup.—Boil some carrots in salted water ; 
when thoroughly done, drain them and pass them 
through a hair sieve; mix the pulp thus obtained 
with as much stock as will make it of the desired 
consistency; add pepper and salt, and a pinch of 
sugar. Having melted about an ounce of butter, 
mix with it a tablespoonful of flour, then gradually 
add the carrot purée; let it come to the boil, skim 
off superfluous fat, and serve with dice of bread fried 
in butter. 

Stewed Beef.—Put a piece of beef (five pounds) into 
a stewpan with three pints of cold water, two carrots, 
and two large onions quartered; stew all together 
gently for five or six hours. The next day take off 
all the fat, cut up and fry two middling-sized onions 
in fresh butter, and add them to the stew, thicken 
with a spoonful of flour, add salt and pepper to taste. 
Heat all together and serve. This is a well-tried 
receipt. 

Vegetable Marrow.—Pare off the outer skin, cut the 
marrow into dice, and take out the seeds. Scrape 
some fat bacon, put it into a stewpan with a few 
small onions, and a little parsley chopped. Cover 
the stewpan and fry gently from five to ten minutes. 
Thicken with a spoonful of flour, add some broth to 


make it about the consistency of cream. Season - 


with pepper and salt, replace the cover, and stir 
gently till tender. A few mushrooms chopped may 
be added. 


Forcemeat.—Pound to a paste in a mortar slightly 
rubbed with garlic, equal parts of veal and fat ham 
or bacon, then pass them through a wire sieve, and 
return them to the mortar. Work into the paste 
thus obtained a fourth of-its bulk of butter, and 
about the same quantity of bread-crums, soaked in 
milk or in stock, with the yelks of one or more eggs 
according te quantity. Add some minced parsley, 
and, according to taste, pepper, salt, spices, and 
powdered sweet herbs. 

Veal Pie.—Cut the veal into square pieces, and put 
a layer of them at the bottom of a pie-dish. Sprinkle 
over them a portion of minced savory herbs, a little 
spice, lemon-peel finely chopped, and some yelk of 
egg hard boiled, then a layer of hain cut thin. Pro- 
ceed in this manner until the pie-dish is full. Lay a 
puff-paste on the edge of the dish, and pour in half a 
pint of water; then cover with crust, ornament with 
leaves, brush over with the yelk of an egg, and bake 
in a well-heated oven for one hour to one hour and 
a half—longer if the pie be very large. When you 
take it from the oven, pour in at the top, by means 
of a funnel, half a pint of strong gravy. This should 





be made sufficiently good that when cold it may be 
cut ina firm jelly. This pie may be very much en- 
riched by the addition of mushrooms, oysters, or 
sweetbreads. 

Peas Stewed in Butter.—Put a quart of peas, two 
onions sliced, a lettuce washed and sliced, a little 
mint chopped fine, salt, pepper, and a quarter pound 
of butter, intoa stewpan; stew gently for two hours; 
just before serving stir in the yelk of an egg beaten 
up with a little milk. 

Salad Dressing.—Mash the yelks of two hard-boiled 
eggs with a silver fork, add one teaspoonful of salt, 
two of mustard, quarter of white pepper, and a little 
Cayenne; add by degrees three tablespoonfuls of 
cream or sweet oil, one tablespoonful of tarragon, 
and one of plain vinegar; stir till quite smooth. 

Stewed Sweetbread.—Soak some sweetbreads in 
warm water till quite white, blanch in boiling water, 
and then put them in cold water again for a short 
time. Stew for half an hour in half pint of well-fla- 
vored white stock, and a small piece of butter. Beat 
up the yelks of two or three eggs-with some cream, 
a little finely-minced parsley and grated nutmeg, add 
this to the gravy, warm it, stirring all the time. Dish 
the sweetbreads with some nicely boiled asparagus 
heads, French beans, or peas. Pour the sauce over 
and serve. 

Lobster Salad.—Boil four eggs hard; when quite 
cold carefully remove the yelks, beat them with a 
fork, with two teaspoonfuls of mustard,fone of salt, 
one of pepper, and a little Cayenne; mix well to- 
gether, add four dessertspoonfuls of vinegar and one 
of lemon pickle. When quite smooth add the spawn 
of the fish and half a pint of cream. Cut up the 
boiled fish in small pieces, and with an onion nicely 
minced stir them into the sauce. Place the lettuce, 
cress, etc., upon the lobster, garnish with beet-root 
and slices of whites of egg. 

Sardine Salad.—Take some sardines from a tin, 
wipe them slightly, bone and divide them into small 
pieces. Cut up some nicely washed lettuce, cress, 
ete., lay them in a salad bowl with the sardines and 
some chopped capers. Boil two eggs hard, mash the 
yelks, with salt, pepper, mustard, and Cayenne ; add 
gradually three tablespoonfuls of fresh oil and two 
of lemon-juice, stir well; pour it over the salad, gar- 
nish with slices of lemon and pickled capsicums. 





HOME-MADE WINES. 


WHEN sugar is cheap and fruit plentiful, household 
wines may be added to the store of home comforts 
as easily as preserves. These wines are useful in 
many kinds of cookery, and may be made by fami- 
lies who have gardens, at a comparatively small cost. 
They should be thoroughly fermented, and never be 
used till they are more than a year old. The sub- 
stances essential to vinous fermentation are—sugar, 
vegetable extract, the tartaric or malic acids, and 
water. Sugar is the most essential of these, as from 
its decomposition alcohol is derived. The most sac- 
charine juices, therefore, produce the strongest wine; 
hence the necessity of adding sugar to all fruit in 
which the tartaric acid predominates. The use of 
brandy is quite unnecessary, if the wine is properly 
fermented, and it keeps sound much better without 
it. Yeast also should never be used in wine made of 
fresh fruit, as, if the proportions are properly ad- 
justed, the fruit will ferment of itself. 

Ripe Grape Wine.—Grape wine is the finest of 
all home-made wines. In a plentiful year, fifteen 
pounds of grapes, or even twenty pounds should be 
used to each gallon of water. They should be picked 
from the stalks, and slightly broken with the hand; 
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let them stand for three days, when press them; 
draw off the liquor and wash any remaining flavor 
from the husks. Add two pounds of good sugar to 
each gallon of the juice and water, and draw it off 
into a cask to ferment; examine it carefully once a 
week, and when the fermentation has nearly sub- 
sided, rack it off; if it has been reduced, put into the 
cask one pound of sugar candy, bung it down, and 
let it stand fifteen months before it is bottled. Very 
superior wine is made from the pure juice of ripe 
grapes, with from one to two pounds of sugar, and 
one of crude tartar to each gallon. 

To Make Seven Gallons ef Good Grape Wine.— 
Take four and a half gallons of water, and five gal- 
lons of ripe grapes; crush the fruit, and soak it in 
the water for a week; then add eighteen pounds of 


good loaf-sugar, ferment, and put into a seven gal- | 


lon cask. Wine made as above may be kept good 
for ten years. 
Currant Wine.—Gather the currants when dry, 


extract the juice, either by mashing and pressing | 
the fruit, or putting it in a jar, placed in boiling | 
water; strain the juice, and for every gallon allow | 


one gallon of water and three pounds of sugar. Dis- 
solve the sugar in the water, and take off the scum; 


let it cool, add it to the currant-juice, and put the | 


mixture in a keg, but do not close it tightly till it has 
ceased fermenting, which will not be under a week. 
In three or four weeks it may be bottled. The white 
of an egg beaten, mixed with a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, and stirred into the liquid, makes the wine 
look clear and bright. 

Or: Toevery three pints of fruit, carefully cleared 


by the addition of crude tartar, before the wine is 
set to ferment. A superior elder wine may be made 
by using, instead of moist sugar, four pounds of loat- 
sugar to ever gallon of mixed juice and water. 

Rich Raspberry Wine.—Bruise the finest ripe rasp- 
berries with the back of a spoon; strain them through 
a flannel bag into a stone jar; allow one pound of 
fine powdered loaf-sugar to one quart of juice; stir 
these well together and cover the jar closely; let it 
stand three days, stirring the mixture up every day. 
Then pour off the clear liquid and put two quarts of 
sherry to each quart of juice or liquid. Bottle it off 
and it will be fit for use in a fortnight. By adding 
Cognac brandy instead of sherry, the mixture will 
be raspberry brandy. 


the roughness of port. It will likewise be improved 
| 





CAUTIONS WHEN IN DANGER OF BEING 
DROWNED. 

AS soon as you find yourself at the surface of the 
water, whither you are raised by your buoyancy, let 
your body quickly take its level, when the water will 
reach a little above your chin. Place one leg a little 
forward, and the other a little backward, and stretch 
out your arms on either side under the water; by a 
slight paddling motion you may regulate the posi- 
tion of the head, and keep the mouth and nose above 
the surface of the surrounding fluid. Make ne efforts, 


| but wait tranquilly until succor arrives. You cannot 


from any that is mouldy or bad, put one quart of | 


water; bruise the former. In twenty-four hours 
strain the liquor, and put to every quart one pound 
of sugar. If for white currants use jump-sugar. It 
is best to put the fruit, etc., in a large pan; and 
when in three or four days the scum rises, take that 
off before the liquor is put into the barrel. Those 
who make from their own gardens may not have 
sufficient to fill the barrel at once; the wine will not 
be hurt if made in the pan in the above proportions, 
and added as the fruit ripens, and can be gathered 
in dry weather. 
each time. 

French Corrant Wine.—Dissolve eight pounds of 
honey in fifteen gallons of boiling water; to which, 
when clarified, add the juice of eight pounds of red 
or white currants. Then ferment for twenty-four 
hours, to every two gallons add two pounds of sugar, 
and clarify with whites of eggs. 

French Blackberry Wine.—Boil together five gal- 
lons of ripe blackberries, seven pounds of honey, and 
six gallons of water; strain, and leave the liquor to 
ferment; then boil it again, and put it into a cask to 
ferment. 


Elder Wine.—To every gallon of picked ripe ber- | ; : ‘ 7 
ries, allow one gallon of water, and let them stand | the same size; mix the butter and lard well in the 


twenty-four hours, often stirring them; then put 
them into a copper, and boil well for half an hour, 


when draw the whole off, and strain it through a | : 
. | ten minutes only, cut the dough with a knife the size 


sieve; put the juice into a copper a second time, and 
to each gallon add three and a half pounds of moist 
sugar; boil it for half an hour, and, within the last 
five minutes, add, tied in muslin, bruised ginger and 
allspice, of each four ounces to every ten gallons; 
then take out the spice, and, when cool, set the must 
to work, with some good yeast upon toast. When 
it ceases to ferment put it into a cask, bung down 
closely, let it stand three or four months, and bottle 
it, though it may remain in the wood if more conve- 
nient. The addition of a few damsons, sloes, or any 
rough plum, to the elder-berries, will give this wine 
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sink. Do not lay hold of your companion or assist- 
ant, or you willinfallibly sink him without benefiting 
yourself. The best swimmer has no more natural 
bueyancy than you, and would be sunk by the exer- 
tion of very little force. Remain perfectly passive 


| until your helper seize you by the hair; upon this, 


Keep an account of what is putin | 


endeavor to second his efforts by throwing yourself 
on your back. Hold your neck stiff, and let your 
hind head sink into the water. Try to propel your- 
self at this stage by regularly and slowly kicking 
against the water. Be careful to keép every part of 
your body except your face under water. If two or 
more persons are immersed together, let them keep 
near to each other. By this means, one boat may 
save the whole party at once; but if they are dis- 
persed, one at a time only can be picked up. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Breakfast Cake.—Put into a quart of flour four 
ounces of butter, and if you use new milk put in 


| three large spoonfuls of yeast; make it into biscuits, 


and priek them with a fork. If you have sour milk, 
omit the yeast, and put a teaspoonful of pearlash in 
the sour milk; pour it while effervescing into the 
flour. These biscuits are less likely to injure the 
health than if raised with yeast. 

Belvidere Cakes.—Take a quart of flour, four eggs, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a piece of lard 


flour: beat the eggs light in a pint bowl, and fill it 
up with cold milk; then pour it gradually into the 
flour, add a teaspoonful of salt, work it for eight or 


you wish it; roll them into cakes about the size ofa 
breakfast-plate, and bake in a quick oven. 

Laplands.—Beat separately the whites and yelks 
of five eggs, add one pint of rich cream and one 
pint of flour, or perhaps a little more—enough to 
make it the consistency of pound-cake. Bake it in 
small round tins in a quick oven. 

A Galette.—The galette is a favorite cake in 
France, and may be made rich, and comparatively 
delicate, or quite common, by using more or less 
butter for it, and by augmenting or diminishing the 
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size. Work lightly three-quarters of a pound of 
good butter into one pound of flour, add a large 
saltspoonful of salt, and make these into a paste 
with the yelks of a couple of eggs mixed with a small 
cup of good cream, should it be at hand; if not, with 
water; roll this intoa complete round, three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick; score it in small diamonds, 
brush yelk of egg over the top, and bake the galette 
for about half an hour in a tolerably brisk oven; it 
is usually eaten hot, but is served cold also. One 
ounce of sifted sugar is sometimes added to it. 

Mufins.—Take one pint of new milk, one pint of 
hot water, four lumps of sugar, one egg, half a pint 
of good brisk yeast, and flour enough to make the 
mixture quite as thick as pound-cake. Let it rise 
well; bake in hoops on a griddle. 

Indian Meal Cake for Breakfast.—Pour enough 
boiiing water on a pint of corn meal to make a stiff 
dough ; dissolve in a little hot water half a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, and stir it in the meal, with one 
teaspoonful of salt, two eggs well beaten, and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Stir the materials well to- 
gether, and bake it in buttered tin pans for half an 
hour in a quick oven. Serve it hot. 

Diet Bread.—To half a pound of sifted sugar put 
four eggs, beat them together for an hour, then add 
quarter of a pound of flour dried and sifted, with the 
juice of half a lemon and the grated rind of a whole 
one. Bake in a slow oven. 

Spanish Buns.—Take one pound of fine flour, rub 
into it half a pound of butter, add half a pound of 
sugar, the same of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, 
and cinnamon; mix it with five eggs well beaten; 
make this up into small buns, and bake them on tins 
twenty minutes; when half done, brush them over 
with a little hot milk. 

Light Pudding.—Put two tablespoonfuls of sago, 
tapioca, or rice in a pie dish, pour over a pint or a 
pint and a half, of milk; add one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little grated nutmeg if liked; 
bake two hours in a slow oven; if rice is used, bake 
three hours. 

A Cold Pudding.—Stew some red currants and 
raspberries or black currants with sugar till tho- 
roughly done, pour off all the juice, and put the fruit 
while hot into a pudding basin, which has been pre- 
viously lined with slices of bread made to fit exactly. 
Fill the basin up with the fruit, and cover it over 
with a slice of bread; let it stand till quite cold, with 
a plate on it. Boil upthe juice which was poured 
off, with a little more sugar, and let that get cold. 
When served, the pudding must be turned out on a 
dish, and the juice poured all over it so as to color 
the bread thoroughly. Some cream is a great im- 
provement to this pudding. 

Sponge-Cake.—One pound of loaf-sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of flour, quarter pint of water, seven 
eggs, leaving out two whites, and the rind of a lemon. 
Put the sugar, water, and lemon-rind into a sauce- 
pan, boil them together gently until the sugar is dis- 
solved, take out the lemon-peel, let the mixture stand 
about two minutes before pouring it upon the eggs, 
stirring them quickly at the time. Whisk briskly 
for twenty minutes, and then stir in the flour; it is 
better to rubit through a sieve. Put into a quick 
oven without delay. This quantity is sufficient for 
two large cakes. 


DRINKS FOR INVALIDS. 

Black Currant Jam Water.—Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of the jam, with a pint of water, into a perfectly 
bright tin saucepan, and allow them to simmer for 
half an hour; strain it, and if for a cold take it as 











hot as possible. When required to allay thirst, the 
drink will be given cold. In cases of sore throat a 
tablespoonful more jam will be used. This method 
of making jam water is better and more economical 
than merely pouring boiling water on the jam. 


Toast Water.—This simple and useful beverage, 
like many other simple things, is too frequently very 
badly made, and has acquired an evil reputation 
from the crums of charcoal-like character, or little 
sodden morsels of bread, which too often are found 
floating on the surface. To remedy these defects, 
take care that the crusts from which toast water is 
to be made shall be only a nice deep brown, never 
allowed to catch fire or blacken in the toasting, and 
allow them to grow quite cold before immersing 
them in nice, fresh-filtered water. Whenever from 
any cause there are morsels of bread floating on the 
water, strain it through muslin. The drink should 
be made an hour before it is wanted, and never be 
used after standing twelve hours. Serve it in a 
water bottle of clear glass. 


Rice Water.—Wash two ounces of best rice and 
boil it fast for half an hour in a quart of water. 
Any flavoring may be added, or a small piece of 
stick cinnamon or shred lemon peel may be boiled 
with the rice, and sugar used according to circum. 
stances. Lemonade made with rice water when 
cold is very nice and refreshing. 

Gum Arabic Water.—Put into an earthenware jar 
an ounce of the finest picked gum with two ounces 
of sugar candy and a pint of water, set it in a sauce- 
pan of water, and stir occasionally until dissolved. 
This is very useful as a night drink for hectic cough, 
and will allay the tickling of the throat. It should 
be kept as hot as possible. The little French porce- 
lain veilleuse is best adapted for this purpose. 


Linseed Tea.—Boil gently for two hours two ounces 
of linseed in a pint and a half of water with a little 
lemon peel shred finely and an ounce of barley 
sugar. Strain, and add enough lemon juice to make 
it agreeable. This is useful for a cough, and should 
be taken warm. Spanish liquorice may, if liked, be 
boiled with the linseed. 

Egg Drinks.—These are most useful, and may be 
made in almost endless variety. Beaten up with 
milk or cream, with wine or brandy, in’ tea and cof- 
fee, as a substitute for milk, eggs are equally useful. 
It is difficult to use the white of an egg for hot 
drinks, as it is apt to curdle. This difficulty is, 
however, diminished by beating white and yelk 
separately, the former to a strong froth. For tea or 
coffee, beat up the yelk of an egg with a little sifted 
sugar, and a spoonful or two of milk or cream. 
Pour the tea from the pot on to it, stirring with one 
hand, and pouring in the liquid with the other. If 
the white of the egg is used, stir it briskly into the 
tea. Proceed in the same manner for hot wine or 
spirit drink. For any cold beverage the white of an 
egg can be beaten up with the yelk, a little sugar 
added, and the liquid gradually mixed with the egg. 

Thick Milk.—Beat up a new-laid egg, pour on it 
half a pint of boiling milk sweetened to taste, and 
flavored with lemon peel, nutmeg, or vanilla. Serve 
cold in a glass. 

Receipt for Parsnip Wine.—Clean the parsnips 
well; to every gallon of water put three pounds of 
parsnips; boil them till very tender, then strain 
them, and to every gallon of liquor add three pounds 
of moist sugar; boil it a quarter of an hour. When 
cold, work it in a tub with yeast, spread over it toast- 
ed bread and let it stand all night; when it has done 
working put it in the barrel, but do not bung it tillit 
has done hissing. 
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Gbitors’ Cable. 


ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


THE system, or rather the utter lack of system, of 
English spelling is the great misfortune of our lan. 
guage. It has other defects, but these are counter- 
balanced by great excellences. In favor of the 
mode in which its sounds are represented, there is 
nothing whatever to be said. In every respect—in 
the waste of time at school, in the mortification and 
annoyance suffered in after life from mistakes in 
spelling and pronunciation, in the difficulty which 
foreigners experience in learning the language, this 
defect is an unmixed evil. The more widely educa- 
tion is diffused, the more the evil is felt. 

Many attempts have been made at various times 
to reform the orthography of the language, but they 
have been isolated efforts, and in most cases guided 
rather by enthusiasm than by judgment. They 
have served, however, to draw attention to the sub- 
ject, and to deepen the sense of the mischiefs which 
are suffered from this cause. There seems reason 
now to hope that the subject will be taken up by an 
authority which will be able to deal with it to good 
effect. The American Philological Association com- 
prises in its list of two hundred members many of 
the most distinguished linguists in our country, in- 
cluding professors of nearly all our leading colleges, 
and other eminent instructors, qualified to treata 
question of this sort with practical efficiency. The 
President of the Association, Professor Francis A. 
March, well Known as the author of an excellent 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, and other philological works 
of great value, has expressed, in his annual address, 
the opinions generally entertained on this subject, 
with a force and point which cannot easily be ex- 
celled. He remarks:— 

“Spelling is often thought of as child’s work, and 
of little serious moment; but it is by no means 
so. The time lost by it isa large part of the whole 
school-time of the mass of men, and with a large 
majority of those who are said to read, and who can 
read if you give them time, it is a fatal bar through 
life to that easy and intelligent negesng which every 
voter, every human being, ought to have at com- 
mand. Count the hours which each man wastes in 
learning to read at school; the hours which he 
wastes through life from the hindrance to easy 
reading; the hours wasted at school in learning to 
spell; the hours spent through life in keeping up 
and perfecting this knowledge of spelling; in con- 
sulting dictionaries, a work that never ends; the 
hours that are spent in writing silent letters; and 
as this time by the number of persons who 
aek nglish, and we shall have a total of millions 

years wasted by each generation. The cost of 
printing the silent letters of the English language is 
to be counted by millions of dollars for each genera- 
tion. Who has not heard the groans of Germans or 
Frenchmen trying to learn how our words sound, or 
Tead the petitions of the Japanese?” 


Professo March brushes aside, with the authority 
of a scholar, the objection to this reform which is 
sometimes urged by “literary amateurs,”’ who sug- 
gest that the irregularities of spelling are of advan- 
tage to the study of etymology. So far is this from 
being the truth that, as he remarks, “a changeless 
orthography destroys the material for etymological 
study,” and, in fact, “ written records are valuable 
tothe philologist just in proportion as they are accu- 
tate records of speech as spoken from year to year.” 
In view of the advantage of combined action, he ex- 
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presses the hope that the association which he ad- 
dressed might, as a great, popular organization of 
linguistic scholarship, “attain an influence which 
may give it powers of reform as yet unsuspected.” 

The English language is now spoken by a greater 
number of people than speak any other tongue, ex- 
cept the Chinese; and it seems likely to become the 
dominant language of the globe. If, through the 
influence which Professor March suggests, the un- 
fortunate orthography of the language, which chiefly 
prevents its diffusion and general usefulness, can be 
amended, it may be thatits great merits of simplicity 
of grammar, richness of vocabulary, and power of 
expression, will bring it into general use as the me- 
dium of communication among all civilized nations. 
In this way the association may be the means of 
conferring a benefit of no common order upon the 
world of humanity. 


KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
WE have received from the Messrs. Harper the 
third volume of Mr. Kinglake’s memorable History ; 
and as it does not appear how much further the work 
will be continued, the present seems a fitting time to 
notice it in our pages. We should not feel so lively 
an interest in these three thick volumes, did they ex- 
clusively relate to the operations of the Crimean war. 
Attractive as a history of those operations must be to 
English people asarecord of national heroism, and to 
military men as an experiment in warfare, the detail 
of Mr. Kinglake is so great, he is so anxious that we 
shall realize every incident of the campaign, that a 
whole volume is devoted to the single battle of Inker- 
man. Itneedsall the charm ofthe historian’s manner 
to induce the reader to follow him through such a wil- 
derness of detail. Butin the first volume of his work, 
Mr. Kinglake introduces his special subject by a gen- 
eral sketch of the condition of Europe and the events 
which led to the war with Russia. In this part of his 
volume there is hardly a page which might not be 
quoted as an instance of sustained and vigorous Eng- 
lish. Those of our readers who remember when 
Eothen appeared, and when the public became aware 
that what purported to be a journal of travel was in 
reality a marvel of descriptive art—those, we say, 
who remember that literary event will feel a certain 
intimacy with our author’s strong yet delicate style. 
From the Introduction we select passages from 
two celebrated descriptions. The two events which 
most contributed to the breaking out of hostilities, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, were the peculiar situa- 
tion of the French Emperor and the influence of the 
Times newspaper. Mr. Kinglake, therefore, gives a 
most careful and graphic account of the coup d’état 
of 1851. Burning indignation against the conspira- 
tors who on that day put their feet on the neck of 
France pervades every sentence; but it does not 
evaporate in abuse, but animates the grave and 
weighty sentences with the spirit of an advocate in- 
dicting a great criminal. A paragraph will suffice 
as a specimen of his style. He is describing Prince 
Louis Bonaparte’s ride through the streets of Paris 
on the morning of the 2d of December. 
“Upon the whole the reception he met with seems 


to have been neither friendly nor violentiy hostile, 
but chilling, and, in a quiet way, scornful. It seems 
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that after meeting this check his spirit suffered col- 
lapse. Once again, though not as hopelessly as at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, he had encountered the 
shock of the real world. And again, as before, the 
shock felled him. Nor was it strange that he should 
be abashed and desponding ; obeying his old propen- 
sity, he had purposed and appointed for the Auster- 
litz day a great scenic greeting between himself on 
the one hand, and on the other a mighty nation. 
When, leaving the room where all this had n con- 
trived and rehearsed, he came out into the free air, 
and rode through street after street, it every 
minute more certain that Paris was too busy, too 
grave, too scornful to think of hailing him Emperor ; 
nay, strange to say, the people, being fastidious or 
careless, or imperfectly aware of what had been 
done, refused to give him even that wondering at- 
tention which seemed to be insured to him by the 
transactions of the foregoing night; and yet there 
they” were, the proffe Cesar and his long-pre- 
pared group of captains sitting polished on the 

of real horses with nas swords and dresses. 
Perhaps what a man in this plight might the most 
hate would be the sun—the cold December sun. 
Prince Louis rode home, and went in out of sight.” 


The account of the massacre of the 4th of December 
will not soon be forgotten by Mr. Kinglake’s read- 
ers. How it served the cause of the Emperor is thus 
related :— 


“The -course of those who intended to rely upon 
this scheme of moral resistance was in no way mixed 
up with the attempts of the men of the barricades, 
but still it was a cause which depended upon the 
high spirit of the people, and it had happened that 
this spirit—perplexed and baffled on the 2d of De- 
cember bya stratagem and a night attack—was now 
crushed out of sheer horror. 

“ For her ponte for her grandeur, for her historic 
fame, for her warlike coeds, for her power to lead the 
will of a mighty nation, and to crown or discrown its 
monarchs, no city on earth is worthy to be the rival 
of et, because of the palsy that came upon 
her alter the slaughter on the Boulevard, this Paris— 
this beauteous, heroic Paris—this queen of great re- 
nown, was delivered bound into the hands of Prince 
Louis Bonaparte, and Morny, and Maupas or de 
Mai and St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy. And the 
benefit which Prince Louis derived from the massa- 
cre was not transitory. It is a maxim of French 
politics that, happen what may, a mau seeking to be 
a ruler of France must not be ridiculous. 

“ From 1836 to 1848 Prince Louis has never ceased 
to be obscure except by bringing upon himself the 
laughter of the world; and his election into the chair 
of the Presidency had onty served to bring upon him 
amore constant outpouring of the scorn and sarcasm 
which Paris knows how to bestow. Even the sud- 
denness and perfect success of the blow struck in 
the night between the Ist and 2d of December had 
failed to make Paris think of him with gravity. But 
it was otherwise after three o’clock on the 4th of De- 
cember; and it happened that the most strenuous 
adversaries of this oddly-fated Prince were those 
who, in one respect, best served his cause, for the 
more they strove to show that he, and he alone, of 
his own design and malice had planned and ordered 
the massacre, the more completely they relieved him 
from the disqualification which had hitherto made it 
impossible for him to become the supreme ruler of 
France. Before the night closed in on the 4th of De- 
cember, he was sheltered safe from ridicule by the 
ghastly heaps on the Boulevard.” 


But we must end here, and the brilliancy of Mr. 
Kinglake’s style will be sufficiently manifest. Ex- 
ceptions have been taken to portions of Mr. King- 
lake’s narrative: but after all deductions have been 
made, it must remain the most complete, standard 
history of the great struggle around Sebastopol. 





THE NEW UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 


A GREAT success is attending the system which 
Cambridge in England first instituted, and which our 
own Harvard has lately adopted, of holding classes 
and lectures in various towns, when students of both 
sexes can receive the benefits of superior instruction 
at very moderate expense. An English paper in- 
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forms us that at the close of the first season of the 
classes and lectures for North Staffordshire, in con. 
nection with Cambridge University, a meeting of the 
students was held in the town hall of Stoke-upon. 
Trent, at which the Bishop of Lichfield presided. 

The bishop expressed his satisfaction, as a Cam. 
bridge graduate, at being able to state that nearly 
four thousand persons were receiving the benefit of 
the classes now established by the University in dif. 
ferent parts of the country. He added that he was 
glad the scheme included both sexes, for, although 
he was no advocate of woman’s-rights as popularly 
understood, he thought it was very important that 
mothers, who had such a much larger share in the 
education of their children than the fathers could 
have, should be educated up to the very highest point 
that the circumstances of our time and the position 
of our country demanded. 

The expenses had been remarkably low. Taking 
the whole country, the fee of the students had ave 
raged only eight shillings (two dollars) each. The 
bishop might well say that there never had before 
been offered so good an education at so low a price, 
“The object,” he remarked, “was to bring higher 
education within the reach of all classes, and this 
could only be done by bringing it to their own doors, 
The University was honestly striving to solve the 
problem how best to provide higher education asa 
supplement to elementary education.” 

Another journal mentions the significant fact that 
one effect of these classes, and of the examinations 
which are held in connection with them for awarding 
certificates of proficiency, has been to increase con- 
siderably the demand for scientific works from the 
public libraries, and to diminish the reading of works 
of fiction. On the whole, it would seem that this new 
system is likely to prove one of the most valuable 
movements of ourtime. If it becomes general, it will 
give to our colleges a field of usefulness far wider 
than they possess at present, and will make them 
really popular institutions; and it will, as the Bishop 
of Lichfield suggests, settle two important and much 
vexed questions in a manner satisfactory to all—that 
of the co-education of the sexes, and that of bringing 
the highest education within the reach of all classes 
of learners. f 





LITERARY AFFECTATIONS. 


Tue writer of an article in an English journal oa 
the subject of “slang,” remarks that “where Eng- 
lish folks surpass all others is in literary slang, 
which has grown to such a pitch that it is scarcely 
possible te take up a modern novel without finding 
its pages disfigured by this detestable fault. If our 
language was poor,”’ he adds, “this might be ex 
cusable; but when we have one of the most de 
scriptive in the world to draw upon, it is unpardona 
ble. Some use the heavy, pompous style, with such 
expressions.as ‘outcome,’ ‘fearsome,’ and the like; 
if the heroine cries, she ‘ gives vent to bursts of pas 
sionate, glorious emotion ;’ a tall, dark man is ‘stal- 
wart and swarthy; the hero never walks, but 
‘strides.’ Then there is the ballad style of slang. 
‘Up and spake’ Sir Somebody; some one is always 
doing something ‘right nobly.’ Worse even than 
these are the mild, goody, pinching style of writers, 
who wish to appear so very innocent and child-like; 
they have not even a good repertoire, as their stock 
in trade is limited to about a dozen expressions, like 
‘deftly,’ ‘airsome,’ ‘daintie.’ They generally put 
their adjectives after the substantives, and are cer- 
tain to call a pretty girl a ‘ladye fair,’ and a fast 
horse a ‘courser fleet.’”’ 

These examples all come rather under the head of 
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affectations than that of slang. The critic himself, 
it may be remarked, has committed a fault akin to 
that which he condemns—in using a French word, 
repertoire, where a good English expression could 
have been readily found. In some American works 
of fiction it is to be feared that examples of real 
slang might be discovered, much more offensive 
than the prettinesses which are here so vigorously 
denounced. Vulgarity and affectation are faults of 
opposite character, but they are alike repugnant to 
good taste, and well-trained persons avoid them 
both with care, in books as well as in manners. 





MILKWEED “ RuBBER.’’"—There is perhaps hardly 
any discovery or invention of modern times which 
has contributed more to health and comfort than 
the employment of “ India rubber” in making water- 
proof garments. ‘There has been some fear that the 
demand for this most valuable substance would out- 
grow the supply. But if it shall turn out that the 
juice of the common milkweed can be converted 
into an article possessing all the qualities of the 
veritable caoutchouc, this fear may be dismissed. 
It is stated that a manufactory of this substance is 
about to be commenced in London, Ontario, in con- 
nection with works in Brooklyn, N. Y., and that the 
usefulness of the product has been already tested by 
experiment. This conversion of one of the common- 
est of weeds into a source of “health and wealth” 
may be fairly ranked among the best achievements 
of practical science. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 

THE lyric we give this month was written forty 
years ago, when Professor Mason was teaching vo- 
cal music in the primary schools of Boston. The 
near neighborhood of Bunker Hill to Boston made 
Independence Day appear the natural theme of 
“Freedom,” and the glory of my own dear land 
seemed a truth that. the wide world should realize. 
In this mood of mind I wrote. And now, as I read 
the stanzas for republication, they seem to repre- 
sent the present state of our Great Republic more 
truly than was done forty years ago. Therefore I 
give the original verses, only changing two words. 

In the history of God's chosen people, forty years 
seem the standard of time for the most important 
changes in the status of the Great Republic of the 
Hebrews. Is this period of time the natural limit 
of stability in the right way fora free government 
of the people? 

The period from 1835 to 1875 has realized my as- 
pirations for the historical fame of America, and 
also for her wonderful advancement in arts and sci- 
ence that give material prosperity. But when we 
reach the third stanza, the influences of Peace on 
the moral virtues of the people seem sadly deficient. 
Will the next period settle this question of real im- 
provement? Will the righteousness which exalteth 
anation bear rule, and the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen become the golden age of 
goodness and greatness for our Western World? 


INDEPENDENCE DAY: 1875. 


We come with hearts of gladness 
To breathe our songs of praise ; 
Let not a note of sadness 
Be blended in the lays; 
For ‘tis a hallowed story, 
The theme of Freedom’s birth; 
Our fathers’ deeds of glory 
Are echoed ‘round the Earth. 


The sound is waxing stronger, 
And thrones and nations hear; 

“Man may not triumph longer, 
For God the Lord is near” — 


nARSIOU JC 








And He will crush op ression, 
And raise the humble mind, 
And give the Earth's — 

Among the good and kind. 


And then shall sink the mountains 
Where pride and power were crowned ; 
And Peace, like flowing fountains, 
Shall shed its pureness ’round. 
And then the world will hear us, 
And join our (ferione lay, 
And songs of millions cheer us 
On this our Nation’s Day. 


When Freedom's loud hosannas 
Shall burst from every voice, 
Till mountains and savannas 
Roll back the sound—* Rejoice!” 
To Gop, the King of Heaven, 
Then consecrate the strain; 
Earth’s fetters will be riven, 
AND GOD THE LORD WILL REIGN. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


CORN-FLOUR 18 NoT Foop.—A startling event has 
lately taken place in England, which, though in 
itself very shocking, may have a good result in 
saving the lives of many children. A married wo- 
man was tried for murder, the charge being that 
she had caused the death of her twin children by 
feeding them with “corn-flour,” after being warned 
by the physician that it would not sustain life. The 
jury took a merciful view of the case, and acquitted 
the unfortunate woman. The occurrence has called 
forth much comment. A physician, writing to the 
Times, rematKks :— 





“It cannot be too widely known that ‘corn-flour’ 
per sé is not food, but pure starch, prepared b 
washing out of maize flour the nutritive portion wit 
aikalies. Numerous instances of children reduced 
to skin and bone from being fed on one or other of 
the ‘corn flours’ now before the public have come 
under my notice. It may be of some use to your 
readers to havea ‘rough and ready’ test to distin- 

uish those farinaceous foods which are innutritious. 

henever the powder is beautifully white and of 
extreme fineness, the article should be rejected, as 
being almost certainly composed of starch alone. 
When, however, the nutrition has not been sacri- 
ficed to appearance, and they present their natural 
brownish color, some of these foods may contain 
even more nourishment than meat.” 


Of course, when the corn-flour is cooked with milk, 
this will supply some of the nutriment which is 
wanting; but the warning which is given in the 
foregoing statement cannot be too carefully heeded 
by those who have charge of children. 


WomEN WORKERS.— We take this statement from 
a reliable source, and give as useful information for 
both sexes :— 


“The United States census for 1870 shows that 
there is liberty in this country for men and women 
to do pretty much what | please, if they really 
want to work. There are 238 occupations specified 
in the census. Men are engaged in 337 out of the 
338, and women are engaged in 2620f them. Besides 
being ap in housewifery and needlework, 
and their other usual vocations, women preach in 
churches, plead in courts, practice medicine and 
surgery, pack pork and beef, edit newspapers, catch 
fish, all teeth, paint pictures, pare corns, and man- 
age hotels and manufacturing companies. There 
are no women Dill posters, nor butchers, nor boot 
blacks (professional), nor chimney sweepers, nor 
veterinary surgeons, nor lamp lighters, nor wreck- 
ers; but for the rest of the 76 occupations in which 
women are not employed, they are those of house- 
building mechanics, soldiers, sailors, porters, etc. 
into which women would not be likely to enter it 
there were no such things in the world as prejudice 
and public opinion. If thé census returns are true, 
neither men nor women (taking the whole country 
over) have anything to complain about as to the 
exclusiveness of any occupation.” 
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Health Department. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

Wounds, when they are Cut with a Sharp Instru- 
ment, should be neatly brought together, and the 
edges retained in apposition, either by means of 
isinglass-plaster or diachylon, or in the fingers by a 


simple piece of linen, which answers all the better | 
if dipped in the blood. When the bleedingis severe, | 


and continues for more than a quarter of an hour, 
an artery will generaliy require to be tied, and for 
this a surgeon must becalledin. In the mean time, 
pressure on the wound itself by means of a folded 
pad of linen or a tightly-rolled pocket-handkerchief 
will generally restrain the bleeding; or in the limbs, 
a tape or cord may be tied around nearer the body 
than the wound, and made very tight by inserting a 
ruler or fork, or a piece of stick, and twisting this 
several times. The plaster should never be removed 
under three or four days. 

Lacerated Wounds, if badly torn, will not heal by 


what surgeons call the first intention, though it is | 
in most cases better to give them the opportunity by | 


binding them up with plaster as above described. 
By means of the isinglass-plaster, which is not 
readily soluble in cool water, the wound may be 
brought together, and a light bandage put over it, 
after which a stream of water at ninety degrees may 
be kept slowly running over it, so as reduce the 
temperature slightly below that of the blood. A 
vessel of water heated to more than one hundred 
degrees may be placed above the level of the wound, 
and by fixing a cock in this, and then turning it 
very slightly, a very small stream may be conducted 
to the wound, and this being laid in a waterproof 
cloth, the water is conducted from it to any conve- 
nient receptacle. Very frightful lacerations of the 
hand and other parts have been healed in this way, 
continuing the stream for three or four days, day 
and night, and moderating the temperature accord- 
ing to the sensations of the patient, which are always 
the best guide. After the expiration of the period 
named above, if the parts are discharging matter to 
any extent, with sloughs or dead parts, a poultice of 
linseed meal is the best remedy, until the wound be- 


comes clean; when the red precipitate ointment, or | 


the ointment of resin, will generally complete the 
cure, using a caustic if there is proud flesh. 

Bruises are sometimes very painful and serious 
injuries, and require the application of local reme- 
dies. Where the extravasation of blood is excessive, 


slight punctures may be made with a lancet, or | 


leeches applied at once. After this, nothing answers 
so well as the stream of water described in the last 
paragraph, or an evaporating lotion, used warm, 
mixing it when made of double strength with an 
equal quantity of water. In bruises of the face, 
with extravasation, such as “a black eye,” early 
puneture is the best remedy, followed by warm fo- 
mentations with the evaporating lotion; and when 
the inflammation is subdued, apply the chlorinated 
soda lotion. 

Boils are very troublesome abscesses, accompanied 
with destruction of a small piece of skin, causing 
what is called a “core,” or “slough.” Poultices re- 
lieve them the most; but they are apt to produce a 
second crop, and are therefore objectionable on that 
score. The best remedy is a piece of leather spread 
with soap cerate, or honey and flour. 

Abscesses are collections of matter beneath the 
skin, and, in some cases, occupying part of one or 
other of the large cavities of the body. When in the 





| head, neck, or limbs, they appear as inflamed swell 
ings, which, after a time, varying with the activity 
of the inflammation, come to a point and break. 
Sometimes, however, it is desirable to avoid a large 
collection of matter, or a destruction of skin, or to 
relieve pain, and then a lancet is passed into the ab. 
scess, and its contents are evacuated. In this case 
| a piece of lint is left in the opening to prevent its 
healing, and thus necessitating a fresh operation, 
| Abscesses, however, generally come under the in. 
spection of the surgeon. In most cases a poultice of 
linseed meal or bread will be desirable, relieving the 
pain by relaxing the skin, and soothing the irritated 
nerves. A whitlow is an abscess at the end of the 
finger, occurring either from inflammation at the 
root or edge of the nail, or at the end of the bone 
In the former case it is comparatively trifling, and 
may readily be relieved by letting out the matter, or 
by poulticing, which generally allows its escape 
When collected at the edge of the nail, by separating 
this from the skin without cutting, a minute point 
| of matter will generally escape, and the pain and 
| inflammation at once cease. In cases of disease of 
the bone, the mischief is much greater, and nothing 
but an incision down to it will prevent the loss of 
the last joint, together with the nail. A surgeon 
| should therefore at once be consulted. 


Literary Aorices. 





From J. B. Lrprrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS. A Novel. By Mn 
J. H. Twells. An American novel, whose scene & 
located in a foreign land, and whose characters ar 
foreigners, titled and untitled, isno anomaly. Stl 
it is not a thing greatly to be admired. It seemsas 
though our own country furnished material sufficient 
for the purposes of romance; and it is a pity that 
until they are exhausted, our writers should look 
elsewhere. Still this story is interesting and well 
written, and will repay the reading quite as fullya 
most of the novels, be they American or English, 
which are laid upon our table. ; 

PHILADELPHIA AND ITS ENVIRONS. If this 
book had nothing to recommend it but its engrat 
ings, they would be sufficient to secure it the highest 
praise. They are exceedingly numerous, and repre 
sent views in the streets of the city, upon the Dele 
ware River, and in Fairmount Park. The latterar 
especially numerous and beautiful. There are also 
pictures of the proposed Centennial Buildings. The 
letter-press is descriptive of these pictures. The 
book is in fact a complete guide-book for th 
stranger visiting the city, and wishing to become 
acquainted with all the points of interest. 


From T. B. Pererson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 
THE BETROTHED. By Sir Walter Scott. 
ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir Walter Scott. 
These are the sixth and seventh volumes of Peter- 
son's cheap edition of the Waverley Novels. . 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, througt 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada.:— 

MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diaries and Letters. Edited by Sir Frede 
rick Pollock, Bart., one of his executors. There & 
no life so full of variety and romance as that of an 
actor. The life of Macready was especially full of 
interest, since his eminence in his profession brought 
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him into contact with all the noted actors and act- 
resses of his age, and with many persons besides who 


were celebrated in other ranks in life. These remin- 
iscences are exceeding)y entertaining, and wilil in- 
terest all classes of people who wish to learn some- 
thing of life outside of their own special path. Those 
upon the stage will find the book not only agreeable 
but profitable reading, since it will show them the 
arduous labors necessary to acquire eminence in 
their profession. 

ALICE LORRAINE. A Tale of the South Downs. 
By R. D. Blackmore. Those who have read “ Lorna 
Doone,” and “* The Maid of Skir,”’ will need no more 
than the simple announcement of a new novel by the 
same author, to obtain the book at once. To those 
who still remain in ignorance of the special merits 
of this author, we will say that he stands at the very 
head of his profession as a writer of a certain class 
of novels, and that class of a kind to please the most 
fastidious taste. His special excellence consists in 
description of localities, and delineation of the cha- 
racters belonging to these localities, and in giving 
strong local coloring to his stories, in bringing out 
customs, superstitions, and dialects. Mr. Blackmore 
isone of our favorites among English writers. 

OUR DETACHMENT. A Novel. By Katharine 
King, author of “* The Queen of the Regiment,” ete. 
The author of this novel is now for the first time 
introduced to American readers, although she isa 
writer of a certain repute in England. She will no 
doubt meet a cordial welcome here, since her story 
is well told, and worth reading. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

ECCE FEMINA; or, TheWoman Zoe. By Cuyler 
Pine. Very few will have forgotten the fierce lite- 
rary war between William Allen Butler and a cer- 
tain Miss Peck, as to the authorship of the poem 
“Nothing to Wear.”” Each claimed to have written 
it,and both had their champions. Mr. Butler seemed 
to make good his claim by publishing afterwards 
both poems aad prose articles in a similar strain, 
and possessing a like literary excellence. Miss Peck 
died lately, but left behind her a novel bearing the 
above title, which, her friends are convinced, will 
demonstrate to the world the ability of the young 
lady to produce the disputed poem. That it wiil go 
far toward doing this, those who read it can have 
little doubt. The book is a clever satire on the 
fashionable religion of the day. There is the same 
brilliancy of expression, and the same cutting sar- 
asm, which made * Nothing to Wear” so popular. 
Atall events, the story is worth reading, and, as an 
American novel, possesses superior excellence. 

A MAD MARRIAGE. A Novel. By May Agnes 
Fleming, author of “‘Guy Earnscourt’s Wife,”’ ete. 
This is a brilliant and entertaining novel, with a cer- 
in originality in its plot, which will repay perusal. 
Itis full of action, is slightly sensational, and deals 
somewhat with the tragic. 
liveliest and most popular of English women novel- 
ists. 

From ScrRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CORNELIA 
KNIGHT AND THOMAS RAIKES. Edited by Rich- 
atd Henry Stoddard. The seventh of the “ Bric-a 
Brac Series”’ comes to us with the above title. The 
reminiscences of Miss Cornelia Knight take us bac 
‘othe times of the Princess Charlotte of Wales—a 
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veriod specially interesting in English history. Miss | 


Knight was one of the attachés of Queen Charlotte, 
aad remained at Windsor during a period of seven 


AJTL 


| 
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years. Afterwards she resided at Warwick House 
in attendance upon the princess. In both of these 
positions she had exceptional opportunities to be- 
come familiar with the noted men and women of the 
times. Mr. Raikes was a man of extensive travel 
and acquaintance, and the extracts from his diary 
are full of interest. 
‘ _ 

From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE CHEVALIER DE 
LA SALLE AND HIS COMPANIONS. By John 8. 
C. Abbott. De la Salle was an explorer of the prai- 
ries, forests, lakes, and rivers of America, two hun- 
dred yearsago. These explorations, and the inter- 
views which he and his companions had with the 
savage tribes which they frequently met, are full of 
lively interest. The volume belongs to the series of 
* American Patriots and Pioneers,” and should be 
in the hands of every boy in the land. 

From Henry Hout & Co, New York, through 
PorRTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

MR. SMITH; A Part of his Life. By L. B. Wai- 
ford. This very unsuggestive title heralds a very 
lively story. We will not spoil the pleasure of read- 
ing by describing the plot or plan of the book; but 
will say that if one wants a very readable volume 
with which to pass away a few hours, we know of 
no one which will better fill the programme than 
this. 

From THE LEONARD ScoTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
1875. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. April, 1875. 

THE NORTH BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
April, 1875. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1875. 

Our old friends come to us every three months 
with an interest always new. We have read with 
especial pleasure the review of Mr. Greville’s me- 
moirs in the Westminster, written in a spirit more 
kindly, as well as more just to the author, than most 
of the reviews of his work. In the London, the best 
paper is one on the life of Bjrnstjerne Bjornson, the 
celebrated Norwegian novelist. There are the usual 
excellent book reviews. The quarterlies fill an im- 
portant place in English literature, and have been 
the chosen vehicle for many fine and permanent 
essays. 


April, 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lrp- 
PIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By N. L. 
Thiebdlin. Mr. Thieblin went to Spain as the special 
correspondent of the New York Herald. He had, 
as the representative of a noted newspaper, excep- 


; | tional opportunities afforded him, during the late 
lis author is one of the | 


civil war in that country, of becoming familiar with 
the position of both, or rather all sides of the con- 
test. He studied the polities of the country, and the 
people as well; and he has produced a very readable 
book, giving much valuable information concerning 
the Spanish people. The reading of this book may 
give a clue to the present position of Spanish politics, 
and assist the reader in deciding what will be the 
probable outcome of the newly-arisen difficulties in 
that much-disturbed country. 

WARRINGTON’S MANUAL. By William 8. 
Robinson, “ Warrington.” This manual is intended 
to supply the necessary information to officers and 
members of legislatures, conventions, societies, ete., 
in the practical governing and membership of all 
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such bodies, according to the parliamentary law and 
practice in the United States. No man or woman 
who contemplates entering public life should fail to 
supply themselves with this book, or one of a similar 
character. 

From JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE;; or, Polygamy and Monogamy Compared. 
By a Christian Philanthropist. It seems scarcely 
necessary to say more, in noticing this book, than 


that its author has undertaken a labored defence | 


and advocacy of polygamy on natural and religious 
grounds. The student of social economy will find 
the work an amusing study; but for the general 
readér it has no value whatever. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MUSICAL COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. 
By Sarah Tytler. This handsome book is a compan- 
ion to the two works on painters by the same au- 
thoress, and is designed to bring together, in a form 
accesible to students, biographies of the most cele- 
brated musicians, and a general connected sketch of 
the history of music. We think Miss Tytler has sup- 
plied a widely-felt want. Her book is easily and 
simply written, precise as to dates and events, yet 
full of interest and amply illustrating the influence 
of a musician's life upon his compositions. The 
biographies of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 
will be found especially attractive. 

HARRY BLOUNT. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Mr. Hamerton is the most versatile of writers. He 
has written “The Intellectual Life,” “A Painter’s 
Camp,” and a book about animals, edits the Port- 
folio, and has now published a boys’ book of adven- 
ture, which is among the best of its kind. There is 
nothing strained or impossible about Harry Blount’s 
adventures, yet the volume is full of incident; the 
characters are naturally drawn, and the slight artis- 
tic touches which come in here and there show that 
the author has not forgotten his main avocation. 
Mr. Hamerton fairly contradicts the popular proverb 
about “Jack of all Trades,” and shows that a man 
may excel in twoarts at the same time. We heartily 
commend his book to boys and to their mothers, as 
a healthy and high-toned story. . 

A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Abbott. This little book is 


written on a most useful plan. It is divided into | 


short numbered paragraphs, each containing a terse 
description of some important event; and on the 
margin are recorded contemporary occurrences in 
foreign countries. Of course only the most general 
mention can be made of the notable events in our 
history ; but for schools, and even for older persons 
desiring a compendium, this may prove invaluable. 


From THE PUBLISHER, Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. April and May, 1875. 
There is not in any contemporary so agreeable a 
mélange as is offered in the pages of Littell. Here 
in two numbers we find an excellent article, “ Life 
at High Pressure,” by Mr. Grey, “The Heart of 
Africa,” from the ZHdinburgh, “Have We Two 
Brains ?” from the Cornhill, stories by William Black 
and Miss Thackeray, “Saxon Studies,” by Julian 
Hawthorne, and a number of shorter papers which 
offer some attraction to every taste. The large cir- 
culation of Littell is a proof how judiciously its con- 
tents are selected from the great field of English 
current literature. 


From Henry C. Lga, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. April, 1875. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. Published 
quarterly. 





Goden's Arm-€hair. 


JULY, 1875. 

WE commence this month another volume, the 
ninety-Jirst, with a brilliant array of stories and en. 
gravings. There is another Chromo—showing a mu 
sical party of youngsters celebrating the Fourth of 
July. A pretty picture of a young beauty waiting 
for her lover at the well. The colored fashion plate 
contains handsome designs of walking dresses, a 
dinner dress, a house dress, and an evening dress 
The extension sheet has on it later designs of walk. 
ing dresses, etc., and bathing dresses, and many 
other articles that are of use to the ladies. 


Tne illustrated article on Ati!antic City in the 
June number of the Lapy’s Book, certainly has re 
ceived an amount of praise from the press of Phila 
delphia that a publisher may well be proud of. The 
number taken in its entirety is the best that we have 
given out this year. It was a crowning close to the 
| ninetieth volume. 











Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—This, the oldest of Ameri- 
can monthlies, maintains its supremacy as a maga 
zine for the ladies. The June number abounds ia 
fashion plates, designs for fancy work, steel and 
wood engravings, music, and unexceptionable read- 
ing matter. The opening article, by Dr. Thomas K 
Reed, on Atlantic City, is beautifully illustrated, and 
it sets forth the advantages of that place, froma 
or * point of view, as a sanitary resort— 

ulletin. 


AMERICAN ladies owe their beauty to the use of 
Larrp’s “BLooM OF YouTH” for removing tal, 
freckles, and all discolorations from the skin. It 
has no equal. Sold by all druggists. 

GoLpsBoroO, N. C.—We would advise all persors 
travelling from Washington to Charleston not to 
take dinner at the dining house at Goldsboro, for of 
all the atrocious dinners to be found at way stations, 
you get the worst here. In place of taking dinner, 
we advise all passengers to take a small piece of 
India rubber with them and chew it, from whieh 
they will get as much nourishment as they would 
from what they facetiously call dinner, and for 
which you have to pay one dollar. Our party con- 
| sisted of three grown persons and two children, for 
which we paid five dollars, and did not consume ten 
| cents worth of victuals, which was of course warmed 

over for the next meal; and by the same means one 

meal might be made to answer for a month, for we 

defy any one to eat anything. It is the greatest 
imposition we ever experienced in travelling. We 
| can recommend the following hotels: The Pureell 
| House, at Wilmington, N. C., kept by J. R. Davis, 
| Esq., one of the pleasantest and most obliging land- 
| lords we ever met with; the Charleston Hotel, 

Charleston, S. C., kept by the Messrs. Jackson, and 
we want particularly to call attention to the clerk 
here, Mr. C. H. Brehans, whose kindness and atten- 
tion we can vouch for; the Pulaski Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., Messrs. Papot & Co. Here we have ano- 
ther clerk who knows and attends to his business, 
| Mr. Poole; we never called him Johnny, as many 
| persons did. 
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ERRATUM.—How very short the step from the sub- | 
lime to the ridiculous sometimes .is, received apt 


ilustration in our last issue. No doubt many of 
our readers, on perusing our illustrated article, 
“ Atlantic City,’’ were posed by the phrase “ sningly 
beach,”’ near the bottom of the first page. Indeed, 
we happen to know that some of our near home sub- 
scribers of the highest culture and intelligence were 
utterly mystified thereby, and wrote to us asking 
what that new-coined word meant. Yet the word 
was never coined at all, except in and by the wax 
moulds of the electrotyper, a slight flaw in which 
changed anhtoann. So, by the omission of an in- 
significant fraction of a single letter, shingly became 
sningly, sense became nonsense, and permission to 
rise and explain was in the customary form accorded 
to THE PROOF-READER. 


HOLLOWAY'’S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR JULY is 
ready. We have not space to specify the contents, 
but all music lovers should have this number. It 
contains music for the practised musician and the 
beginner, and more of it than can be bought else- 
where for four times the price. Send 40 cents to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. The last three numbers will be sent 
anywhere in the United States, free of postage, on 
receipt of $1, and ten cents in stamps. 

Back Numigrs.—A few of these still remaining, 
allcontaining choice music. 30 cents each, or four, 
all different, for $1, sent free of postage. 

New Sheet Music.—Sunset on the Mountains, pretty 
song by M. D. Jones, 30 cents. A Handful of Earth, 
new song by Luella, 20 cents. The Earth is Beauti- 
ful, excellent song and chorus, by Barrett, 30. For 
Ever and For Ever, 30th edition of this exquisite 
song or duet by Converse, with beautiful picture title, 
4. Picking Berries Up the Hill, by G. W. P., 20. 
Also, Picnic Polka by Campbell, 35. Lamoille Waltz, 
very pretty, by Cloy, 30. Cherry Bounce Schottische 
by Drewer, 20. Golden Wedding March, by Sheller, 
%. Graceful Schottische, as pretty and graceful as 
its name, by Beckel, 30. Stars of the Summer Night, 
showy fantaisie by Rhollo. Send allorders addressed 
to Mr. Holloway, as above. 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s BooK.—Never was this venerable 
monthly more attractive than itisat present ; though 
old in years, its youth is perennial, for it keeps pace 
with the march of the generations. Age cannot 
wither nor custom stale its infinite variety.—Prin- 
ter’s Circular. ° 

THE Rient KIND or A WIFE.—What a blessing to 
a household is a merry, cheerful woman—one whose 
spirits are not affected by wet days or little disap- 


does not sour in the sunshine of prosperity! Sucha 


-woman in the darkest hours brightens the house 


like a piece of sunshiny weather. The magnetism 
of her smiles, and the electrical brightness of her 
looks and movements, infect every one. The chil- 
dren go to school with a sense of something great to 
be achieved ; the husband goes into the world in a 
conqueror’s spirit. No matter how people annoy 
and worry him all day; far off her presence shines, 
and he whispers to himself, ‘At home I shall find 
rest!” So day by day she literally. renews his 
strength and energy. And if you know a man with 
& beaming face, a kind heart, and a prosperous busi- 
hess, in nine cases out of ten you will find he has a 
wife of this kind. 


WE have ourselves tried Dospstns’ ELEcTRIC Soap 
(made by Cragin & Co., Philadelphia), and find it the 
best, purest, and most economical soap we haye ever 
seen. Too much cannot be said in its favor. Try it. 


ROsLGE 








THERE has been placed on our table the first num- 
ber of what will certainly be a most magnificent 
work, when complete, entitled “ A CENTURY AFTER; 
PICTURESQUE GLIMPSES OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
PENNSYLVANIA.” It is published by Messrs. Allen, 
Lane, & Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, and is to be 
completed in fifteen parts. Mr. Lauderbach for 
many years has engraved the wood cuts for the 
Lany’s Book. An excellent review of this work has 
been given by the abie critic of the Evening Tele- 
graph of this city, from which we quote the follow- 
ing extract :— 


“The conception of this work is, we believe, due 
to Mr. Lauderbach, the most artistic of our Phila- 
delphia wood engravers, his idea being to prepare, 
in prospect of the Centennial Exposition, a publica- 
tion that both in its artistic and literary features will 
be an adequate expression of the metropolitan cha- 
racter of Philadelphia, of the enormous advances in 
every respect that the city has made since the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed here one hundred 
years ago, and of the scenery, architecture, life, man- 
ners, and character of the c zo. to a great extent 
of the state of which it is the manufacturing and 
commercial metropolis, as they exist to-day. No 
similar attempt has ever been made to illustrate the 
characteristics of any American city, nor do we know 
of any similar treatment of any city of Europe; and 
Mr. Laucerbach and his cond jutors are entitled to 
the hearty thanks of all Philadelphians not only for 
the conception of such an enterprise, but for the tho- 
roughly adequate manner in which, judging from 
the first number of the publication, they are carrying 
it out. It may be as well to state that ‘A Century 
After’ is not, in any sense of the word, a guide-book, 
although it contains vastly more information about 
the city and its history than any such publication we 
have met with. It is an attempt to illustrate for the 
benefit not only of Americaus, but of the thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the world who willattend 
the Exposition, the picturesque, characteristics, the 
history and antiquities and the life and manners of 
a great American city. To this end the services of 
some of the best artists of the country have been se- 
cured, and the drawing of the illustrations and their 
engraving have been conducted under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Lauderbach himself, who for 
many months past has devoted nearly his whole 
time to preparing the work for the press. Among 
the artists who have been engaged upon ‘A Century 
After’ may be mentioned Messrs. Thomas Moran, 
F. 0. C. Darley, J. D. Woodward, James Hamilton, 
F. B. Schell, E. 'B. Bensell, and W. L. Sheppard.” 


CULTIVATION OF MvusHrooms.—Mushroom-grow- 
ing, as carried on in some parts of France, is so ex- 
traordinary as to deserve mention. In the vicinity 
of Paris there are extensive caves formed by stone- 
quarries long since abandoned. In these caves, 
sixty or seventy feet underground, and extending 
great distances, the temperature is equable and the 


Selatmente—one whose milk of human kindness | air moist, and here mushroom-beds are made, and 


immense quantities of the plant are grown for home 


| and foreign markets. An idea of the magnitude of 


the business may be formed when it is known that 
one proprietor has twenty-one miles of beds, another 
sixteen, another seven, and so on through a long 
list. In the ramifications of the cave of Montrouge, 
just outside the fortifications of Paris, there are six 
or seven miles’ run of mushroom beds. It is entered 
through a cireular opening, like the mouth of a well, 
and the only mode of descent is down a shaky poe, 
furnished with cross-bars, the base of which rests fn 
darkness sixty feet below. 

AN actor, engaged at one of the Baltimore thea- 
tres, while going through a performance recently, 
was suddenly taken with paralysis of the throat, 
accompanied by swelling of the lips, tongue, and 
salivary glands. The physician who attended him 
Stated that he had been poisoned by cosmetics used 


, in coloring his lips and cheeks. 
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WONDERFUL stories of women soldiers come out | 


from time totime. This is one of them: Therese 
Sutter died in Paris in 1961, at the age of eighty-four. 
In 1793 she enlisted in the Legion Allobrogienne, 
employed at the siege of Toulon, and there distin- 
guished herself for bravery. Her vituperative pow- 
ers were something remarkable. The First Consul 
remembered an attack that woman made upon him 
with her tongue when he was a colonel of artillery. 
After the capture of Toulon, Therese entered the 
Fifteenth Dragoons and took part in the campaign 
in Cataiogne. When the decree was issued banish- 
ing women from the armies of France, an exception 
was made in her favor on account of her bravery. 
She was in the Italian campaign, and in 1800, after 
five years’ service, received a pension of two hun- 
dred francs, with which she retired to Montelimar. 
Entering the service again, she took part in the 
campaigns of 1805, 1806, and 1810 in Spain, where she 
was captured by guerillas. She was sent to Lisbon, 
and thence made her way back to France, by way 
of England. She arrived in 1814, and entered the 
service immediately. It was not until after Water- 
loo that she decided to retire. In the course of her 
exploits she had been once wounded by fire-arms 
and four times with the sabre; she had five horses 
killed under her, and, single-handed, she attacked a 
patrol of cavalry, which had captured Gen. Roguey, 
and released her commander. After Waterloo, 
Therese, who had married M. Sutter, entered the 
Hospital of Enghein, where she lived on her modest 
pension until it was largely augmented by Napoleon 
IIL 


Gopgy’s LADy’s BooK.—In addition to its usual 
array of entertaining light reading, brilliant plates, 
information and possip concerning the fashions, and 
the other attractions pocmerty pereented to its fair 

rons, the June number of this well-established 
avorite contains, as its distinguishing feature, a very 
interesting and finely illustrated article on Atlantic 
City, by Dr. Thomas K. Reed. This is somewhat 
of a novelty in the make-up of Gopgr, but will 
doubtless be a very acceptable one to its readers. 
Atlantic City is naturally the seaside resort for 
Philadelphians, and the fact is becoming more 
apparent every year that it has advantages equal, if 
not superior, to any of its older and formerly more 
fashionable rivals. It is in fact more completely a 
representative American watering place than an 
resort of note on our coast, and now that, in addi- 
tion to the advantages with which nature has en- 
dowed it, fashion has begun to lend it the powerful 
influence of her benignant smiles, it is undoubtedly 
destined to attain a great and permanent popularity. 
Dr. Reed is well qualified to write its history by his 
familiar geqngmenc® with the locality, and his 
keen appreciation of its zsthetic qualities, as well 
as his professional understanding of its hygienic 
advantages.—Inquirer. 

SHow.—The world is crazy for show. There is 
not one perhaps in a thousand who dares fall back 
on his real, simple self for power to get through the 
world, and exact enjoyment as he goes along. There 
is noend to the aping, the mimicry, the false airs, 
and the superficial airs. It requires rare courage, 
we admit, to live up to one’s enlightened convictions 
in these days. Unless you consent to join iu che 





“ AMONG the most curious types of Paris life are 
the women stock-brokers, the female gamblers, both 
bulls and bears,” remarks a correspondent. ‘ They 
are not allowed inside the Bourse, its rules exclud- 
ing women and children. Theyare therefore ferced 
to promenade under the trees, like the old Greek 
philosophers. The character of these brokers is, on 
the whole, repulsive ; they are often retired cooks or 
housekeepers, and their appearance is not agreeable, 
They are generally from forty to seventy years of age, 
They never wear other than second-hand clothes, 
being guided solely in the selection by the fact that 
it is necessary to have some; their dresses are short= 
sometimes bought so: sometimes the end becomes 
frayed, and a reef is takenin. They wear wooden 
shoes, or sabots, in many cases varnished ; and their 
umbrellasare of ancient date. Some have spectacles 
—in which they look more hideous; all have gloves 
out at the finger ends. On the arm hangs a bag con- 
taining the scrip and money in which they deal—for 


| all transactions take place on the spot—together with 


paper to note the hourly fluctuations in the funds, 


| and to record business done; their pencils are cutat 
| both ends in the expectation they will last longer, 
| They are en rapport with scouts in every way in 
| keeping with themselves, who are constantly prowl 





general cheat, there is no room for you among the | 


great mob of pretenders. If a man desires to live 
within his means, and is resolute in his purpose not 
to appear more than he really is, let him be ap- 
plauded. There is something fresh and invigorating 


in such an example, and we should honor and up- | 


hold such a plan with all the energy in our power. 


Ir is said that Mr. Darwin's theory of the origin 
of man suddenly flashed upon his mind one morning 
as he was brushing his hair in front of a looking- 
glass. 


ing under the peristyle to overhear the gossip of 
brokers, touters, and clients, and bringing the news 
to the female world—tapping one Ongthe shoulder, 
retiring apart, and communicating some astounding 
piece of intelligence.” 

WEATHER RuyMEs.—The old settlers of New Eng- 
land preserved the old English rhymes and prophe- 
cies of coming weather. Some of them are curious, 
if not correct. Many of them are-so often found 
true as to be now almost considered infallible :— 

“When the glow-worm lights his lamp, 
Then the air is always damp.” 


“If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He’s sure to rise with a wet head.” 


“When black snails do cross your path, 
Then black clouds much moisture hath,” 
“When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain and squalls.” 
“When you see the gossamer flying, 
Then be sure the air is drying.” 
“ A rosy sunset presages good weather ; 
A ruddy sunrise bad weather.” 

A bright yellow sky in the evening indicates wind; 
a pale yellow sky in the evening indicates wet. 

A neutral gray color at evening is a favorable sign; 
in the morning an unfavorable one. 

The clouds, if soft, undefined, and feathery, beto- 
ken fine weather. 

Deep, unusual hues in the sky indicate wind or 
storm. More delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 

“A rainbow in the morning 
Gives the shepherd a warning”— 
that is, if the wind be easterly; because it shows 
that the rain-cloud is approaching the observer. 

If at sunrising or setting the clouds appear of & 
lurid red color, extending nearly to the zenith, it is 
a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. 

“If the moon shows like a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to vamp your field; 


But if she rises haloed around, bs 
Soon will we tread on deluged ground. 


“ A rainbow at night is a sailor’s delight.” 
This adage may also be a good sign, provided the 
wind be westerly, as it shows that the rain-clouds 
are passing away. 
“ When rooks fly sporting high inair, | 
It shows that windy storms are near. 


“The evening red, and the next morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a beautiful day.” 
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EMBALMING THE DEAD.—The Cornhill Magazine 
gives us an interesting article on the manner of em- 
balming the dead in ancient times:— 


“The manner of embalming is described fully in 
the Zuterpe, and by Diodorus Siculus. It wasshortly 
this: The dead person’s female friends, supposing 
him to possess them as a man of property, having 
disfigured their faces with dirt, ran about in public 
half naked, with dishevelled hair. Arriving eventu- 
ally at the embalmer’s shop, they were shown there 
samples of embalmed models, just as an enterprising 
wine merchant of the present day offers you samples 
of his excellent, or fruity, or full bodied, or the Rev. 
Sir Charles Jodrell recommended, Madeira. These 
samples, minutely described by Herodotus, were 
ticketed at different prices, and the disconsolate 
made such a selection as was suitable at once to 
their sorrow and circumstances, combining doubt- 
less, in the majority of cases, economy with emotion. 
These accordingly acted thus; but the man who made 
the first —_ with a sharp A2thiopian stone for the 
sake of disembowelling the dead had a hard time. 
No sooner, says Siculus, had he done so, than he was 
pursued with curses and missiles, for the Egyptians 
think such a man worthy of hatred. 

“Necessary to the operation as a pantaloon to a 
pentomntane, and rewarded, like that unhappy artist, 
for his necessary action by the ingratitude of insult 
and injustice, the reflective mind naturally asks with 
wonder, ‘How could this cutter or paraschister be 

red?’ But asolution of the difficulty will doubt- 
be found in a consideration of the accursed love 
of gold. The dead was returned to his friends ina 
box made in his own likeness. He then became an 
honored though somewhat silent —_ in the house 
of his survivors. The bloodless shadow shut up in 
the scented wood or stone shared henceforth the for- 
tunes of those who were once its fellows; it failed 
not to attend them both at bed and at board, and 
followed the family who had gone to such expense 
in its interest, cleaving to it as Ruth clave to her 
mother-in-law. 

“But to every rule there is an exception. There 
was one also to this otherwise inviolable attachment. 
An embalmed parent was not only an ornamental 
article of furniture, a memorial of the transitory na- 
ture of human existence; he was, alas! also a satis- 
factory security to a money-lender. A fast young 
Egyptian might borrow a considerable sum on the 

y of any one of his deeply-regretted relatives, 
supposing, of course, that he or she had been em- 
balmed in a h‘ghly respectable manner. It is almost 
needless to say that respectability and riches were, 
even at that early period of the world’s history, in 
many respects synonymous expressions. Great dis- 
honor, however, was attached to any one who did not 
redeem this kind of pledve at the earliest opportunity. 
Tempora mutantur! Not a pawnbroker inthe pre- 
sent age could probably be found willing to lend even 
a sixpence on such a deposit. But the Egyptians 
held their dead in high esteem. They were also a 
very susceptible ople ; on the death of a cat they 
shaved off one of their eyebrows. They also intro- 
duced, it is said, the black dress, which represent 
among us, sincere sorrow so well that it has usurpe 
the name of ‘mourning.’ 

“In Otaheite the common folly of expectation of 
continued duration, and the desire to avoid the night 
of nothing, has led to embalming, asin Egypt. Each 
member of the deceased's family contributes todefray 
the expense of this operation. As this people, like 
the Japanese, entertains a serene disbelief in any 
future state whatever, it cannot be charged with the 
absurdity of the subjects of Pharaoh, who preserved 
bodies for reanimation without brains. The process 
is shortly this: The dead, being cleaned and washed, 
and stuffed with antiseptics, is adorned with sump- 
tuous ‘apparel, and reclines en grande tenue on a 
sofa, as if alive. So in this land it is literally true 
that every house has its skeleton. It is then fur- 
nished with choice provisions. Several scenes are 
acted before it in which it was wont once to delight. 
Favorite books and beautiful girls are introduced for 
Ks inspection. The sweetest music of Otaheite satis- 

its ears. The gums and ointments in its body 
furnish it with the daintiest perfumes. Its head {s 
circled with a coronet of fiowers. Occasionally, as 
in Scythia, it makes a round of calls, visiting its most 
intimate friends: but this pleasure is transitory ; it 





is soon brought home and placed inacorner. There 

it leans against those who have gone before, with its | 
ry, dusty, and bloodless face, which sometimes de- 

mands tears, but never drops them; and there—with | 
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mouth wide open, but not for song—it moulders 
gradualiy away, a ruin of old mortality and tie for- 
gotten times of a passed world. Soon it becomes a 

uestion as idle as those of Tiberius concerning the 
emale appellation of Achilles and the song of the 
Syrens to ask its name. So the dream of diuturnity 
in its former tenant ends, and it serves but as one 
nore sad proof that itis feeding the wind and plough- 
ing the waves to hope for any patent of security 
against the oblivion under the sun.” 


It is said that the Edam cheese can be made just 
as well in this country as in Holland, whence it 
comes. The following is the receipt :— 

“The fresh, sweet milk is curdied with muriatic 
acid or spirits of salt, and the curd cut and chopped 
and manipulated in the most thorough manner, in 
order to expel every particle of whey. The curd is 
then soaked in a brine of sufficient strength to float 
aneggforan hour. The brine is then worked out 
and the curd subjected to a heavy pressure in iron 
molds, that ge the pine-apple form to the cheese. 
After from four to five hours’ pressing, the cheese 
is taken from the form and anointed with soft but- 
ter, having as much fine salt worked into it as it 
will hold. Thus finished up, they are set singly in 
rows on shelves in a cool, airy place, and with a 
month’s curing are in a fit condition to send abroad, 
and will keep for years in any climate. The largest 
of these Dutch cheeses never exceed four and a half 
pounds weight, to make one of which requires about 
six gallons of milk.” 

“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND TEA,” is the title 
of a new work just published by Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co., New York. When we tell our readers 
that it has been written by their old friend, Marion 
Harland, there is little more that can be said. It is 
a continuation of the “‘Common Sense in the House- 
hold” series. Such dishes of eggs, fish, meats, sweet- 
breads, salads, croquettes, cakes, puddings, fruits, 
creams, etc., as she has here spread before us cannot 
fail to please the palate of the most fastidious. The 
receipts are given in a form that are not perplexing. 
The book is interspersed with * Familiar Talks,” and 
they are just such “ talks” as have made the name of 
the authoress a“ household word” in the homes of 
every reader of the Lapy’s Book for years. The In- 
troductory is most excellent. Porter & Coates, Phila- 
deiphia, have it for sale. Price, $1.75. 


“Wii the boy who threw that pepper on the stove 
lease come up here and get a present of a nice 
Cook ?’’ said a Sunday-school superintendent in Iowa. 
But the boy never moved. He was a far-seeing boy. 


OLD TrmBER.—Probably the oldest timber in the 
world which has been subjected to the use of man, 
is that found in the ancient temples of Egypt, in 
connection with stonework which is known to be 
at least four thousand years old. This, the only 
wood used in the construction of the temple, is in 
the form of ties, holding the end of one stone to 
another in its upper surface. When two blocks 
were laid in place, an excavation about an inch deep 
was made in each block, into which 2 tie shaped like 
an hour-glass was driven, It is therefore very diffi- 
cult to force any stone from its position. The ties 
appear to have been of the tamarisk or shittim 
wood, of which the ark was constructed, a sacred 
tree in ancient Egypt, and now very rarely found in 
the valley of the Nile. The dove-tailed ties are just 
as sound now as on the day of their insertion. Al- 
though fuel is extremely scarce in the country, these 
bits of wood are not large enough to make it an ob- 
ject with the Arabs to leave off layer after layer of 
heavy stone to obtain them. Had they been of 
bronze, half of the old temples would have been de- 


| stroyed years ago, so precious would they have been 


for various purposes. ° 
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CEMETERY ENTRANCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 


formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Tue above design is an evolution in the Ovo law 
of architecture. It was designed and built for a 
cemetery entrance in Lancaster City, Pennsylvania. 
The building is of brick, with rubbed sandstone 
dressings. he design was fully carried out in 
front, but was left plain in rear for economy. Pro- 





fessionally, we must say, for a clear proportion, 

uiet, intrusive beauty, and fitness for its purpose, 
that we have never seen so small a piece of architec- 
ture, costing so little money, contain half of its 
quiet, silent, reverential beauty. 

This order possesses greater scope, and is of that 
feeling that Christianity, through the development 
of the present human mind, is understood to teach, 
a high morality, a refined and rounded culture, a 
quiet and temperate feeling, with a love for all that 
is pure and good. Lines discordant, harsh, and 
severe, are not in harmony with its rounded senti- 
menis. 

The basement consists of a central carriage drive 
15 feet wide, on one side an office 10 feet 5 inches by 
18 feet, a stair hall and stairway 10 feet 6 inches b 
12 feet, a receiving vault 10 feet 5 inches by 13 feet 
inches, properly ventilated ; upon the opposite side 
is a flag-paved passage 10 feet 5 inches wide, with a 
stairway leading to the chapel, which is 36 feet wide 
by 48 feet 9 inches deep, fitted with plain neat pews. 




















The whole structure cost $10,000, and is a highly 
ornamental object in the vicinity. This must be 
considered — a plain evolution of the order, a 
is capable of being made more ornate than any other 
existing style or order of architecture. 

We have on hand Hobbs’ Architectural Designs, 





which we mail upon the receipt of $8. Drawings of 

all kinds executed in the most careful manner; d& 

signs, original, made for all monumental and 

mental work. We have a large corps of assi 

All work is done reasonably in price and with dis 
tech. Any communication or inquiry will be 
nded to when accompanied, by postage. 


CLEANLINESS.—Lord Byron, in one of his le’ 
says: “I never was a great phrenolegist, nor 
retend to read mankind as quickly as yourself; 
ut ifastranger comes in, I generally look 
state of his hands. Toa gentleman, dirty hands 
an abomination—that settles one poet A res 
ble man never presents himself with dirty ht 
and foul nails; so, if I find my customer with 
credentials, I conclude that he is an idler, a drunk- 
ard, or a scamp, and I show him out as soon #% 
possible.” 
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THE editor of the Norristown Herald and Free 
Press pays a deserved compliment to the author of 
our illustrated article on “‘ Atlantic City,” when he 
says that “‘ Many of our readers will recognize, in 
the well-rounded sentences and accurate word-paint- 
ing, the pen of Dr. Thomas K. Reed, a gentleman 
whose skill and kindness as a physician has gained 
him the esteem of very many who yearly visit Atlan- 
tie City, and whose familiag acquaintance with the 
locality has made him a most suitable person tg dis- 
course upon that representative American water- 
ing-place. The article is illustrated with admirable 
pictures of the bathing-grounds, drives, churches, 
cottage homes, warm baths, etc., affording, in con- 
nection with the text, quite a graphic description of 
the scenes that will be teeming with that cheerful, 
bright, and fascinating summer-life for which Atlan- 
tic City is becoming famous.” 


Book COLLECTING Mania.—The beginning of the 
absurdly large prices for old books may be said to 
have commenced at the sale at auction of the library 
of John, third Duke of Roxburghe, in 1814. His 
Grace had been the most energetic and eminent 
beok collector in the United Kingdom. His library 
was large and valuable, and the sale lasted over 
forty-two days. Wealthy collectors assembled in 
force, and gave high prices for such worksas claimed 
to be rarities. There were 10,120 lots in all, com- 
prising about thirty thousand volumes, and the 
money paid for them by the bidders at the auction 
amounted in the aggregate to £23,398. The Duke of 
Devonshire gave £1050 for the “History of Troy,” 
the first book printed by Wm. Caxton in England 
in 1471; the bidders were eager to obtain it simply 
because it was one of a very few copies of that edi- 
tion known to be still in existence. There were 
eleven other Caxtons in the catalogue, and the whole 
twelve brought £246 each on an average. But the 
great struggle was for Boccaccio’s “ Decamerone,” 
acopy of the first edition printed at Venice by Val. 
darfar. The book was not very choice in any par- 
ticular except that it was the first edition, and that 
hardly any other perfect copy of it was known. 
The Duke of Roxburzhe had given £100 for it some 
years before. At the sale in 1812 the Marquis of 
Blandford and Earl Spencer alike set their heads 
upon possessing it; emulation grew warm; neither 


one chose to give way to the other, and the earl did | 


not cease to bid till he had gone up to £2250; the 
marquis bid another £10, and carried off the prize 
for the stupendous sum of £2260—the highest price, 
it is believed, ever paid for a single volume. 





BaYARD TAYLORSaysitis not generally understood 
that woman in ancient Egypt was honored and re- 
spected equally as man. There was among the 


husband, and the sons often bear the names of the 
mothers, instead of those of the fathers. Women 
often sat upon the throne, and administered all the 


affairs of the government. The assertion we so often | 


hear in these days that woman has always occupied 
4 position of subjection to man is glaringly false. In 
ancient Egypt he possessed no important right which 
was not shared by her. 

THE sight of a summer's day, when air, earth, and 
water teem with life, throws the human soul intoa 
reverie of bliss; hills and valleys, rocks, trees, and 
rivers, put on the face of joy; a spirit of happiness 
seems to pervade all things. It is the influence of 
the Deity. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed from any part of the 
body in jive minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
Upuam's DEPILATORY POWDER, $1.25 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia. Circulars free. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from tie Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their aes at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

F. C.—Sent rubber gloves May 4th. 

Mrs. C. L.—Sent paiterns 5th. 

Miss R. 8.—Sent hat 7th. 

L. C. J.—Sent dress goods 8th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent child’s hat 11th. 

Miss 8. J.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Cc. J. K.—Sent jewelry 17th 

Mrs. M. J.—Sent clothing 20th. 

K. L.—Sent bonnet 25th. 

F, R.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. 8S. W.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

“A Year Ago,” declined. 

Will the author of “ Literature as an Outgrowth of 
Human Life” please send his address. 

“Magazine Binder.’”—We do not bind books; 
therefore could have no use for it. 

“Good Intent,” declined. 

Maurie.—We cannot infringe upon a physician's 
duty. There are some quack nostrums, but it would 
be dangerous to use them. 

“Golden Hours,” declined. 

“ Anril Snow,” accepted. 

* May Day’s Sweet Sixteen,” declined. 

H. B. S—We are not purchasing any material at 


present. 

** Musical Composer.”—Have more pieces on hand 
than we can use for some time. 

We thank “ A Subscriber” for the praise given the 
Lapy’s Book; will publish soon. 

“To Cheerfulness,” accepted. 

Larkspur.—We have no objection to publish “A 
Visit to the Floral Kingdom,” but decline “* The 
Widow May’s Party.” 

“Cut Roses.’—These may be preserved a lon 
time by placing a piece of charcoal the size of a wal- 
nut in the water with the roses; do not use rain 
water. A plan we have found most excellent for 

reserving them a long time is to place them in a 

»wl filled with sand and powdered charcoal, kept 
thoroughly wet; if the stems are cut off at the end 


| oven morning, and replaced in the wet sand, they 
a 


will last for days without drooping or fading. 
Eliza.—Strong spirits of wine or benzine will 


Egyptians a lofty appreciation of the marriage tie. | speedily remove the varnish from your box. 


The wife’s name was often placed before that of the | 


A Loving Mother.—The question is rather one of 
common sense than of etiquette. Children are ut- 
terly out of place when you are paying a morning 
visit ; they either get into mischief and break things, 
or begin to romp and make a noise; or if by any 
good fortune they are quiet, they hear a ood deal 
not intended for them, and make a fearful amount 
of mischief by repeating, without understanding 
what they hear. We strongly advise you not to 
trouble your friend with the infliction you mention. 

Mrs. T.—Nothing will restore the black of your 


| stockings but having them dyed, and then the color 


will be sure to come off on your feet in wearing. 

A Constant Reader. — We reply over and over 
again to correspondents that we know of nothing 
better than washing the head daily with cold water 
to —— the growth of the hair. Crimping or 
curling it is apt to break the hair, and is not condu- 
cive to rapid growth. 

Florence.—We cannot tell the cause of the erup- 
tion; but strongly advise you to consult a physician. 
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Laura.—A legend we have read says that the Pas. | 
sion Flower was first discovered in the Brazils, and 
its wonders were soon proclaimed to Christian king- 
domsasre <r the passion of Our Lord, whence 
its — appellation. The leaves were said ex- 
actly to resemble the spear that pierced our Saviour’s 
side, the cords that bound His hands, and the whips 
that scourged Him. The ten petals are the twelve 
Sposties, Judas ha ung betwages and Peter deserted. 

pillar in the centre was the cross or tree, the 
stamens the hammers, the styles the nails, the inner 
circle about the central pillar the crown of thorns, 
and the radiations the glory ; the white in the flower 
the emblem of purity, and blue the type of heaven. 
In the Passifiora alata drops of blood are seen on the 
cross or tre». The flower keeps open three days, 
and then disappears, denoting the resurrection. 

Annie W.—Recognize him first whenever you see 
him. If he chooses only to return the bow upon oc- 
casions, do not ever after take any notice of him 
when you meet. 

Isabel.—You must wait until some of your neigh- 
Dors call upon you; then making yourself as agree- 
able as possible, and returning their calis s y, is 
the only bat A can suggest. 

rry.— te camelia signifies “‘ perfect loveli- 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Depariment will 
he r execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a smali percen for the 
time and research required. 58) ring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, "307° by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pa accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here a the purehase ; therefere, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the — = complexion, and general . 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1.— Walking dress of two shades of purple 
silk. Theunderskirtisof the lighter shade, trimmed | 
with puffs; the overskirt and mantle of the darker, 
trimmed with bands of the lighter. Hat of dark 
straw, faced and trimmed with silk to match dress. | 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of écru-colored pongee. | 
The @nderskirt is trimmed with a kilt plaiting, head- | 
ed with an embroidered band; the overskirt is fin- 
ished with an embroidered band; sleeveless basque, | 
covered with embroidery. Chip bonnet, trimmed | 
with black ribbon and blue corn flowers. 

Fig. 3—Dinner dress of a light shade of elephant- | 
colored silk. The lower skirt has the front breadth | 
formed of kilt plaiting, and finished at the bottom by 
ruffles, Sleeveless polonaise of lace of the same coler, | 
trimmed with fringe; it is cut square in the neck; | 
silk sleeves. The waist would of course have to be 
lined with silk. Hair arranged in puffs, with feather | 
elasped by a jewelled ornament arranged infront. | 


Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of green silk 
and grenadine. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed 
with a kilt plaiting; the overskirt and basque are of 
the grenadine, trimmed with silk ruffles and ribbon; 
fringe around the edge of overskirt and basque. 

Fig. 5.--Evening dress of pink silk, made with a 
trained skirt, the back breadths cut in turrets with 
a plaiting below them; the front breadth is even 
across the bottom with a plaiting deeper at the sides 


than the exact front, headed with a puff, plaiting, © 


and three rows of fringe; garlands of roses trim 
the skirt. Low basque corsage, with bertha of a puff 
and fringe. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with 
roses between them. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of écru and brown foulard, 
The underskirt is of the brown, trimmed with ruffles 
of both shades. The overskirt is of the light, with 
dark ribbon bows; light basque bodice, trimmed 
with folds of the dark. Chip hat, trimmed with the 
two shades. Dark brown parasol. 

Fig. 2—House dress of black silk and grenadine, 
The underskirt is of the silk; the overskirt and 
basque bodice and sleeves are of grenadine, richly 
embroidered with silk and jet. They are trimmed 
with silk and jet fringe. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of gray camel's hair and 
silk; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with puffs 
and ruffles. The jacket bodice is of the camel's 
hair, trimmed with silk, with long sash ends falling 
down at the sides with pockets in them. Hat of 
gray chip, trimmed with feathers and silk. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of lilac silk, trimmed with 
bands of darker silk, and sleeveless basque of the 
darker silk. The sleeves are of the shade of the 
skirt. White chip hat, trimmed with the two shades 
and white flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black grenadine. The 
front breadths of underskirt are trimmed with folds; 
the back breadths with ruffles, headed with folds 
forming squares. The overskirt is trimmed witha 
fold, the upper part in back being cut in scallops. 
The basque is cut to correspond. Black chip bon- 
net, trimmed with blue and biack. 

Fig. 6.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with white 
crépe de chine and white flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with gray silk 
scarf and pink roses. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Bathing toilet of pale gray serge. Trousers 
and short-sleeved blouse of gray sere, with bands 
of a darker shade. Loose mantle of striped gray 


| and white flannel. 


Fig. 2—Bathing toilet for little girls. Short trou- 
sers and blouse of white serge, braided with scarlet 


| worsted braid. Echarpe of scarlet Cashmere, with 
| knotted fringe. White bathing slippers, with scarlet 


sandals. 

Fig. 3.—Bathing toilet of bright blue flannel. 
Trousers and blouse of flannel; the latter braided 
with white braid, and fastened with buttons. Loose 
mantle of Baden-Baden cloth, bathing cap of oiled 
silk bound with blue. Slippers with blue sandals. 

Fig. 4.—Seaside toilet. Skirt and sleeveless jacket 
of black taffetas; the fermer is plaited in front, and 
arranged in flounces at the back. Tunic and bodice 
of striped batiste éeru with guipure lace. Necktie 
of lilac crépe de chine. Hat of écru-colored lawn, 
with gauze veil. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for little boys. Skirt of black 


| and white tartan. Jacket of gray tricot cloth, with 
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bands and buttons. White straw hat, with black 
gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Collar and habit shirt and sleeve of striped 
percale, trimmed with a narrow worked ruffle. 

Fig. 7.—Bodice of white Nainsook muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and muslin puffs. This can 
be worn with a white ur colored skirt. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ chemise, with yoke and narrow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 9.—Linen collar and cuff; the collar is formed 
of four folds of linen. 

Fig. 10.—Little girls’ apron, made of Nainsook 
muslin, and trimmed with lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of black chip, turned up at one side, 
trimmed with cardinal red silk, and flowers of the 
same shade. 

Fig. 12.—Bow for the hair and sash for evening 
dress. The bow and sash are of pale pink ribbon, 
ornamented with bunches of lilies of the valley. 

Fig. 13.—Piqué cloak for little girl, with braided 
cape. 

Fig. 14.—Sleeveless basque of blue silk, trimmed 
with facing of quilted silk. This can be worn over 
a white or black dress. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of linen or 
wool dress for boy of four years, trimmed with braid 
and buttons. Ribbon sash. 

Fig. 17.—Ribbon bow for the hair, with jet butter- 
fly in the center. 

Fig. 18.—Cravat bow, made of pink crépe de chine, 
and trimmed with either white or black lace. 

Fig. 19.—Basque, made of black summer matelasse 
faced with black silk, open down the front, and 
joined by bows of ribbon. This can be worn for the 
house or street with a black grenadine dress. 

Fig. 20.—White straw bonnet, trimmed with black 
velvet and wheat, gariand of roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 21.—Childs’ apron, made of white linen braided. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for little girl of five years, made of 
blue lawn, with low square neck and short sleeves; 
underwaist of white Nainsook muslin tucked. 

Fig. 23.—Kilt skirt and coat with vest for boy of 
four years, made of gray serge, or wash goods if 
preferred. The vest is of white pigué. Straw hat. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


THE little folks claim our attention first this month, 
not but what their fashions have been described’over 
and over again in the descriptions given of their 
mamma's toilets, as they are the exact copies in 
miniature of those worn by older persons. 

In infants’ clothing little or no change is notice- 
able. Infants’ robes are still made very long, and 
with high neck and long sleeves. The handsomest 
imported robes are made of organdy muslin, elabo- 
rately embroidered and edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Simpler robes are made of French Nainsook, 
and trimmed with insertion, edging, tucks, puffs, or 
crimped plaitings edged with lace, as fancy dictates. 
Infants’ cloaks are not changed in shape. These 
are, usually, for summer made of piqué in the form 
of two large capes, with elaborate embroidery on 
the upper cape. Some persons prefer these to be 
made in Cashmere, and in very warm weather only 
have the upper cape worn. Infants are generally 
put into short clothes when six months old, and the 
same patterns of larger sizes are usually worn until 
the child is four years old. The dresses of boys and 
girls up to this age require the same patterns, the 
only marked distinction in their wardrobe is in the 
head covering, as boys wear turbans, while girls 
have caps, close cottage bonnets, or fanciful round 





White is the color for dresses all the year round. 
The yoke slip is the most universally popular dress 
for young children; it is made of Nainsook muslin, 
worn loose and flowing from the shvulders, or else 
fastened with a sash tied around the waist. These 
can be made with simply-tucked yokes and skirt, or 
else embroidered insertion, rutfling, or puffs. Pigué 
dresses are never made for children under a year 
old; they are too heavy-looking for younger chil- 
dren. .Repped or corded piqgué has entirely super- 
seded all others. 

Bands of embroidery in insertion and ruffies now 
come on piqué to match the dresses. The Hamburg 
and French machine embroideries now come very 
handsome, and are universally used for trimmings, 
being lower in price than the French embroidery, of 
which there is not much now imported, the demand 
not being great enough to warrant a large assort- 
ment of it being kept. 

The box-plaited blouse is the most fashionable de- 
sign this summer for childrens’ piqgué dresses, and 
may also be made of muslin, linen, or wool goods. 
It is of very simple shape, consisting of but two 
breadths of piqué with skirt and waistin one. Three 
box-plaits, each two inches wide or wider, are laid 
in the back and the front. These plaits are sewed 
and pressed flatly as far as the sash or belt, and are 
merely pressed in the skirt, just as kilt skirts are. 
The sash is worn quite low down on the hips. The 
blouse fastens under the middle box-plait in front. 
The sleeve is of simple coat shape with cuff. A large 
collar, either of Byron or of sailor shape, is added to 
such blouses. The newest Gabrielle dresses button 
in front, either straight down or slanting from one 
shoulder down on the skirt; they are usually made 
of piqué, but some mothers make them of muslin. 
The dress outlines the figure, and hangs loosely, or 
may be confined by a sash. They usually have 
square pockets in the back. Some that have a belt 
attached to them have a pocket from the belt at the 
side. A pretty French fancy is that of putting a long 
looped bow of colored ribbon on the left shoulder, with 
the ends falling behind. The sash can either be tied in 
long loops behind oratoneside. High buttoned boots 
of biack kid are worn with very low heels, or else 
without heels. The close cottage caps are of Valen- 
ciennes lace or of Swiss Muslin over silk, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon and small fine flowers. Hats 
are of fine straw or chip, trimmed with ribbon and 
fine flowers. Walking coats with capes are worn 
by very small children; they are made of piqué, and 
the prettiest have the entire cape of open-worked 
English embroidery. A flounce or ruffie of this em- 
broidery then trims the skirt. Sailor collars still con- 
tinue as popular made either of lace, or muslin and 
lace, or linen, the latter are trimmed with English 
embroidery. Childrens’ aprons are not the scant bib 
aprons which have been worn, but are straight and 
full, meeting together behind. The neck is a low, 
square yoke, and there are short sleeves, or else the 
armhole is ruffied. They are made of French Nain- 
sook, with yokes of insertion, little pockets, and 
for trimming a box-plaited frill edged with Valen- 
ciennes. 

For older girls plaids are worn made up with other 
materials. We will describe a dress for a girl from 
six to sixteen, and then pass on to other topics, as 
there is really no difference between them and la- 
dies’ suits except the size. A plain blue underskirt 
and sleeves has an overskirt and basque of blue and 
white plaid silk. The underskirt is trimmed with 
a single shirred flounce seven or eight inches deep, 
edged with a very narrow frill of Knife plaiting. 
The basque is in the French shape, with very long 
sides, or else they are shorter behind than before. 
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The overskirt and basque can be trimmed with 
narrow knife plaitings. The white dresses worn by 
young girls should be of Nainsook or else organdy. 
The basque and apron should be of lengthwise puffs, 
and trimmed with ruffles edged with Valenciennes. 
The trimmings for the skirt should be knife plaiting 
and shirred rufties. A novelty for little girls’ dresses 
is thick linen batist buff, blue, or pink, richly wrought 
with English embroidery in white. Some of these 
dresses have the little skirt covered with em broid- 
ery; the body is then an infant's or blouse with belt, 
collar, and long sleeves. The sailor hat is the favor- 
ite. It is the most girlish of all the shapes, and 
most generally becoming. Those of brown, black, 
or white split straw are trimmed with wide gros 
grain ribbon, either blue, brown, or black, and fast- 
ened Dy silver filagree buckles. The most coquet- 
tish hats are those with flaring brims caught up 
on one side with a rose. Full wreaths and clusters 
of flowers inside the brim, according to our taste, 
give too mature a look to young faces. But thatisa 
matter which has to be decided by the parent; we 
would merely state that the more youthfully a child 
or young girl is dressed the prettier and more ap- 
propriate many years are added then to the appa- 
rent age, which no after effort can take off. There 
are so many simple, pretty styles, that it is an impos- 
sibility for a person not to be able to make a judi- 
cious choice if a little care is exercised. 

For ladies’ suits, creamy white French Nainsook is 
used for summer costumes, richly trimmed with fine 
knife plaiting, edged with Valenciennes, and alter- 
nating ruffles of Hamburg embroidery. The under- 
skirt is cut four yards wide, and trimmed with 
three ruffies. The overskirt is a long apron, reach- 
ing to the toe; this hasa front breadth and a side 
gore, while behind are two long straight breadths 
draped and puffed. An embroidered ruffle is the 
trimming. The basque has one dart in front, and 
an English basque cut square in the back. French 
basques, which are also worn with these suits, are 
cut long and square on the sides, and quite short in 
the back and front. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
with knife plaitings, and puffs around the wrist. 
‘The neck has a standing piaited frill, and the length- 
wise trimming outlines a vest. Nothing can be pret- 
tier for a summer toilet than these white dresses, 
and variety can be given to them by the color of the 
ribbons and sashes worn with them. 


Muslin overskirts and sleeveless basques are also © 


very much worn, and form a very pretty addition to 
asummer wardrobe. The overskirt is a large apron, 
deeply rounded in front, but square behind, held to- 
gether by a dark bow in the upper part of the back, 
but with the square-corners falling open behind. 
Such overskirts are entirely formed of lengthwise 
box plaits of white organdy, alternating with Valen- 
ciennes insertion and edged with lace. Accompany- 
ing this is a sleeveless basque, much shorter behind 
than in front, made of similar box plaits and rows 
of insertion. Blue or rose-colored gros grain bows 
trim the front,of the basques, and a sash bow in the 
back. Thfs can be worn over black or colored silk 
, underskirts, or, in fact, over entire dresses. 

French Nainsook wrappers have Watteau backs, 
with tabliers of trimming and little round capes 
made of embroidery, insertion, and knife plaiting. 
The tabliers are half circular rows of insertion and 
ruffling, or else lengthwise puffs. Morning wrap- 
pers for ladies in mourning are trimmed with bias 
folds of the organdy laid in many parallel rows, and 
with knife plaiting. 

It is now considered so necessary that the various 
shades of a lady’s costume should match in the 
smallest detail, that skirt braids are made mixed, 


so as to match the various wool fabrics so popular 
for general wear. These braids look much better 
than the plain ones, which formed a solid line of 
color around the edge of the skirt. It is by particu- 
lar attention to all these details that a lady’s dress is 
made to reach perfection—everything to match and 
contrast, from the bonnet to the smallest detail of 
the costume. 

Many of the dresses made at the leading dress. 
makers display the odd fashion of having one side 
so different from the other that they look like parts 
of two dresses put together by mistake. Thus one 
side of the front will have the tablier representing 
three aprons, or perhaps four; while the other is 
but one fully gathered tablier. 

Few bodices are made without trimming at the 
back; it is generally arranged down the centre, and 
tapers to the waist, a style that is very becoming te 
the figure. Sometimes this trimming takes the 
shape of a violin, the materials that form it being 
either gathered or plaited ; the ends are then finished 
with odd littie bows or loops that give fullness to the 
basque. 

Tabliers and sleeveless jackets of lace-like and 
transparent fabrics are worn over skirts, bodices, 
and sleeves of thick materials; and very stylish 
| they look when the design is good. Many of these 
lace-like or embroidered materials are woven. 

There is English embroidery, on both écru and 
white muslin; also écru antique guipure lace, which 
is a heavy guipure net, almost covered with ara. 
besques of écru linen appliqué, neatly braided or 
buttonholed at the edges. These are worn over 
navy blue, nut brown, or black dresses. Then there 
are jackets and tabliers of white Irish lace, all linen, 
and beautifully worked ; these are ornamented with 
bows of velvet to match the skirt over which they 
are worn. 

We do not remember so many varieties of mantles 
in years as we see this season. Those made of 
strong black net seem to be the most popular; they 
are nearly covered with appliqué of black Cashmere, 
sewn on with narrow braid. Others are formed of 
narrow knife plaitings of silk, with rows of lace be- 
tween; they are in every shape and form, and, al- 
though they are very much worn, we see as many, 
if not more, suits without any extra covering thana 
lace sacque, or the basque which is worn in the 
house costume. 

We have seen several overskirts made of silk and 
net, and entirely covered with lace flounces. This 
is a most convenient plan for utilizing lace. The 
| silk skirt is visible beneath the lace overskirt. We 
will endeavor to describe to our readers a very pe- 
culiar and distingué bonnet which we have seen. 
It was made of black damask gauze, ornamented at 
the side with a bouquet of mixed violets, a ruche of 
Valenciennes lace around the edge, and strings of 
white Valenciennes lace. White veils are worn 
with almost all the summer bonnets; they are of 
| ereamy-looking talle, which is particularly becoming 
| to the complexion. Another bonnet of violet gauze, 
| with a cascade of Valenciennes lace at the back, 
| and Valenciennes ornaments mixed with violets in 
| the front, was both lady-like and beautiful. Straw 
| and horsehair bonnets are both worn; they are very 
| flat in shape, with a coronet of flowers underneath, 
and another wreath above. These wreaths are com 
posed of similar flowers, with a tuft of different 
flowers at one side only. As, for example, a wreath 
| of Persian lilac with a tuft of Bengal roses, a wreath 
| of violets with a tuft of crocusses, and a wreath of 
| roses with a tuft of violets. Forget-me-nots and vio- 
| Jets are also mixed with an exceedingly good effect. 
FasHIon. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BUOK ADVERTISER. 


CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass ip 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obiained at corresponding prices. 
Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the t all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 
Can make $5 a day in their ) Men or Women. $50 per 
LADIES re City or aay yy mond AGENTS | WA [ANTE s week. Address AMERI- 


F’°G CO., Waltham, Mass. | CAN GOLD Minne Laramie City, Wyoming. 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
Wj] CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
Gnd) CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE | GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Averdl Chemical Pamt Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


| 
Most Durable and Beautiful Exterior | 
Paint Known. 
Costs no More, and will Outwear the best | 
ofany Other. White and all the Fashion- | 
able Shades, Mixed ready for use, are sold 


by the gallon. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. popularity. 


Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.: “ Altogether I &@ Send for Price Lists. 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The * ' Averill’ has 
of ~ SrOOneR, ee Co., Plymouth, We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
Mass.: “The * Averill Chemical’ has proved 4 vood.” | to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
C. A. ALLYN, Esq:, Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘ Averill | agentonthe same terms and at the same discounts as 
Paint’ is as bright to- day as when applied three years | to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
age | value annually. 
“Hfundreds of ee, country 1 with sample “Card of | _ The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by | factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
the | now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 




















IT IS THE 


Now in use. 





| bility and the merits of our instruments. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., (| oa . panes hen 
32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHAT SPLENDID TEETH! 


Is the exclamation that a perfect even and brilliant set of 
teeth elicits. Brush the gleaming ivory every day with 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT! 


And thus render its charm imperishable. Keep the enamel 
spotless and the gums healthy with SOZODONT, and your 
teeth, however uneven, will always be admired. No other 
dentrifice makes the teeth so white, and yet none is so en- 
tirely free from every objectionable ingredient. It neutral- 
izes all impurities that are destructive to the teeth, and which 
defile the ath. It has been endorsed by the most eminent 
Physicians, Dentists, and Divines. Sold by all Druggists. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER 
A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
GoDbyY’sS 








The Oldest Magazine in America. 


18'75. Volume 91. 18'75. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


Belieble Celered Fashion Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 


HBLEIGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A NEW FEATURE THAT HAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. a || 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been 
engaged :— 


Ino Churchill, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, Louise 8. Dorr, 
§. Annie Frost, Etc. 
INVALUABLE REOCOEHIPTs, 


Designs for the Work-table. . Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 
Netting. Model Cottages, Original Music, Ete. 


WILL BE RETAINED. 
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A PREMIUM CHROMO 


WILL BE GIVEN 


LADY’S BOOK.] 





To every Subscriber, whether Single or ina Club, who paysin ~ 


Advance for 1875 and remits direct to this office, 
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PREBLE “MINDED YOUTH, stitution i 
Barre, Mass. GEO. B > make 
~ eee eee inte ndent. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS. 


The most simple, effective, and durable 
printing press made. Circulars sent free on 
} application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 

Street, New York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


D'84 41SES OF WOME N, by Gro. H. TAYLOR, 
M. D., S18 pages, contains New Methods, with- 

out Drugs, Yor Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 

= 4° for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
PARKER, 17 West 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


rn A J guaranteed using our Well 

or & Drills. $i a month 
lan to good Agents, Auger book 
free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 

Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class 
GENERAL AGENTS. For Circular and full particu- 
lars, Address 


BILKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG, CO.. 


Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 

A copy will be sent on receipt of M. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 
N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadeiphia. 


WN, } 











| other Bustles signally 





The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sitting, 
etc., not found in any other. Faultless and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 
pe rfection ; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
the lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any ‘Yyequired shape, style, or size, 
sustaining no injury by pressing, and the cheapest 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
aa also 15, 18, anc 10. 

tentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 

. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. 


ae MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills, 


Bustle in the market several times over. 








BaSTRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on “hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - . 7 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 
Address 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“a 


Fr. CAMP, 


eSOo0o Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


} LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC,, 


IN ALL ITs 





BRANCHES. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR SYMPTOMS? 


Is there pain in the right side, 





yellowness of the eyes, nausea, de- 
bility, irregularity of the bowels 

















so, your liver is 
it right and give 


and headache? If @& ( —ae NX 


wrong; and to set | S 1D ca LZ, WARS 


tone and viger to 






your system, 





the one thing needfu- is 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALI DRUGGISTsS_ 


AMERICAN LINE. 


THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP —s 


OF FHILA DELLE HIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA. AND LIVERPOOL, 


; CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
" ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, “KENILWORTH. © 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 














Cabin 8100, 
Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all fate at lewest current rates. 
—! marked with a — do net carry intermediate. 


ent yap ae enn ae or all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 4 
carries a Surge - are Saontets with Lif Raft Le gw to th 1 Life-Boats and Life-P: 
supp e- 4 on to the usua e-Boats an e-Pre: rs. 
Zusog ia ets and through bills of lading ed between all prominent poiats. ais 
, rates of freight, and other in cemation, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! dite: 
307 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RIOHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., idverpoel. N, & J, OUMMINS & BROS, Queenstown 


To. Adwertisers—The LADY’ S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason 18 that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 









































